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Till-: publicnlioii of tliis volume lias been postponed to afford 
tim(‘ Ibr the eolleetion ol* materials for a moi’e eom])lete 
Life of General Havelock than has ycf a]>peared. Many 
valuable documents, in reference more particiilai'ly to the 
camyiaign of 1857, have only been received from India 
dui-ing the present year ; and the compiler is not without 
ho]je of obtaining a farther accession of information, which 
may serve to increase the inteivst of tlu‘ Avork. ^^liould 
tins att(an[)t to do justice to the memory of Havelock bo 
honoured with tlie encouragement of tlie public, any addi- 
tional notice's Avliich may be received will be embodied 
in a sulisequeiit edition. A work of this descri])tion, 
hoAvever, publislied on the sole I’esponsibility, as regai’ds 
fac.ts and opinions, of one Avho has not the advantage oi‘ 
inilitary ('.\[)c'rience, Avill stand in nec'J of no small indid- 
gence from prolessional critics, and he trusts tliat he will 
not solicit it in vain. 


JOHN CLARK I\rARSHMAr't. 


Kf.XS1>,'(J'IOV (Jakdiixs, 

April 10th, IS(K). 
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to the ('lini'lcr Hoii.m-. — lie ]H(‘j)ai'cs Idr llu* Eai'. — tlu' Army, 

and (‘inbarks l()i’ India. — Ilis Id'liidou.s Exmciscs diiiinR iIk' Vk)yagn. 
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ITkMtv TIavklock wjis born nt lEisliop AVt'armontli, a suburb 
of SuiKlcrlaiul, ou tlu' otli ol‘ April, 17b5. The family, as 
may ])e inferred from the name, was of Danisli r.inoa^p .ind fa- ■ 
liiK'ay^e. One of the oldest lays in England is naveiotk. 
that of TTavelok the Dane, who is snpposi'd to have held 
sway in tlie eastern countic‘s belort' the arrival of Ilengist 
and llorsa. Tradition, how(‘ver, assigns a more modern 
origin to the family, and traces it u]) to Gnthrnm, the 
Danish king of East Anglia, Avho was converted to Ohristitmity 
in the days of Alfred. It has, moreover, been remarked 
that the seal of th(‘ corporation of Great Grimsby exhibits 
the figure of Grime, the founder, holding in his arms a boy 
with the name of llallok inscribed over it*, Avho was said 

li 
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to have been the lo^t child of a Norse sea-king, and became 
a great. warrior. But the theatre on which Henry Havelock 
was called to act during the Indian mutinies required men, 
and not pedigrees, and it is therefore of httle moment whether 
he was descended from Havelok the Dane, or from King 
Guthrum, or from a Norse sea-king ; the admh’ation of 
his countrymen is based on his own achievements, not on 
any of the deeds of his remote ancestors. Havelock’s great- 
grandfather was one of the victims of the South Sea Bubble ; 
his grandfather settled in Sunderland, and engaged largely 
in the commerce by which the town was rising to im- 
portance. He bequeathed a lucrative business to his son, 
William Havelock, who embarked likewise in sliipbuilding, 
and is still remembered as having c.onstructed the largest 
vessel, the Lord Duncan^ which had at the time ever l^een 
launched at the port. In August, 1787, he married Jane, 
the daughter of Mr. John Carter, a solicitor of Stockton-on- 
Tees. Havelock’s mother was tlie great-niece of William 
Ettrick, Esq,, of High Barnes, Bishop Wearmouth, a gcaitle- 
man of ancient descent, who married a daughter of Eichard 
Wharton, Esq., member lor Durham. Mr. William Have- 
lock’s two elder sons, William, and Henry, the subject of 
this memoh, were iborn at Ford Hall, Bishop Wearmouth. 
Having amassed a considerable foilune, he migrated to the 
south, and purchased Ingress Bark, near Dartford, where 
his sons Thomas and Charles were born. All the four sons 
embraced the profession of arms. 

After the removal of the I’amily to Ingress Park, Henry 
Havelock and his elder brother were placed under the 
Havelock Rt tuitioii of tlic Eev. J. Bradley, the curate of 
dSimenl of Swanscoiube, and one of Havelock’s earhest re- 
hi8 character. cQP(jQtions was thc piidc he felt in riding on his 

pony to school. The notices which have been preserved of 
him at this early period are scanty, but they are not without 
interest as exliibiting the germ of those qiiaUties, by which 
his character was subsequently distinguished. On one 
occasion, he had climbed up a tree to obtain a bird’s nest 
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when the brancJi broke and he was tlirown violently to the 
ground. Were you not frightened?” said his father on 
meeting him immediately after. “ No,” replied he, I had 
too much to think of to feel terrified. I was thinking of 
the bird’s nest I had lost.” His master one day observed 
that he had a black eye, and insisted on knowing the cause 
of it. lie had, in fixct, interfered to defend a younger boy 
from the tyranny of a bully, and had received a severe blow 
for his pains. But he maintiiined an impertiu’bable silence, 
and rather chose to submit to a severe castigation than 
inculpate a schoolfellow by confessing the truth. He re- 
mained at Mr. Bradley’s seminary five years, during which 
period he read the newspiipers of tlie day with avidity, and 
manifested a very strong interest in the record of Napoleon’s 
movements and successes ; and there can be little doubt that 
the enthusiasm tlms early imbibed, contributed in no small 
degree to tliose military propensities which were subsequently 
develojjed. To his excellent mother he was indebted^ 
foi' tla^sc early religious impressions, which are so often 
found to triumj^h over the assaults of scepticism on the 
enquiring mind of youth, and to exercise a permanent and 
salutary infiuence on the character of the man. She was 
accustomed to asscmible her children fer the reading of the 
Scriptures. Havelock took his share in these devotional ex- 
ercises, and the ti'uths of the Bible thus imprinted on his 
mind with his earhest and dearest associations, continued to 
be his support and solace through life. 

Before the age of ten, Havelock was sent with liis brother 
William to the Charter House, and placed in the boarding 
house of Dr. Eaine, the head master. Dr. Eaine is naveiock re- 
described as “ a man to be praised as otten as charter House, 
he is named, and who was only permitted to die unmitred, 
because his pohtical principles were too hberal to suit the 
taste of the reigning faction of the day.” Havelock con- 
tinued there for seven years, and he never recurred to this 
period of his life without a feeling of delight and gratitude. 
He regarded the tuition and associations of the Charter 
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House us 1lu^'lllf>^ eoiitributcd esseritiully to the formation of 
his charuct(H- us a mun. He never considered the severity of 
its dis(*i[)liiie, or even the huixlships of tagging, which were 
severely inipos(Hl on liiin, as furuisliing any argument against 
the system of public s(‘hools. Indeed, lie was often inclined 
to trac(' his ])ropensity to strict discipline in the army to 
■Ills Carthusian experience of its benefits. At the Charter 
House, Havelock exhibited all that ])ower of application 
whicli characteiised him through life. He never allowed 
himself any ixilaxation while anything remained to be done. 
He b(;came an acconi] dished,, though by no nuxuis a pro- 
found, Latin and GixaL scholai*; and not only apprc^cia ted 
the beauties of the classic authors, but to a considerable 
degree imbilK'd the spirit of their writings. To this early 
familiarity with the matchless models of anti(]uity, is to lie 
traced the ])urity and vigour which markixl, not only his 
more (daboratc* compositions, but his familiar coi‘i‘(‘S])ond(‘nce. 
'The early religious inijin^ssions which he had received under 
the tuition of his mother, were revived and deepiaied at 
the Charter Hous(‘. In a, nuanoi'andum Avliich he drew u]) 
many yi'urs ai'ter, he remarked that the most impoilant 
part of lh(‘ history of any man, is his connection, tlu’ough 
faith, with the invisible world. Po, of Hcairy Havcdock, it 
may Ix' recorded that there were early indications of the 
stirring of the good Spirit of Cod within his soul, though 
Satan and the Avorld weix' ])ermitt(Hl foi* many years to 
triumph. Four of his conijiauions united vvith him in seek- 
ing th(‘ seclusion of one of the sleeping rooms, for exercises 
of devotion, tliough certain in those days of being branded, 
if det{‘cte(l, with the epithet of inethodist and canting 
hy[)oci'ites.” but such Avas the native resolution of his 
charactei’, that no strength of opposition, or keenness of 
ridicuh', Avould Inive induced him for a moimait to forego 
these meetings. From his earliest years the performance of 
what he considered “ duty,” Avas the moving principle of 
[iction, and he Avonld no more have flinched Irom it in the 
cloisters of the Charter House, than he subsequently did 
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amidst tlie severest vsliower of bullets. Ills sober and con- 
templative disposition procured him among liis companions 
tlie sobrvjuet of “ Philosopher,” abbreviated into “ Phlos,” 
the name by Avliicli lie was best known in the school. 

At Christmas, 1809, Havelock went home, as usual, lor 
tlic holidays, and found his mother in very indifferent health. 
This was a cause of great anxiety to his affec- Death of nave, 
tionate disposition, and of disappointment to 
both, as he liad been accustomed, on such .pccasions, to pass 
the evening with her and the family in reading aloud to a 
late hour. On the Gth of January, 1811, her health was so 
iar restored as to enable liei* to join in tJie amusements of 
Twelfth-night with her assembled iainily. On the following 
morning, howc^ver, after breakfast, while Havelock was 
rc'adiug tlu^ Scriptures to her, in company with his sister 
Jane, she suddenly exclaimed, I am very ill,” and fell from 
he]’ chair in a fit of apoplexy. After raising her up and 
ringing for assistance, he continued to watch over her for 
several houi’s before niedic.al attendance could be procured. 
Sh(‘ rallied for the time, l)ut, though her reason was not 
impaired, her speech was almost unintelligible, (‘xce])t to his 
cjuick and anxious (‘ar. He tended her with the greatest 
aili'ctioii, and she seenu'd happy only# when he was by her 
side. Eai’ly in Fel)ruary tluj tinu' arrivc^d for him to return 
to the (Taller Hous(‘, and their farewell was melancholy in 
tlie extreme, foi’, though he buoyed himself up with the 
hope of again seeing her, she felt, and expressed her con- 
viction, that it was their last meeting. Slie appeared to 
lose all cheerfulness after he was gone ; silent sadness took 
j^ossession of her mind, and on the 2Gth of the month she 
sank into the grave. He was summoned back from school, 
without being informed of tlm death of the mother he so 
tenderly loved, and he came home; uuconscious of the event, 
rushed into the chamber, and asked the nurse if he might 
see hei\ She withdrew the curtain, and he bent over her, 
supposing that she was only asleep. He kissed her cold 
lips, and then oidy discovered that she Avas no more. Ilis 
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affliction was more intense than tliat of his brothers or 
sisters, and tlie shock wliich he received he chd not recover 
for years. 

Havelock returned to the Charter House, and endea- 
vom'cd to forget his sorrow in a more intense application 
Havelock leave* to liis studies. Ill April he was the fourth in the 
House-Ill* con- fifth foriii ; “ of which,” as he remarked, “ Wal- 
there. graiidsoH of Sir Eobcrt, was first ; Hare 

second; John Pindar third; and Havelock fourth. It con- 
sisted of some thirty boys, and lower down in it were Con- 
nop Thirl wall, and Hinds.” In 1811, Havelock passed, in 
due course, into tlie sixth form. In Angus c of tliat year Hr. 
Eaine died ; and so strong was Havelock’s esteem for him 
as a scliolar, and lus alTection for him as a man, that tlie 
place sccaned to have lost its cliief attraction. He was suc- 
ceeded by Hr. Eussell, who introduced many changes into 
the rules of tlie scliool, tending to subveit tlie system to 
which, in Havelock’s estimation, the Cliarter House was in- 
debted for the liigh (fflaracter it liad attained. He, there- 
fore, ])ersuaded his father to remove him ; and at the chrse 
of 1811 Havelock took his leave of the school, with a mind 
richly stored with knowknlge, a heart imbued with Hmne 
truth, and a spirit the strongest resolution. Of his con- 
temporaries many have since risen to great eminence in 
church and state, and it was a source of no small delight to 
Havelock, in future years, to watch the growing celebrity of 
the associates of his happy Carthusian school-days. In 
1850, he drew up a memorandum of his own career for liis 
friend Sir William Norris, in which he thus adverts to his 
companions at the Charter House forty years before : — ■ 

My most intimate friends were Samuel Hinds, William Norris, 
and Julius Charles Hare, Hinds, a man of taste and a poet, spent 
his early years in travelling, married in P’rance, distinguished him- 
self in one of the colonial assemblies of his native island, Barbadoes, 
at the period of slave emancipation, and died at Bath about 1847. 
Norris, now Sir William Norris, was called to the bar, appointed 
successively advocatc-fiscal, or queen’s advocate, puisne judge, and 
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chief justice of Ceylon, and successively recorder of Penang. Hare 
went to Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1812 , graduated 13. A. in 
‘ 1815 , and subsequently as M.A., and became a fellow and tutor of 
Trinity. He is well known to the literary and religious world, by 
his joint translation with Connop Thirl wall of part of the Koman 
History of Niebuhr, by some volumes of sermons, and several 
polemical pamphlets. Nearly contemporary with me and the boys 
just named were Connop Thirlwall, now Bishop of St. David’s; 
Heorge Waddington, Dean of Durham, distinguished as a scholar 
and a man of letters ; George Grote, the historian of Greece ; Arch- 
deacon Hale, now Master of the Charter House; Alderman Thompson, 
member for Northumberland ; Sir William Macnaghten, the talented 
but unfortunate envoy at Cabul; the Right Hon. Fox Maule, now 
sccretary-at-war ; Pkastlake, the painter ; and Yates, the actor.” 

Havelock’s inotlier liad always designed him for the pro- 
fession of the hxAV. So strong was her confidence in his 
abilities, tliat she always affirmed that he would „ , , 
iise to tlie liead of the profession, and often 
remark(i(l, “My Henry will one day sit on the 
woolsack.” On leaving the Charter House, he retired to 
Ingi’css Park, wliere Jic remained till the summer of 1812, 
giving Ins time to tlic study of tlie classics and tlie acquisition 
of general knowledge. His fixtlier’s fortunes liad been for 
some time on tlie decline. Hejecting thft remonstrances of his 
friends, he continued to embark in specailations he was unable 
to mannge, and was at length rccluced to such a state of 
(‘mbarrassment, as to be under the necessity of parting with 
Ingress Park, which was purchased by Government for 
50,000/. The family removed to Clifton, and it became 
necessary for Havelock, now in his eighteenth year, to make 
choice of a profession. Whenever the subject was intro- 
duced by his father, he invariably evinced his determination 
to follow the oft expressed wishes of his mother, and go to 
the bar. At the beginning of 1813, he was accordingly 
entered of the Middle Temple, and became a pupil of Chitty, 
the most eminent special pleader of the day. The com- 
])anion of his studies was Mr., afterwards Sir Thomas 
Talfourd, the author of “ Ion.” A congeniality of tastes 
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led to a very intimate friendship, and they were accustomed 
to ramble together for liours, after the business ol the day ^ 
was completed, and their conversation turned much oftener 
on the beauties of poetry tlian on the pleas of the court. It 
was from Talfourd that Havelock imbibed that love of the ' 
Lake school, which he never lost. After having ])ursued his 
legal studies for more than a twelvemonth, his father, owing 
fo an unha[)py misunderstanding with his son, withdrew liis 
su])port, and Havelock was obliged to rehnquish the pursuit 
of the law. The loss of occupation ailbcted his health, 
and he was obliged to leave London for Brighton ; but the 
changci proved of little b(Mielit,and he n'turiied to his family 
at Clifton, Avitliout any settled plan of life. 

Havelock had been induced to make choice of the law, 
in obedience to his mother’s wishes; he was now obliged to 
Havelock enters rcliiKpush the study of it through his father’s 
the army. iiilluoncc, aiid lie had a ])rofessioii to choose. 
His earliest jiredileclions had been for a military life, and 
they were now revived and confirmed by the conversation 
of his brother William, of the Bird, fi'esli from the iield of 
Waterloo. William had joined the British army in Spain 
ill time foi* the gallant liut fruitless action Avdiicli (iene- 
ral Craufurd fought on the banks of the Coa, had ac- 
companipd his regiment in the memorable retreat to the 
lines of Torres Vedras, and was in the hottest of the light at 
Busaco and Salamanca. At the battle of Waterloo he was 
aid-de-camp to Baron Charles Alton, who had succeeded to 
the command of the light division in Spain on the death of 
General Craufurd. In gj-atitude for the services rendered to 
the Baron on tlie held of Waterloo, where he was severely 
wounded, he offenMl to use his influence in favour of his 
young fileiul, in any Avay he might point out. William 
Havelock, finding on his return to England that his father 
c’.ontinued to rejeid every overture for enabling his brother 
Henry to resume his studies at the Middle Temple, advised 
him to choose the army for his profession; and having 
nothing to ask for himself of the Baron, proposed to soheit 
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his influence to procure him a connhission. The offer was 
g’ladly accepted ; the Baron obtained the commission ; and 
Henry Havelock, at tlie age of twenty, became a soldier. 
In tlie course of tlie year 1815, lie was appointed second 
lieutenant in the 95th, or Eide Brigade, and was some 
time after attached to the company of Captain Harry Smith, 
also one of the heroes of the Peninsula and of Waterloo, 
and subsequently the conqueror at Aliwal, on the banks of 
the Sutlege. His education in the practical duties of a sol- 
dier was jnirsued under the tuition of Captain Smith, whom 
in his sul)seqiient correspondence he designated his “guide, 
])hik)so])li(‘r, and friend,” and to whom he always felt the 
strongest attachment and gratitude. 

Having thus embraced tlu‘ ])r()fession of arms, Havelock 
detia’iniiu'd to master the |)i*inciples of the military art. 
While others were enjoying the lazy leisure of the Havoock’s m.ii. 
barrack, he was diligently em])loycd in the study eightT'^r's.^* 
of Vaulian, and Jdoyd, and Tern plehoff, and Joniini. He 
]‘i'ad every military memoir within his reach. He examined 
the ch'tails of tli(‘ most memorable battles and sieges, and 
ih(‘ position ajid movements of the conteiuling forces. He 
endeavouixHl in every (*ase to ascertain the cause of failure 
and o] success, and was not satistiinl tili he had discovered 
wliat he deemed the turning point in every engagement. 
After his Jiridval in India, he often (Uitertainecl his friends at 
Hei-ampore by lighting over again, when the cloth was re- 
moved, the most memorable battles of Marlborough and 
Wellington, of Prederic the Second and Napoleon, calhng 
u]) iioni his tenacious memory the strength and disposition 
of the different divisions, and tracing their evolutions on 
the table, till he came to the critical moment when the for- 
tune of the day was decided by some masterly movement. 
It was during this pmiod of compulsory inactivity that he 
accumulated that- fund of professional knowledge which con- 
ti’ibuted so largely to the success of his military operations 
in India. He likewise continued to cultivate the classics, 
readii]g them not only as a matter of taste and enjoyment, 
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but with a view to make liimself master of the military 
strategy of tlie ancients. He became perfectly familiar with 
the liistory of every British regiment, and was enabled to refer 
from liis own recollections to the date and the scene of their 
respective achievements. In the memorandum of liis career 
to which allusion has been made, he remarks witli his usual 
modesty, “ He now acquired some knowledge of his ])rQ- 
fession, which was useful to him in after days but the fact 
is, tliat few officers had ever become so tliorougldy profi- 
cient in tlieir profession as Havelock, in the period between 
his enteibig the army and embarking for India. During 
the eight years of his military life in England, he was 
stationed sometiinc‘s in Ireland and occasionally in Scothind, 
and appears to have been present at what he facetiously 
termed the battle of Glasgow Green, in the su])pression of 
a riot, in 1820. In the year 1821, he made a pedestrian tour 
through France, Italy, and part of Germany. 

Havelock’s elder brother William had proceeded to Bom- 
bay with his regiment, the 4th Dj-agoons, in 1821. liis 
iiiiveiork cm- younger brother Charles, having obtained a cor- 
burks for iHdia. ^ Laiiccrs, had also gone to the 

Bengal Presidency in 1822. Seeing no })rospect of active 
service in Europe, Ire determined to follow their example, 
and seek employment in the ever busy scenes in India. 
After having exchanged on half pay to the 21st Pegiment, 
he obtained a lieutenancy in the 13th Light Intantry, which 
had been ordered to Calcutta. To (jualify himself for service 
in India, he went up to London and attended the lectures of 
Dr. John Gilchrist, formerly professor of Hindostanee in the 
college of Fort William, Calcutta, and in 1822 the ablest and 
most ])opular oriental lecturer in England. Haveloch apjffied 
with liis accustomed assiduity to the study of Persian and 
Hindostanee, and was pronounced by tlie learned orientalist 
to be entitled to the ‘‘mark of a full moonshee.” The 1 3th, 
which was now to receive into its ranks the soldier whose 
name will long continue to be associated with its renown, 
had been distinguished by its services in Egypt. It was at 
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this time commanded by Major Eobert Sale, afterwards Sir 
Eobcrt Sale, the licro of Jellalabad ; and immediately under 
him was the gallant and daring Dennie. Havelock was in 
his twenty-eiglith year, and at the bottom of the lieutenants 
when he embarked for India in the General 
1823. He was diminutive in stature, but well-built, with a 
noble expanse of forehead, an eagle eye, a countenance re- 
markably comely, which exhibited that union of intellect and 
energy which never fails to command deference. 

The religious impressions induced by his mother’s early in- 
structions, and deepened in the Charter House cloister, in 
Avhich he and his })iously-disj:)osed schoolmates Hisrciigious 
assembled for devotional exercises, had been 
AveakeiKKl during eight years of military life in 
England. The influence of the new associations into which 
he was thrown, had tended to deaden his spiritual feelings, 
and religion had lost much of its ])ower on his mind and 
his spirits. He never yielded to the temptations which 
surrounded him. He Avas not only strictly moral in his 
conduct, but eminently pure in his principles. He was too 
high-minded to give countenance to those who scoffed at 
religion and ridiculed its consistent professors ; but his 
religion, bereft of vitality, became a forigial routine of duty, 
from Avhich the warmth of holy affection was entirely 
absent. At one time he appears to have been led by the 
recklessness of speculation to the verge of Unitarianism, 
and began to admit doubts of the divinity of the Saviour. 
But he was not satisfied Avith himself : he felt a longing for 
some substantial foundation on which to rest his religious 
views and hopes — some solid principles to regulate his 
conduct and to animate his soul ; and it was during the 
voyage to India that he happily found the object of his 
search. Through the instrumentality of a felloAv-passenger, 
he was drawn to a more earnest perusal of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and led to an exclusive and quickening reliance on 
the merits of the Atonement. This happy change, which 
brought his soul under the omnipotent influence of Divine 
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truth and love, and diffused joy and peace tlirough his mind, 
is thus described by liiinself : — “ It was while tlie writer was 
sailing across the wide Atlantic towards Bengal, that the 
' Spirit of God came to him with its offer of peace and jnan- 
date of love, which, though for some time resisted, at length 
prevailed. Then was wrought that great change in his soul 
which has been productive of unspeakable advantage to 
him in time ; and he trusts has secured him happiness in 
etei'iiity. The General KijiU in which he was embarked, 
conveyed to India Major Sale, destined thereafter to deiend 
Jellalabad; but she also carried out a humble, unpretending 
man, James Gardner, then a. Lieutiaiant in the 13tli Foot, 
noAV a retired Captain, engaged in home niissioiiiiry wo]-k, 
and other objects of Christian benevolence, at Bath. This 
excellent person was most influeulial in heading Havelock 
to make public avowal, by his works, of Christianity in 
earnest.” 

Lieutenant — now Colonel — Gardner, on discovei'ing the 
state of Havelock’s mind, entered into I’ehgious conversation 
with him, and endeavoured to lead his thoughts and en- 
quiries into a right channel. Ha\elock l)orrowed, in the 
lirst instance', the life of Henry Martyn, and read it witli 
great interest. Heathen perused Scott’s ‘'Force of Truth,” 
dihge'utly coin[)aring the extracts from the Scripture's with 
the text and cemtext. Thus did Lieutenant Gardner boceane 
his evangelical instrimtor, resolving his ele)ubts as they are)se‘, 
and leading him graelually te) embra.ee Christian truth in all 
its breaelth with simplicity a.nel atlection. Before the ve)yage 
terminated, HaveloeL Intel added te) the qualities of the man 
and the solelier the noble spirit e)f the Christian ; anel thus 
was he acce)utred fe)r that career of iivsefuliiess and emine'nce 
which has eneleareel him to his fellow-countrymen, \htal 
religiem became the animating priuci})le e)f all his actions, 
and a paramount feeling of his duty to Ge)d rectified and in- 
vigorated the sense of his duty towards man. 

During the voyage Havelock was not idle. Lieutenant 
Gardner and several other officers, discovering that he had 
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cultivated Ilindostanee under so eminent a master as Dr. 
Gilclirist, solicited him to aid them in the study of that 
language, lie acceded to their request, and con- Havdork gives 
seuted to allot a portion of each day, Sundays ex- liindi8tLnee"dur. 
cepted, to the lecture, but only on condition that 
he should be formally recognised as the head of the class, 
and that they should manifest the earnestness of their pur- 
pose by punctual attendance, and yield implicit obedience 
to liis authority as 2 )rofessor. ‘‘ No master,” remarks Lieute- 
]iant Gardner, “ could have been moru formally installed in 
his office, and no ])rofessor could have exercised his autho- 
rity more decidedly. This continued without interniption 
to the close of the voyage, when we jiresented him with a 
scarce and valuable Ilindostanee dictionary, in several 
volumes, with an a])pi’ 0 ])riate ac^knowledgment of his much 
valiu'd s('rvic(;s, which he didy acknowledged in terms 
suited to his dignity as professor.” Tliis incident, trifling in 
itself, is interesting as an index of the character which he 
subseqiumtly dev(k'>])ed wlum invested with higher respon- 
sibilities— his rigid punctuahty, the amiability of liis disposi- 
tion, and his detejinination to enforce discipline. During the 
voyage' it was remarked that though he was anxious to con- 
tribute' to the general cheerfulness of Ihe paity, he sought 
no intimaey except Avhe^re he could receive or impart 
benetit. 

The General Kyd reached Calcutta in May, 1823. The 
barracks in Tort William were at the time so crowded 
that it Avas fe)und necessary to allot a single bed- Havelock amves 
chamber and sitting-room to two subalteims, the asStw 
senior having the selection of his com])anion. Havelock was 
annoyed at an arrangement Avhich thi-eatened to indict an 
unwelcome associate on him, and to interfere Avith his course 
of study and devotion. To avoid this incxmvenience, he 
requested Lieut. Gardner to become the joint occupant of 
the r(K)ms. They continued thus associated for some weeks, 
enjoying the deligditfiJ intercourse of kindred minds. 
Havelock s mode of stating his opinions Avas always ardent, 
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and sometimes peremptory. From the innate ascendancy 
of talent, he seemed, with all his kindliness of disposition, to 
claim a natural superiority over others; and it required 
great tact and prudence to guide his mind in the pursuit of 
Divine truth. In liis companion, Lieut. Gardner, great 
judgment and a large Christian experience were happily 
blended with the highest respect for tlie character of his 
friend. Owing to this happy combination of qualities, their 
intercoui’se was of essential benefit to Havelock, who, on 
taking leave of him when he was furnished with a separate 
suite of apartments, said, “ Give me your hand ; I owe 
you more than 1 owe to any man living.” In Calcuttn, 
Havelock became a regular attendant at the Mission church, 
under the ministry of tlie Eev. Thomas Tliomason, and cul- 
tivated the acquaintance of the venerated Dr. Coj*rie, then 
Archdeacon of Calcutta, and subsequently Bishop of Madras. 
He also had the happiness of enjoying tlie ministiy of Bishop 
Heber, who was in the habit of jireacliing in a large barrack- 
room in the fort, before the cstalilishment of a scqiarate 
church and chajilain. Havelock likewise visited the mis- 
sionaries at SeraUipore, and took a special interest in their 
pious and energetic labours. From the period of his arrival 
in India, he was thm identified with the most eminent mem- 
bers of the religious community, and took a high position as 
the bold and unflinching champion of Christian tmth. 
There were some who did not hesitate to jeer him as a 
religious enthusiast, but lie stood so higii in public estima- 
tion, from his sterling attainments, and his strength of 
character, that contempt for the methodist was lost in ad- 
miration of the soldier. Having experienced the blessings 
of religion on his own mind, he was anxious to communi- 
cate them to others. During his residence of eleven months 
in the fort, he assembled as many men of his own regiment, 
the 13th, as chose to attend for religious instruction. He 
was thus enabled to acquire a beneficial influence over the 
weU-disposed men of the corps, and to attach them to him- 
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self by the strong ties of respect and affection, and to dilfuse 
among them the leaven of piety and temperance. 

Before Havelock had been a twelvemonth in India, the 
note of war was sounded, and he was called to embark 
in his first campaign. The British Government The first bu^ 
in India had been at peace for five years. Lord 
Hastings, notwithstan(.hng the magnitude of his military ex- 
peditions in Nepal and Central India, had bequeathed 
an overflowing treasuiy to his successor, a blessing so rare 
tliat it appeared to overwhelm the minds of the public func- 
tionaries. Various schemes were devised to relieve this 
superfluity ; and, among otliers, it was proposed to pay off 
the debts of the Civil Bervice, wliicli exceeded a million ; 
but while this plan was under considei’ation, the Burmese 
war came, and swallowed up all the savings of former years, 
and converted the sinplus into a deficit, which has never 
been extinguished. It was about the ])eriod of the battle of 
Blassey, while Clive was establishing British authority in the 
valley of the Ganges, that an ambitious and successful chief- 
tain, of the name of Alompra, had extended his dominions 
over the valley of the Ii'awaddy, and founded the Burmese 
empire, as it has been usually termed, which sti’etched from 
the l)ord(!j\s of China to the Bay of Bengal. Of all Asiatic 
dynasties, that of Alompi’adiad uniformly manifested the most 
remarkable sphit of arrogance in its foreign relations. Its 
intercourse with neighbouring sovereigns was always marked 
by the most contemptuous estimate of their strength, and by 
the most overweening conceit of its own power. Tlie pre- 
sumption of the court of Ava, in reference to the rulers of 
British IndiU, had reached its climax towards the close of 
Lord Hastings’ administration ; and Lord Arnhei'st, on as- 
suming the government, may be said to have found a Burmese 
war, as a legacy from his predecessor. The King of Ava, 
(ifter having conquered Assam, and overrun the Uttle princi- 
pality of Cachar, on our eastern frontier, which was known 
to be under our protection, proceeded to demand the cession 
of the eastern districts of Bengal, wliich he claimed up to tlie 
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Pudma, as the ancient patrimony of the Biu'mese crown. 
At the grand council held at the capital of Ava, Bundoola, 
the greatest of their generals, declared that from the moment 
of their resolution to invade Bengal “it was taken from 
under tlie Britisli dominions, and had become, in fact, what 
it liad ever been in right, a ])rovince of the Golden King.” 
There were also acts of positive aggression — the seizure 
of an island belonging to us on the Aracan coast, and tlie 
capture of one of our Euro]iean pilots, — wliich could not be 
overlooked ; thus, the first Burmese war gi^ew out of the in- 
solent demands and tlie ambitious aggres‘<ion of the Ikirmese 
court. Lord Amherst, therefore, issued a declaration of war 
in April, 1824, against tlie Burmese king, and prepared to 
sujiport it by a powerful armament. An army of 10,000 
men was embarked in a fleet of more than forty vessels, for 
the invasion of Ihiriuah, through the poi't of Ihmgoon, and 
placed under the command of 8ir Arcliibald (Aim])bell. 

Havelock’s military tahaits had liccome known to the 
members of GovcTinncnt during his n^sidence in Fort 
Havelock re- WiHiaiii, aiul he was nominated to the post of 

ceices a .. ... 

appointment and Denutv Assistaiit A(l ntant-(uMieral ol tJie expe- 

cmbaiks for Ran- _ I •' I 

ditioii. The ardent hope h(‘ had so long 
clu'rished of active# employment in his jirofession was thus 
accomyilishcd, and the opjiortnnity was now a Horded him of 
acquiring a practical knowledge of the ai't of whiiHi he had 
been studying the ])rincipl(‘s for niiu‘ years. But through 
some mismanagement in the marine de])artnient, the v(\ssel 
in which he was to embark did not leave the river before 
the 29th of April, more than a week after the fleet had 
sailed for the rendezvous at P(»rt Cornwallis, in the Andaman 
Islands. A succession of light winds and calms retarded his 
progress doAvn the Bay, and it Ava,s not till the 12th of May 
that the vessel he Avas in came up Avith a Government cruiser 
off the Andamans, Avhen he rciceived the mortifying intelli- 
gence that the expedition had sailed to Rangoon on the r)th 
of the month. lie hastened onward Avith all sail, but found, 
on reaching Rangoon, that the toAvn had been captured a 
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week, and that he had missed tlie opportunity of being 
present at the opening of the campaign. In a letter to his 
friend Lieut. Gai'dner, who had been prevented from 
accompanying the expedition by severe illness, he gave a 
vivid' description of the scene around him, which is interest- 
ing as conveying his impressions and feelings when placed 
for the first time on the theatre of Avar : — 


“ After two Lours’ sail amidst a deep silence that convinced us 
that Itangoon had fallen, suddenly we beheld the gilded spires of 
countless pagodas, mingling in the air, with a small 
forest of masts, a licet riding at its case, which we 
could no longer doubt was a victorious one. 

‘‘ To accoutre, collect baggage, and leap into boTits was the next 
task. We rowed on and perceived that the centre of the town 
was protected by a stockade, as it is the fashion to call it, but in 
fact by a sp(‘cics of defence of which, I thirds, I may give you 
some idea, by saying that it is most like a park paling in England, 
forty or fifty feet in height, and loopholed at the top, and fa- 
bricated of massive timbers instead of plank, platforms within 
affording the garrison the means of j^ouring forth in safety a 
deadly fire. We sec moored on shore captive war boats, and the 
houses on the banks filled with all tlie speaking apparatus of a 
military hos})ital ; while officers and men, wet and dirty, with 
Ijespattered jackets and faded forage caps,# are bustling on the 
wlnii'ves and jetties. 

“ We land at a ghaut or c[uay, Avhere dismantled guns with 
shattered jjainted wheels, cracked and splintered pillars, and dis- 
mantled cranes told half the tale of wreck and discomfiture. We 
make our way to the best jmchi, or brick-built house, and find 
there the general officers and staff. Salutations and explana- 
tions over, we hear from a hundred mouths the narrative which 
; I will endeavour to digest for your information. 

‘‘The Burmese government in Bangoon had not the slightest 
intelligence of the meditated descent before the 10th of May, the 


; day on which the fleet entered the river. In the midst of our 
j success, thei’cfore, let us remember that they have been taken by 
surprise. • There was no viceroy in the country, a new one being 
oil his way from Amerapoora, The command devolved on the 
Beywoon or admiral. This worthy’s first order was to cut some 

C 
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strong spars of wood, to which to tie his expected captives ; his 
next to seize the English in the city and the suburbs ; and our 
American frieials did not escape. His last order was at least 
amply obeyed. The prisoners were chained two and two, tiieir 
liands bound beliind them with cords, tightened until they became 
implements of toiture as well as of security. They were led to 
the hall of execution, their clothes torn off, their necks bared, the 
sharpened knives made ready, all in train for the bloody business 
of decapitation. Mr. Hough and Mr. Wade, the two missionaries, 
were chained togetlier, and carried in this state past their own 
house. Mid-day on the 11th tlie ileet liovc in sight. The Liffeij 
anchored ojiposite the central fort or jetty. It opened on her, 
firing about a shot a minute. In the liope that they would speedily 
see tlio folly of continuing so une([ual a contest, the frigate an- 
swered for some minutes sliot for shot ; at length, perceiving them 
thus bent on destruction, she commenced in earmvst, not by a 
salvo or broadside, but in one long, loud, steady, (auitinuous roar, 
killing, shattering, crashing, splintering, and dismantling. At 
this moment the Lanie took her station, and bellowed forth in 
similar strains against an adjacent portion of the town. In a few 
moments the guns of this fort of forts were strewed about the 
platform. The Ueywoon took to horse, and made off with his 
armed followers: and tlie whole populatioii of Rangoon, partly 
from the force of panic, and 2 )artly in obedience to the spitefnl 
orders of their chief, rushed after him into the neighbouring 
jungles. An hour elapsed ere boats could be ])rocured in suffi- 
cient numbers to land simultaneously. The 41st was then pushed 
on shore below the town ; the 13th into the mined fort; and tlie 38th 
above it. They met with little opposition, and by dusk the army 
found itself in (juiet possession of Rangoon, with scarce any being 
but themselves within its walls. Their first task was the joyful 
liberation of the English a,nd American prisoners. 

‘‘ We see droves of bullocks in front of our lines, but cannot 
venture far into the jungles 1o shoot them. Our ow)i tables are, 
indeed, now pretty plentifully supplied with the wild poultry 
which throngs the woods, but this does nothing for the time object 
of an officer’s care, the strength of the ])rivate soldier. It is in 
vain for those who admire tlu^ conduct of Rostopchin at Moscow, 
to vituperate this barbarous Reywoon, as far as the principle of his 
defence is concerned ; but he is said to have had recourse to truly 
savage measures to compel the natives to adhere strictly to his 
plan of migration. Their waves and children were seized, and a 
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cruel death inflicted on those whose Mhers, liushands, and brethren 
did not follow them. 

will prefer to any details of petty warfare, some account 
of the missionaries Avho are established in the suburbs 

, 1 1 1 i. 1 Ilavdock’s notice 

of tins siiuiular town. 1 ou have heard already tlie or the mission- 

^ , 1 . . 1 1 ‘ ^ Burmah. 

trials to which tlioy were subjected at the period ot 
our descent. Tlie mission, on the whole, has not been rapidly 
successful. They do not number more than eighteen converts 
since its first establishment, hut they have given proofs of deep 
sincerify and piety. Air. .ludson is now on Ids third visit to 
Amerapoora, the cajiital. lie is said to have established himself 
in the good graces of the monarch, but his friends tremble to think 
of the fate to Avhich the first rumour of hostilities may subject him. 
But tiny have not forgotten the liope that cannot die, effectually 
stierigthened by the recollection of their own recent and most 
pi'ovideiitial eseapiv The political agent, Major Canning, assures 
me that he do('s not considi'r him in danger, and 1 did not venture 
to ask him for what multiplication of salary he would bo content 
to place himself in his situation. 

“ Tli(^ boast of Bangoon is its suburb, eastward and northward. 
Esea.T)in<^ by the eastern gate, you find yourself, for the 

r , i , U' .f ’ \ ' . , , Anri of the mag- 

distance ot halt a mile, on a good road, amidst mhccntshop- 

p , - 11 “ 1 I'figoda. 

groves ot palmyra., aeacia., bamooo, mangoe, and a 
vaiiety ol fruit trees. The road now begins to ascend, and for 
upwards of a mile and a half is skirted liy small pagodas and low 
archt'd temples of (ijiudama.. Midwa,y up llie bin, which forms 
our ]iosiiiun, is a tom file occupied by th(‘ head-tpiarters of the 13th. 
Jt is a large stpiare apnrtment, Avith yaidtcd ceiling, curiously gilt 
and adorned Avilh clumsily carved corniees and ornaments. A 
vast image of the god has now reet'ived, in its arms, the colours of 
the corps, and the regimental jest is to introduce you to the new 
ensign. . , . lialf a mile on is the croAvning splendour of this 
haughty hill of ‘devil Avorshi])’ — the grand pagoda, — its name, 
Dagun, reminds us of the rebuke of the uncircumcised. It stands 
on a vast sipiare platform of raised earth, faced Avith brick, of 200 
yards in every dii-eetion. The pagoda itself, of burnished gilt, 
rises to the height of 360 feet above tlie level of the platform. 
All around are the houses of the priests, and the temples of the idol. 
This country, defective in laws, sciences, and warlike resources, and 
civil government, seems to have lavished all its wealtli on its hie- 
rarchy. TheAvhole slope of our j^osition is covered with houses for 

c2 
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priests and sheds for devotees, wliicli afford shelter for 6000 men. 
We liave scarcely a tent pitched in our lines. Imagine for yourself 
our regiment in the ‘ sanctum sanctorum ’ of Gaudama. Desecrated 
by the purpose to which it has been turned, this hill is yet delight- 
fully healthy.” 

The tciii])le of Gaudama was now, bowe\'er, to be con- 
secrated to the service of tlie living and true God. Amidst 
iiavoiork ha* aiixicdv fov tlio ])liysical comfort of liis men, 

ship It) the Slioe. Havelock did not neglect tlieir spiritual interests, 
uafcoii paHod.i. cliapkiiii witli the British force, 

either from Madras or Bengal, but Havelock was at his 
post when in the fudd, as he had been in the chapel. 
Amidst tlie gx'iieral revehy of a conqinning host, which no 
effort can adeqiiatxdy ix'strain, he assembled the men whom 
he had brought under his inihience foi* devotional exercises, 
and had obtaimxl permission to occupy oiu^ of the cloisters 
of the Great Bagoda. An odicer who had acxxjmpanied the 
expedition, stated to the writer of tliis memoij*, that once 
passing round the tem])l(‘, he heard the sound of distant 
psalmody, and threading his way through the ])assages to 
the s])ot from which it proceeded, found himself in a small 
sid(i chapel, with little images of Boadlia in the usual sitting 
postuix' arraugx'd , round the room. A little oil lamp had 
been placed in the lap of each figui'e, and the pious soldiers 
of the loth were standing uj), with Havelock in the midst 
of them, singing a Christian hymn amidst those idolatrous 
associations. It xvould be diflicult to imagine a more 
delightful or I’omantic e])isode in this scene of warl’are and 
desolation. 

Bangoou had been occu})i(*d on the 11th of May, and the 
enemy had disa])p('ared, but their presence in tlu; vicinity of 
Action of tlio the town was felt by stealthy attacks on our 
2 btiiofMaj. j)osition from tlu' thi(*k and almost impenetrable 
jungki round the town. They had made an inciu’sion on 
lie 2/th of tlui month, and it was resolved to send out a 
orce the next day, to chastise and dislodge them. Havelock 
kvas in high spirits in the prospect of being for the first time 
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in actunl conflict with an enemy. Great was his disappoint- 
ment, therefore, when Colonel Tidy, the head of the Ad- 
jutant’s department, accosted liim as he was ])i*oceGding to 
join the column, and stated that as his own position required 
him to be in attendance on tlic Commander-in-Cliief, it was 
iu‘cessa.ry for llaveloc.k to return to liangoon and conduct 
the ollicial details of the ollice. The enemy, tlioiigh con- 
tem])tible in the o])(ni field, was valorous behind stockades, 
and the engngeinent was well contested. A contempt of 
the foe had led to a neglect of any reconnaissance, and the 
troops toiled wearily through inti’icate jungle and brush- 
Avood, across drem'hed paddy fields, and owr swollen ri- 
vulets, amidst heavy rain. At one (ime, the General himself 
had to Avade through Avater up to the shoulders, and the 
howitzer Avhich ac.companic'd the force. Avas buried in the 
mud. The enemy’s ])osition Avas for a time concealed by a 
thick mist, and a spatteihig lire Avas tlui only indication 
Avdiich the troops had of tlu‘ jnoximity of the Ihirmese. It 
was at length found that two large stockades, on the edge 
of th(‘ jungle, bristling Avith adA^anced abattis, strongly com- 
])act(‘d of earth, Avere (illed Avith the enemy. The 13th 
and 38tli, the tAvo lA'ginuaits Avhivh bore the brunt of the 
campaigns, aA'airnig themselves of an opcyiing left for ingress 
and (‘gress, rusluai iq)on the stockades, and carried them at 
th(‘ i)oiut of the bayonet, at the same time setting fire to the 
Avoodcai deleiices. The loss of tlu; (Muan}^ aauis great, for an 
order had been issued to the troops, not to encumber them- 
selves Avith prisoners. “ Lieut. Alexander IIoAvard,” AVi’ote 
IhiAvlock, Avho Avas a volunteer for the day, and had been 
seen cdieering on the men Avith v(!iy distinguisluHl gallantry, 
unluckily rushed upon an angle Avhere the Burmese, pent 
like rats in a corner, Avere struggling despei’ately to escape 
from the British bayonet. As he piisluKl on, sabre in hand, 
three balls struclc him on the side, and at the same moment 
a Burmese s[)earcd him in the back. Dennie tells me he 
found him expiring, his sabre yet clenched in his hand, 
fallen and lying over a dead Burman, in Avhose skull was a 

uoar 
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frightful gash.” Howard’s remains were interred the same 
evening, in a corner of the enclosure of one of the pagodas. 
As he lay before the door, it was proposed to stiip and 
’reattire the body. Havelock pointed to his gory side, and 
said, “ You can affix no brighter ornament than that to the 
body of a brave soldier; had we but his own good sword, and 
the spear of his enemy, his obsequies would be complete.” 

On the 5th of July Havelock found himself for the first 
time intrusted with the responsibilities of command. A little 
Havelock finds hcforc suiiset, a party to which he had been at- 
fiJrumeTJcom- taclicd wus sciit to capture a stockade, “ which,” 
as he wrote to Lieut. Gardner, was situated 
in the midst of a jungle liorribly thick and tangled, and 
most disrespectfully near our ])osition. The senior officer, 
who had just risen from a sick bed, was exhausted by fatigue, 
and unable to act, and I, as the only staff ofHc*er pres(mt, 
seized the reins at rather a critical moment. The tr()oj)s did 
not support mo, as older soldiers would have done ; not that 
they evinced any disposition to go about, but they stood 
wasting ammunition in an exposed situation, wluai theyshould 
have pushed ea and used their bayou (‘ts, as I bid them 

do. I had sixteen of my friends of the 13tli killed and 
wounded, and ])ooivBarrett’s ifghi arm shot off. Aftcir this 
my .pioneers (Madrassees) fairly flung down the ladders and 
would not budge, though I coaxed, hainngued, and tlnushed 
them by turns, all under the best fire our feeble enemy could 
keep up, and within pistol-shot of the work. At length, 
with European aid, I got my ladders fixed, and cariied my 
point just AVlum darkness reudei'cd the capture useless.” 
On the 8th of July there Avas ‘‘ a, grand field-day of stockades, 
the best whicli tlie foi’ce had made.” Havelock Avas per- 
sonally engaged throughout the day Avith his OAvn corps, the 
13th, Avhich led the column. It Avas in this engagement 
that Colonel Side, as Havelock Avrote, broke his own sabre 
over the skull of a leader, a man of rank and a noted 
swordsman, and then, seizing his Aveapon, nearly cleaved his 
body at one stroke. 
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• The rains had now set in with their usual violence at 
Eangoon. The troops, cooped up in that unhealthy town, 
soon fell victims to disease, which created greater Havelock’s 
havoc in their ranks than the weapons of tlie lie Is obliged to 
enemy had done. By the end of July nearly 
one Indf the force was in the grave or in hospital. Have- 
lock was ])rostrated by a severe attack of hver complaint, 
and was ordered by a medical committee to quit the field 
and return to Bengal. In Calcutta his complaint baffled the 
skill of the ablest of the faculty, and they at length pre- 
scribed a visit to England, as affording the ordy chance^eff 
saving his life. To return home at such a period, however, 
Avas to relinquish all prospect of taking an active share in the 
camj^aign, at a time Avhen he Avas panting for professional 
ocenjAation. Willi great reluctance they yielded to his im- 
])ortnnate request to be alloAved to substitute a •short ti'ip by 
sea to Bombay for the longei* voyage to England, promising 
faithfully to embark for Eairojie if the shorter excursion 
failed to restore health. lie hoi)ed thereby to recover suffi- 
cient strength to resume his place in the force before the 
Avar Avas brought to a (‘los(‘, Avhich, in the dilatory manner 
in Avhich it Avas conducted, Avas not likely to be accom- 
])lished for mor(; than a tAvelvenionth.^ He embarked for 
Bombay in January, and Avas re('(‘ived Avith great cordiality 
by the Govcu’nor, the lion. Mountstuart Elphinstone, and 
the Commauder-in-Chief, Sir Charles Colville. From Bombay 
he proceeded to Boonah, and passed several Aveeks Avith his 
brotlier William, then in the 4th Dragoons. Begular ex- 
ercise, vacation of mind, and the society of one dear to him, 
combined with skilful medical treatment, repaired the ravages 
made by toil, ffitigue, and disease on his feeble frame. From 
the time of his landing at Bombay his progress toAvards con- 
valescence, though slow, was uninteri*upted. The voyage 
seemed to give him a ncAV lease of hfe, and he Avas thus 
enabled to pass through thirty-tAvo years more of Inchan 
labour. He left Bombay on the 17th of May, 1825, reached 
Madras on the 29th, and, after spending a fortnight there. 
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found himself on the 22nd of Juno again on the soil of 
Biirmah. In aimoimcing liis return to his friend Lieutenant 
Gardner, ]u) remarked — 

ILus liave I lost si^lit of one of the most singular and imposing 
spectacles of barbaric strategy on record, in my absence, during the 
, ,, , , investment of Kanwon by the larea eih masse of the 
tenant Gardner. J^m-mese empire iiiidcr tlie j\Iuha Bundoola. The rest 
of the campaign consistt'd of a series of jungle skirmishes, some of 
them daring and brilliant, but the loss of my share in vdiich, I the 
less regi'et, as they promise hereafter to be abundant. Let mo not 
ungratefully forget to (‘ommemoratt^ the abundant compensation 
winch a gracious Providence vouchsafed to dcv’isc^ aiid work out 
for me, iindt'r the decree of loss of h<‘alth and interruption of pro- 
fessional pros]>octs, which, in mercy and not in anger, avms permitted 
to go forth against me. I may mention as slight advantage's the 
having been conupelled within a few months to visit the three 
great capital cities of Ib-itish supremacy in the East; the perijilus 
of all the peninsula, and the ancient island of Serendib (Ceylon), as 
it is calk'd in the Arabian fictions; a sight of the greater ghauts of 
Alalabar, (lie Indian Apennines, the finest range 1 have seen since 
1 left the Alps. . . . And still greater than these, the having 

Inade the acipiaintance of two such men as the lion. jMonntstnart 
El])liinstone and Peginald Ileber, both of whom T ibund at Bombay. 

Imrewell. I have this moment received an order to move on 
Prorne. Write, and n^apiitt^ me for this tedious recital, by just as 
ample an account of your own ])roceedings and prospects. Bely 
on it yon will not weary me. Meanwhile think of me as of one 
who sincerely, 1 trust, faithfully prays for you, and who, though he 
humbly endeavours to n'gard all men as brethren, is to you, what 
he do('s not subscribe himself to many, and lightly and withoiit 
meaning to none, — Your friend, TIenky Havelock.” 

II a, vchx'k joined the army at PixaiK' in the beginning of 
August, and omitted no o])])oilnnity wbicli the intervals of 
„ military duty idlowed of colleeling his men for 

lie resumes the . . ~ 

menouhi’s re-'''' I'Gigioiis ex(?reis('s. Whatever reproach he might 
inenr for his nudhodism, it was readily admitted 
that no men Avere more orderly and steady, and more ready 
for duty, than those who met him to read the Bible and sing 
])salms. Tills was singularly exemplified on one oeeasion 
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during the campaign. A sudden attack was made on an 
outpost at niglit, and Sir Arcliibald Campbell ordered ii]) 
some men of another corps to support it, but they were not 
prepared foi* the call after a carouse. “ Then call out Have- 
lock’s sjiints,” he exclaiuKid, “ tliey are always sober and can 
be dei)ended on, and Havelock himself is always ready.” 
The saints got under arms with pi'omptitude, and the enemy 
were at once rc])ulsed. 

Tlie army continued to advance towards tlie capital, and 
fought two engagements with tlao enemy at Napadee and 
Patanago, in both of which Havelock took 

, Thp ,irmy All- 
an acdive part. ihe ilurmese were as usual 'anoi-stotii« 

> ^ capitfil. Peace 

defeated with gr(!at loss. The king, exhausted nVo<!l!'’®iiavTKk 
by the war, and humiliated by defeat, now found 
it ni'cessary to sue for ])(‘a(*(‘. He caused J)r. Price, one 
of the American missionarii's at Ava, who had beiai placed 
in confinement at the commencement of hostilities, and 
treiited with great barbai’ity, to be released, and sent him 
doAvn to tlu; canip, in comjiany Avith liis own phaiipoten- 
tiaries, to negotiate a treaty, which Avas at lengtli completed 
[ind signed. Pmt it soon be(*ame apparent that, Avith tiie 
usual duplicity of Asiatic momu’chs, he had entered upon 
tlies(‘ iK'gotiations only to gain time U) assemble another 
army for a final struggle. A liody of 18,000 men, styled 

tli(’ retrieATrs of the king’s glory,” was sent doAvn to 
ittack the Pritish troops, and protect the cajiital. Sir 
A^rchibald Campbell’s force had been reduced by sickness to 
1800, but he had with him tAventy-eight guns, “ AvJiich,” ac- 
cording to Havelock’s description, poured a continuous 
dorm of shot and sliell among the enemy. The deafening 
)eals succeedcal each other Avith a rapidity Avhich suggestecl 
-he image of unchecked vengeance falling in thunder u]X)n 
lie heads of tlujse deceitful barbarians.” The Burmese 
kvere signally defeated, all their standards Avere cajitured, 
uid they lied in dismay to the capital, Avith the tidings of 
Jieir own discomfiture. Tlie king noAV found it necessary to 
iccept the terms of peace which had Ix'cii proposed by 
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the Brills] I commander. Dr. Price was again sent in all 
haste lo.the English camp in com[)any with Mr. Judson, the 
fathei* of the American mission in Biirmali, who liad also 
been treated with atrocious severity during ii long captivity 
in Ava. ‘‘ It was curious,” remarks ITa-velock, to see a 
staunch republican, like Dr. Price, tlius converted into a 
re[)rcsentative of the Biirmau despotism.” The two Ameri- 
can missionaries, and tlie Burmese envoys, at lengtli com- 
]deted live tretity of Yandaboo, wliicli was signed on tJie 
24th of Eebriiary, and ])y wlii<‘h the king was compelled to 
C(;de*th(! provinces of Assam, Aracan and Teuasserim, and 
to })ay an indemnity of one million towards the expenses 
of a war wiiich had cost us thirteen millions. Havelock was 
selected by Sir vVrchibald Campbell to procn^ed to Ava, and 
receive the ratihcation of die treaty from'Mhe golden foot,” 
and Avith him were associated (.-aptain Lmnsden iiiid Di’. 
Knox. After many delays, the British r(‘[)resentatLves Averc' 
admitted into the royal prestmce. ‘^The monarch of Ava,” 
says Ihivelock, scuited on his throne of state, surrounded 
by the ensigns of I’oyalty, envh’oned liy the princes of tlu‘ 
royal house and liiu'age, and attended by the high ministers 
and chief officers of the ]-ealni, receded, with every mark of 
gracious considerati/m, our congratulations in the name of 
the Commissioners, on the pacHication happily concluded 
betAvecai the tAvo states, acc(‘pted their ])resents, directed 
suitable retui’iis to be mad(‘, and, in conclusion, caused tiui 
British officers entrusted Avith this charge to be invested 
Avifli the insignia of titles and honorary distinctions ;” and 
thus ended tin* first Burm(*se Avar. 

The army ininu‘dia1ely marched doAvn to Eangoon, and 
embarked for (Calcutta, and IMadras. The force being thus 
Havelock pro- brokcai up, Havelock’s ai)])ointinent as Deimty 

oce.is with ( ol. . ^ 

cutt.ai’sik'ta.h- AsMstant AdiutanMienerul ceased, and as thei’c 
ter tu cawiipore. r(‘cognil ioii of his s(‘rvices, Avith the ex- 

ception of tlie (ilU‘t of gold l(‘af which had been })lac(‘d on 
his forehead at the (Aurt of Ava, Avlum he Avas invested 
with the title of a Burmese noble, he jirepared to return to 
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liis duty as a Lieutenant of Her Majesty’s loth Foot. During 
the campaign, liowever, he laid formed the acquaintance of 
Colonel Willoughby Cotton, commanding one of the divisions 
of the army, ns Brigadier-General. The Colonel had many 

0] )portunities of a[)preciating his great military talents, and 
considered it a pity tliat a man so highly gifted should be 
entombed among tlie lieutenants of a I'cgi merit of foot. 
Having been np[)ointed to tlie command of a large detach- 
ment of ti‘oo])s j)i‘oceeding to CaAvn[)oi‘e, Coloiui Cotton 
obtained for his young friend the temporary appointiiKMit 
of interpiuUn’. Havelock, after his return from Biirmah, 
soon found his way to Seram[)oi*e, and renewed his acquaint- 
auc(‘ with the missionaries. On his jouimey to Cawiqrore, he 
commenced a (*orresi)ondence with tlu^ com])iler of this 
memoir, wJii(‘h was coutiniKHl for a period of thirty years, 
witli unal)a(ed aflection, and tcwminated only tlu' day 
bObie lie was attacked ))y tlie complaint which ended his 
existence. 

‘^Aly dear 1\ tarsi miaiu— 1 write to enclose a soldier’s mite to- 
wards tlie building of yonr new cliagel at Serampore. ]{ad the 
British array on reaching Vniidahoo raa.noaivri'd in two columns on 

1) (»th hanks of the Irawaddy, instead of turning diplomatists, I 
might by this time have been in a condity)n to luwe sent yon a 
laig(*r ()ft(ning, but could not have aceom])ani('d it with greater 
solicitude for the success of all objects cognati; to that to which T 
beg you to devote this trilling one. 1 move in the humble post of 
nduipretei', which is not very tlattering to the vanity of the ex- 
Depiity Assistant Ailjutant-tnmeral of the first Jlritish array which 
exteiuh'd our conqm'sts b(‘yond the (hinges eastward ; but [ am not 
in despair of something better awaiting me on our north-west 
trontier. Do me the favour to present my kindest regards to the 
whole of your kind and hosjiitable circle. Serampore is one of the 
points in this land of ray (i hope not dishonourable) exile, to which 
my thoughts will ever revert with a feeling of very dimp interest.” 

These expectations Avere not at the time to Ixi fulhlled. 
(Jiir noith-west fronti(‘r was to enjoy a ])(M‘iod of repose for 
eleven years. The “something better,” which Havelock 
was looking forward to in 1826, did not arrive till 1838, when 
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he found liimself again under the command of Colonel — then 
Sir Willoughby Cotton, marching acro‘^s tlie Indus to the 
conquest of Cabul. This long period of repose from the 
active duties of tlie field presents few incidents of interest 
in Havelock’s career, but it was not a period of inac- 
tivity. Ilis mental constitution admitted of no cessation 
of labour, and lie only exchanged the labours of the 
camp for the drudgery of the cantonment or the ofTice. 
With the arrival of the detachment at Cawnpore, his 
appointment as interpreter ceased, and he returned to 
his regiment at Dinapoi’c, and resumed liis duties as a 
Lieutenant. To relieve the monotony of a subaltern’s 
life, he began to com])ile a narrative of the Burmese 
expedition, and had made some progre^ss in his manu- 
script, when he was again appointed to the more agreeable 
duties of a staff situation. Colonel Cotton had been placed in 
Appointed Adja- command of the depot of King’s troops, then 
atchiusurah. receutly cstabLislied at (.amisuiali, al)oiit twelve 
miles above Seramiiore, and he solicited his cousin, Lord 
Comberinere, the Commander-in-ChkT, to bestow the ])ost of 
AdJuUint on his friend Havelock. It was one of tlu^ fcAV 
staff appointments in India which could be held by an 
officer of the rio 3 "al <army, and it was conferred not h‘ss as 
an acknowledgment of Havelock’s services, than as the 
result of personal solicitation. He left l)ina])ore on the 
15th of March, 1827, and in the course of the year sent the 
following letters to Seranipore, in reference to his proposed 
compilation : — 

‘‘The course of events seems about to carry me again into your 
neighbourhood. I have just been appoijited to the adjutancy of 
'Correspondet.ee King’s dcpot at Chinsuruh, and propose to start by 
u'ify oi'S'nur-** th^wk on the 15th. This little appointment is pleasing 
meoecHinpuigiis. relieves me from the tedium of regimental 

life, as it is offered to me in some sort as a requital for services, 
and as it will, I trust, afford me the opportunity of cultivating my 
acquaintance with yourself ami your kind family. 

I have for two months been condemned to rather a monotonous 
state of existence in this very uninteresting cantonment. Some 
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portion of its weariness I have endeavoured to dispel by attempting 
a sketch of the military events of the first war against the barba- 
rians of Ava. The scribbled pages have gradually increased in 
number. At length I have been emboldened to think of making 
their contents public. If I print I should like to see my title-page 
sanctioned with the name of Serampore. Still, I am half afraid of the 
storm of hostility which the free discussion of recent events might 
draw upon a subordinate officer. Men of years and of rank are so un- 
willing ever to be proved in the wrong; and I cannot, in common 
honesty, attempt to show that in 1824, ’25, and ’26 they were 
always in the right. I have indeed left the Government untouched, 
I have judged measures by the rules of the only art which I pre- 
tend ever to have studied, lly details and criticisms ar.e purely 
military. I believe that one volume octavo will embrace all that 
I have written, or shall write on this topic, 

‘‘ It would not, T presume, occupy many weeks to get it through 
the press at Seram])ore. rublic curiosity will not demand more 
than 300 copies. I know no man whose advice I should value 
morei on such a subject than your own. Tell me what you think 
of the state of public opinion in India. Do the Indian community 
car(* one straw about the Burman war? Do they care enough to 
induce them to read 300 pages about it ? ” 

Oil the same subject lie wrote again : — 

23rd April, 1827. 

I do not think I liave in a single sentf'nce of my work com- 
ndtted myself against the Government. The generals I have not 
treated quite so well. As regards them, I sliall perhaps have to 
modify and soften down, before I can venture to print. But were 
the manuscript carried Di stain quo to the press, it is not impossible 
tliat I might find my name omitted in the army list of some sub- 
sequent month for having presumed to think that a brigadier- 
general can do wrong ; but I should have no apprehension whatever 
of tlie peaceful sliades of Serampore being disturbed by the fulmi- 
nation of the Bengal Government. 

“ Perhaps, however, I exaggerate the danger, rather than the 
causes of offence. No man is a fair critic in his own case. Nothing 
but dt^.spair of your being able to decypher my villanous autograph 
prevents me from submitting the manuscript to your judgment on 
this head. Your kind offer to usher my first historical essay into 
the world demands my warmest acknowledgments. 1 must mention 
to you, however, a difficulty which was suggested to me in Calcutta : 
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copyright, it appears, is not protected in India. If my work 
published here were to excite any interest in England, the first 
copy which reached that country would be reprinted in London, 
the work pirated, and the old case occur 

^ ITos versifiiloa foci, tulit alter lionorea, 

8ic VOS non vobis,’ &c.’' 

“ June ISih, 1827. 

“I wish to piint niy pages uniformly with the Napoleon Memoirs. 
I hope neither you nor the world will attribute this species of 
imitation to vanity ; I think it the best form of military history. It 
is, in fact, a very trifling improvement on the plan of the Com- 
mentaries of the Roman dictator. Each canii)aign should form a 
book, of which the subdivisions are numbered in Roman capitals. 
Eacli left-hand ])a.go should be headed, ‘Campaign of the Monsoon 
‘ (Campaign of 1825, 1826,’ <!v:c. &c. Each right-hand page with the 
name of the scene of action, — Rangoon, Prome, Meeaday, Pag- 
ghan-myo.” 

>Scpteinl)('r 18th, 1827. 

“ Do me the fiivour kindly to correct the little bit of Homer in 
the lldth j)age now returned. 1 have no copy of the original in 
my possession, nor a Greek book of any kind. The passage is, I 
think, in book A of the Iliad.” 


January 12th, 1828. 

“1 wish the copi(‘s to be lettered on the back, ‘Campaigns in 
Ava,’ above, and ‘ Havelock ’ below. ‘ Snodgrass’s Burman War,’ 
or ‘Havelock’s Campaigns,’ appears to me nonsense. It was Lord 
Amherst’s war, and they were 8ir Archibald Campbell’s campaigns.” 


Havelock’s first work, the “Campaigns in Ava,” was 
piiblislied at Serain])ore early in 1828. For thirteen years 
Pul)licntion of the he had made the military art his constant study, 
and he liad recently enjoyed the first opportunity 
of testing his knowledge by the lessons of actual warfare. 
Tlie Avork was, therefore, not only a narrative of miUtary 
movements, but a record of the judgment which he had 
been led to form of the strategy of the campaigns. Tliougli 
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lie had endeavoured to avoid the charge of pedantry, it was 
freely brought against liis woi’k, partly from its pecuhar 
irrangement, but chielly from the use of the word “ bar- 
barian,” which he had at)plied to tlic Burmese, and which 
w'as treated as a conceiteil adoption of the term employed by 
Ooisar in designating the Gauls. These, however, were but 
-superficial defects; the narrative was not only clear, but 
luminous ; all cumbersome details were avoided, and the 
reader was presented witli the salient points of each 
iminmuvre and action. In this, his maiden work, he exem- 
plified the remark of one of his most distinguished com- 
manders in after days, that more knowledge was to be 
obtained of the real position of afiaii’s from six sentences of 
Havelock, than from as many pages of another writer. 
Tlie style was sententious and classical, but would have been 
more agreeal)]e if lie hud lieen enabled to give it some of the 
ease of his familiar coiTes])ondence. It was considered so 
elose an imitation of the models of antiquity, that Havelock 
was, either in jok(^ or earnest called the modern Thucydides. 
But the work was cliidly rcunarkable for his bold strictures 
on tlu‘ tactics of the commanders. It did not fail to give 
olfence by the feailess exjiosition of errors Avhich are com- 
monly blinked in the ofiicial despatches. No military 
commander is dispos(‘d to tok'rate the criticism even of his 
\ ictori(‘s, still less when their character is somewhat equivocal, 
[lud the eiTors of his strategy have been retrieved by the 
cowardice of the enemy, or the self-sacrifice of his own 
troops. Ilavekx'.k had ivekoned ujion a ‘‘ storm of hostility,” 
though he could scarcely have anticipated its virulence ; but 
he was determiiuHl to brave obloquy in the cause of truth, 
and in the performance of what he considered his duty. 
The book made many enemies, and created a prejudice 
against him not favourable to his jirofessional prospects. 
Some time alter its appearance, his brother William haviiuT 
visited England, and called at the Horse Guards, saw the 
‘‘Campaigns in Ava” lying on the table of the oflicer to 
whom he addressed himself. “ Are you the author of that 
work ? ” Avas the first inquiry. “ It is irom the pen of my 
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younger l)rot]jcr.” Is lie tired of liis coniinission ? ” was the 
curt and sigiiificaut rejoinder. The Avork was, liowever, 
un(|uestionably one of the best models of military history 
AA^hieh liad evei‘ appeared in India, and its merits were fully 
ap])reciatcd by those Avhose opinion Avas of real value. In 
his second military history, published thirteen years after, he 
thus refers to the ‘‘ Durmese Campaigns ” : — 

]\Ty former effort as an autlior laid not met Avith that species 
of reward which is commonly lookt'd for in the present day. No 
enterprisiin^ publisher had taken under his auspices my ‘Memoirs 
of the Three ( Campaigns,’ It liad been printed in a distant land, 
and thus placed beyond tlui nach of tlie praise or blame of the 
constituted critics of Hritain ; and in consc(pieiicc of the sliort 
memories of a large proportion of my subscribers, the proceeds of 
the piiblication had scarcely defrayed the cost of giving it to a 
limited number of readers. Yet a counterpoise to these nioitifica- 
tious was not wanting. A few officers of rank, whoso discernment 
and candour I could not doubt, even in my own ease, had charac- 
terised the ))erformance as hon(‘st and faithful ; three command(‘rs- 
in-chief in India had spoken favourably of it to others, as well as 
to myself. And I have been deceived, if, when war was likely to 
1)6 renewed in the Ihirman empire, and information regarding it 
had become valuable, a fourth general, ])laced in the same .situation 
of re.sponsible control above advertcnl to, did not lind, or profess 
to find, in the ])ages of the neglected lieutenant, development.s 
of fact and reasoning Avhich he had in vain sought in book.s on 
the same topiT^, that had enjoyed the sunshine of a more brilliant 
pojmlarity.” 

The book brought him neither profit nor promotion. 
It might reasonably have been .supposed that in a service 
like that of India, Avhere the di.scovery and the employment 
of talent is essemtial to the succe.ss of government, an officer 
Avho had exhibited no ordinary military abilities during the 
war, and subsiMjuently in his commentary on it, would not 
have b(HMi alloAved to pine in obscurity. Yet during the 
eleven years of neglect he Avas doomed to experience from 
this time, not a repining note ever escaped his pen. He 
found ample solace in the conscientious ])erformaucc of the 
duties of his station, 
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]I{ivc‘l()ck nniiaiuod at Cliiiisiirali for three years, taking 
cliargo of tlie recruits as they arrived from England, and 
superintending their discipline and transport to Havebck’s mar 
their regiments. He was a frequent visitor at 
8erampore, and cultivated the society of Dr. Carey, 
Dr. Marsliman, Mr. Mack, and tlie writer of this Memoir. 
On tlie Dth of Fiibrnary, 1829, he was married to Hannah 
I 8hc])herd, the*youngest daughter of the Eev. Dr. Marshman, 
'whose nuMiiory is revered by the Christian world, as one of 
the Seramporc; missionaries, the great pioneers of Cliristian 
|ci\ilisation in the noith of India. This connection was the 
!S()urc(i o(“ unalh^yed luijipiness to him for twenty-nine years. 
It was delightful to witness a man of Havelock’s strong 
licharactia’, unliending himself amidst the endearments of 
^Tl()ni(‘sti(‘. life, and exhibiting the great soldier and the 
Intern discaplinarian, as the most aflectionate of husbands and 
Tlu‘ most exemplary of paixmts. But even on his wedding- 
<]ay h(' mauifc'^ted that resolute submission to the claims of 
jdntv which was the main s[)i‘ing of his conduct through 
life. On the morning fixed foi* the W(‘dding, he was sum- 
|iioned to attend a military court of enquiry in Port William, 
^hich was to be liOd at noon. It Avas in vain that his 
fricMids urg(Ml on him that so importa«t an (went as his 
laari'iage would be consideixMl an ample justifmation of his 
|])'^('ii(‘e. He maintained that as a soldier he was bound to 
pbey orders, regardless of his own (Tmvenience. The mar- 
riage was therefore solemnised at an earlier hour, after 
Mhch he ]iroc(>eded to Calcaitta in a swift boat, attended 
the court, and i-eturiKul to Serampore in time lor the nuptial 
baiKjuet. Prom the jieriod of Havelock’s arrival in Incha, 
ind the cominenccmient of his Indian allowances, he hacl 
letermined to devote a tenth of his income to objects of 
3i('ty and benevohmee. On his marriage he resolved to ad- 
here to the same rule, from Avliidi hn never swerved, even 
^dien his resources were redimed to the scanty pay of a 
icaitenant. 

Poi several years IlavehAck had been investigating the 

i) 
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question of infant *and adult baptism. He bad debated the 
subject with Mr. Judson, the American missionary, after he 
Havelock joins joiued the En^disli (‘amp, on being liberated from 
mJnuyf Hh”* captivity, and his previous views were shaken, 
cathoiidsm. endeavoured to bring tlie subject under dis- 

cussion at Serainp(3re, but found that it was the only topic 
on wbicli Ills friends were unwilling to enter. They consi- 
dered it their mission to evangelise tlie heathen, not to bring 
Christians to the adoption of their oavii denominational 
views, how(iver conseuaitiously they were maintained as a 
compbiumt j)art of Gosp(*l truth. Ilavekx'k wjis thus lel’t to 
liis own researches, and he was at length led to the con- 
viction that baptism by immersion, after a confession of 
faith, was in a(X‘ordanc.e with Scripture teac'hing and apos- 
tolic practice. Tie dc'termined, therefore, to join the Baptist 
community, and was accordingly baptized by the Itev. John 
Macd^, in the chapel at S(*rampore. Tliis chang(‘ of views 
cntailcKl the loss of some (‘herishc‘d fritaidships, but he coii- 
sider(?d himself in the path of duty, and, with his character- 
istic fearlessness, was erjually ])r()of against the displeasiu'e 
of fi’ieiids and the; raillery of (aiemies. But tliouglj Ins 
sentiments regarding this particadar ordinance were thus 
(diang(Hl, there wa* no contraction of his Cliristiau sym[)a- 
thies. Cous(wting more intimately with those whose opinl(ms 
on this point coiucid(‘d with Ins own, he was fi'ee from the 
rc'strictions of sectarianism, and njoiced in the fiilJowship of 
all tliose who held the same Christian principles, and were 
animated with tlu* same Christian hope. His views on this 
subject W('r(! clearly euuncialcal in an address which he deli- 
vered at a subs(*([uent period at a meeting of the Evangelical 
Alliance at Bombay. 

“ Hut wliile lie slioukl part with his baptist principles only with 
his life, he (h'clared his willingness cordially to fraternise with every 
Christian who hc'Id by the Head, and was serving the Redeemer 
ill sincerity and in truth. And here he would jirotest against its 
being allegi'd, as adviusaries would insinuate, that where men of 
various denominations met, as this evening, in a feeling of brother- 
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liood, tliey could only do this by paring (Jown to the smallest 
portion the mass of tlieir religion. On the contrary, he believed 
that all brought with them their faith in all its strength and 
vitality. They loft, he thought, at the door of the place of assembly, 
the husks and shell of their creed, but brought into the midst of 
their brethren the precious kernel. They laid aside, for a moment, 
at the thresh hold, the canons, the articles, and the formularies of 
theii* section of Christianity, but carried along witli them, up to the 
tabl(‘ at which he was speaking, the very essence and quintessence 
of their religion.” , 

TIuvel(.)ck’s tenure of liis Cliiiisiirali appointment was now 
drawing to a close. Tlie debt entailed by tbe reckless ex- 
jienditiire of the Burmese war had terjiflt*d the iiavHock io<!es 

T ,1 • Ins apixiiiiitnciit, 

India iiouse, and a system ol the most stringent .i.hi r.joins 
economy Avas enforced on the government in oii.isddestci.nd. 
India. A (JommitUiC Avas aiqiointed in Calcutta to devise 
])laus of ixdrcnicliment, and to cut down the public esta- 
blishments ; and, among other measures of economical reform, 
the abolition of the depot of King’s troops at Chinsurah was 
ri'comnKaided. It Avas a measure of veiy doubthd policy, 
because the recruits on thcii* arrival mu.st have b(‘en located 
(‘idler ill Fort William or at Chinsurah, and the former was 
as unhealthy as the latter was salubri(ms. But parsimony 
overruled (‘X])ediency, and the dej)dt Avas remoAxid to Fort 
William in the tii\>t instance, and Ilavelock Avas reiiiiiiA'd to 
exchange a comfortable ixsidcm^e at Chinsurah for ‘Uavo 
sliell-ju'oof dungeons on the ramparts of the fort,” to Avhich 
h(‘ removed, Avith his wife and child. '‘■It is said,” lie Avrote, 
''that the decree for the extinction of tlui (liqii^t, or a[)j)roviiig 
of its suspension, has passed Council; but the strong I’cinon- 
strances of Lord Dalhousie, and ])erhaps a s(‘nse of the r(*al 
injustice and ing obey ()f the mcxisurt*, apptxir to have' made 
tlie Vice-rresident ])aus(‘ before he carried it into eflect. 
]\[y OAvn opinion is that the establishment Avill Htdud.'' ]jut 
it was newulheless abolished, and at the beginning of LS31 
Havelock avAs sent back to his corps to fill the subordinate 
post, and live upon the limited pay of a subidtern ; but he 
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hoped, he said, on his arriTal at the cantonment, “ to put 
all things on a footing of exemplary economy, which was 
more than had been achieved by any of his name, and to 
mark the effect of the great financial sclieme in which you 
have offered me such handsome assistance.” He travelled 
to the station by water, and on entering the Ganges was 
alarmed by the illness of his cliild, then under tvvelve 
months of age. The danger arose from approaching denti- 
tion ; and no medical aid was nearer than forty miles. “ To 
render the case more distressing,” he wrote, “ we were entirely 
destitute of the only remedies wliich we believed likely to 
be effectual. We had no calomel and no lancet, and no 
skilful hand to use it ; and the young sufferer grew worse 
every hour. The danger seemed immineiit, and our distress 
was not trifling. I therefore determined myself to try my 
skill as an operator ; and with a very indiflereut substitute 
for a lancet, and, I fear, not a veiy steady hand, succeeded 
in giving relief to my first patient. I should think this a 
very tedious story to write to one who did not know how 
the human heart, even the heart of one who has passed 
through many scenes of suffering and danger, attaches itself 
to these little ones in their years of helplessness. My clumsy 
attempts were certainly blessed beyond our hope, foi' the 
little sufferer soon became calmer and calmer, and his fever 
sensibly diminished.” 

Havelock’s active engagements in India had iievc^r l){;en 
allowed to deaden his interest in whatever could conduce to 

. . the welfare of his native (‘.oiintry ; and his exteiN 

H.ivclock 8 re- _ ^ •' 

ZiKurJrean'*'' HMidiug qualiflccl hijn to form an accurate 
politics. judgment of the character of events at home. 
In India, the party distinction of Whig and Toiy is but 
feebly appreciated, while a partiality for liberal measures in 
every de[)artment pervades all classes of society. Havelock’s 
political {)redilecti(>ns were, therefore, more Liberal than 
Conservative, and he hailed with delight the prospects of 
reform and improvement which at this time dawned upon 
England and Europe. In his letter to Serampore, on his way 
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to Diuiiporo, after stating his o^vn enlarged views on parlia- 
mentary reform, he remarked, “ It will be long, however, 
before an unreformed House will vote for anything like tliis’ 
and less ought not to satisfy the people. The alternative, it 
i.s to be feared, is to be found in the enactment of the 
‘ tliree days,’ or, sometliing more terrific. A minister pro- 
]iosing real reform might yet retrieve all. . . . The 
most glorious intelligence is, however, from Bologna and 
Modena. Let us hope tliat the moment is not far distant 
which will fulfil tlie firesage of the Italian poet 

^ Virtu coiitro al furore 
Prondera I’anni, et lia il combatter corto ; 

(^lie I’anlieo valore 

Ne^di Ilalici cuor non e ancor morto,’ ” 

On Iii.s arrival at Dinapore, lie resumed the religious 
instruction oi liis men, which he was enabjed to continue 
without interruption for tliree years. His minis- Religious in- 
tratioiis ai’e tluis described in a letter to Dr. 

Marsliman : — 

“ The dissenting privates of the 13th meet for social worship, 
nanming and evening, in tlieir chapel. There are also in the 
building small places for retirement for private devotion, to which 
many resort. There is also public worshij'^on the sabbath before 
noon, and in tlie evening. I think the congregation on the latter 
occasion fluctuates between fifty and sixty, sometimes, however, 
exceeding this latter number; and it is admitted by tliose who^ 
without any prepossession in favour of the faith, have the best 
opportunities of judging of the fact, that instances of immorality or 
neglect of duty among this body in the course of a year are very 
mre. Ihe frequenters of this chapel ar-e reckoned among the best 

behaved men in the regiment. We have no minister. Ward 

Lieutenant Ward of the 68th Native Infantry-supplies the place 
of one on the sabbath morning, and I do my best, ineffective as 
it is, for the men’s instruction in the evening. I have, I think, 
on three occasions rearl them a sermon, but as often as seven 
times preached to them, that is, read to them a discourse com- 
posed by myself. I would gladly know from you what is your 
opinion. Is this an heresy ? Is it contrary to Scripture, since I 
have not been ‘ separated ’ to the work, but belong to a secular 
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and active calling. The men listen gladly, and the rehearsyig the 
sentiments of another from a printed book appears to me to be a 
spiritless action, which does not move and awaken as does the 
declaration of his own views in an address indited by the speaker. 
This is all I have to say in my defence, if the act needs one. We 
have no minister, or I should not dream of intruding into the 
sacred office. I shall esteem your opinion a great favour.” 

Towards the close of 1831, tlie 13tli moved up to tlie 
canton ment at Agra. A second son was born to him on 
Birth of irivf. river, and owing to the difficulty of obtain- 
iock’8 second son. inimeduite medical aid, Havelock felt an 
intense degree of -anxiety. After all apprehensions had 
be(in removed, he wrote, It is wise not to over-con trive 
things, or to be too careful ; doing our best to have much 
left, tnistingly, in the hands of Him who is wise. I have 
in vain endeavoured to express before God, who knows 
the heart, and I cannot, my dear Marsliman, devefope to 
you my s('nse of the mercy of Avhlch we have been tlici 
objects at this juncture, in regard to the arrival of the 
young heii’ to vicissitude aiul troubles and I liope to com- 
])assion and grace also. I can make nothing yet out of the 
features of my younger hope, only that his nose is large, 
and the cast of liis countenanc.e grave. Ihit resemblance 
to either ])areut is not by me traceabk;, unless in the lact 
of nasal longitude, which is a characteristic of my father’s 
family. Keither have avc yc-t fixed on a name for him. 
The lady says, Lionel, Imt tliat signifies 'little lion,’ and 
there have been lions and tigers enough, and too many, of 
my race already. I Avish tluj next geiu-ration to be lambs.” 

Soon after the arri\al of the regiment at Agra, arrango 
ments ^vere made by Governnu-nt for the formation oi a 
cam]) of exercise ; on which Havelock remarks : — 

111 coming tt) Agra, y<Hi will remember that we reckoned on 
repose for some years, and, as usual, without our host. Orders have 
Kxpoctpd opera- alroadv been issued for preparing a spot, or two spots, 

tions in On* ticld ^ ^ ^ ^ 

—Lieut, and Mrs. tor 0110 oi* two large caiiips. Iwo points are indicated, 

Havelock at . , -i ^ 

owahor. oDG witliiii seveiity miles of Agra, another in the 
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Dooab, in the vicinity of Mynpooree or Etawah. The fact is, 
that there are all around extensive plains imperfectly cultivated, so 
that the choice of the site of a camp of exercise can only be 
embarrassing, if at all, from the number of eligible spots which 
present themselves ; but there are rumours that the real object of 
the gathering is a descent on the territories of Scindiah. Now, 
in the terms of our strategetical cant, Agra and Etawah are the 
natural points of concentration for the Meerut and Cawnpore forces, 
as connected with the line of invasion by Attair and Dhoulpore. 

I almost suspect that this is the thing projected. However, 
whether to fight or to play at soldiers, I have little doubt that 
the 1st of November will see us under canvas.” 

But tliere was to be no war with Gwalior for twenty 
years. Lord William Bentiuck’s pacific administration was 
interrupted by only one brief expedition, which ended in 
making the Eajah of Koorg an exile, and his daughter a Chris- 
tian. The differences witli Sciiidiah’s cabinet Avere, for the pre- 
sent, accommodatcid by negotiations. Tlie Governor-General, 
accompanied l.)y liis lady, and escorted by a splendid military 
array, of wliicli the lotli formed a part, proceeded to Gwalior, 
and completed his amicable arrangements. Lord William 
Bentinck showed ])articuhir attention to that corps on the 
line of inarck, and became personally# acquainted with the 
merits of tlie “ neglected lieutenant.” Lady William like- 
wise selected Mrs. Havelock to accompany her in her in- 
terview with the princc'ss, and to act as her interpreter ; and 
tlie intercourse thus commenced exercised an auspicious in- 

II lien ce on Havelock’s future prospects. It was on this 
occasion, in tlie jiresence of a submissive court, that Lord 
William Bentinck gave audience to the plenipotentiaries 
Avhom the King of Ava had sent to Bengal. They had 
arrived in Calcutta some months before, and Lord William 
directed that they should be conveyed up the country, and 
received with distinction at the mihtary stations. To im- 
jiress them with a sense of our power, and thus deter them 
from future hostilities, several regiments Inid been broiiglit 
together, and the envoys were received in full Durbar with 
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an imposing appearance of military pomp. It was in the 
state tent at Gwalior that ILivelock renewed his acquaintance 
with the “ barbarian ” ministers, witli whom lie had exchanged 
the ratifications of the treaty of Yandaboo, six years before, 
at the court of Ava. The pious soldiers did not neglect 
their relimous duties on the march, but assembled for de- 
votional exercises under Havelock’s directions, sometimes 
under the shade of a tree, and sometimes in the open air. 
Soon after the return of the regiment to Agra, their little chapel 
was completed, and Havelock thus wrote to Serampore : — 
“ This and various other little circumstances have created a 
considerable stir of curiosity in the minds of men of various 
grades, regarding the nature and pretensions of our little 
church. I never seem to notice this, but I am convinced of 
the fact. We have always met with kindness from our 
earthly superiors, and I think there is a growing anxiety to 
discover our secret — for it is such to many; what it is 
that enables us to brave reproach, and keeps us togcither. 
‘ Silver and gold we have none,’ and yet wc grow and 
flourish. This is in some sort regarded as an enigma.” 

Tiie dissenting soldiers liad hitlierto been n^qnired to 
be present at the service of the Chur(!h of England, while 
Havfiock’g Roman Catholic soldiers were exempted from 

compulsory attendance. Havcdock was 
lor the soldiers, ^j-^xious to securc the same privik^ge for Pro- 
testant nonconformists. On the loth of October, therefoix^ he 
presented a memorial on the subject to Lord Hill, the Com- 
mander-iii-Chief, through the oflicer commanding his own 
regiment, by whom it was forwaixled to Lord William 
Bentinck. He stated in the memorial, that in conformity 
with the requirements of the articles of war, lie had, when 
on duty witli liis own or any other regiment, invariably at- 
tended Divine scrvica? according to the forms of the Church 
of England. He did not pretend that this constrained at- 
tendance liad been in any respect painful to him, inasmuch 
as he admitted that he had been enabled, with very great 
delight and spiritual comfort, to join in the greater number 
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of tlie prayers of tlie Liturgy of that cliurch ; still he had felt 
it a hardship to be dejirived of the privilege of asseinbhug at 
the hour best fitted for the purpose with the members of his 
own church, and of the benefit of attending the ministra- 
tions of his own minister ; and to be constrained, on some 
occasions, to hear from the pulpit a condemnation of the 
princi])les which he revered. He further represented that 
he was not on this occasion pleading his own cause alone, 
but that many faithful soldiers of Ilis Majesty would thank- 
fully receive the same relief which he now sought, and which 
was already secured to the Eoman Catholic soldiers by the 
regulations of the army. He stated that he had never 
sought jiermission to absent himself from the worship of 
the Church of England, of the officer commanding the 13th 
Tight Infantry, but “ now, under a firm (!onviction that his 
gracious master, the King, was cUsposed to respect the 
religious scruples of all his subjects, and to aflbrd all oppor- 
tunities and facilities of which the nature of military duty 
would pc'rmit, to Avorship Almighty God according to tlieir 
consciences, he humbly requested tliat the disadvantages 
under Avhidi lie laboured in t) j is respect miglit be represented 
to Ilis j\rajcsty.” 

It was during this period that Colonel S«le,Avho commanded 
the loth, mad(i tlie remark which has been inadvertently 
attributed to Lord William Bentinck. Havelock’s religious 
meetings among the men had irritated some of his brother 
odicers, and a strong feeling of op[)osition to him had grown 
up ill the regiment. On one occasion, Avhile Havelock was 
confined to his couch for several days by illness, it was 
reported that one of his “saints” had been found drunk, 
and it furnished matter of triumph to his opponents. On 
his reiaiveiy he reipii'sted a full investigation of the case in 
the presence of the Colonel, Avhen it was discovered that 
there were two men of tlie same name in different companies 
in the corps, and that the man who had been intoxicated 
did not belong to Havelock’s company, or assemble with liis 
little congn'gatioii. It Avas then that Colonel Sale exclaimed. 
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in his blunt manner, “ I know nothing about Baptists, but 
I know that I wish the whole regiment were Baptists, for 
their names are never in the defaulters’ roll, and they are 
never in the congee — or lock-up — house.” The influence of 
Havelock’s Christian exertions, combined with his sound 
judgment and vigour of mind, was powerfully felt, not only in 
his own regiment, but beyond its circle ; and it has been 
well remarked by a Presbyterian clergyman, who enjoyed 
much domestic intercourse with him, that “ he was, in the 
highest and best sense of the word, a noble Christian mis- 
sionary, recommending, both by precept and example, the 
Gospel of Clirist to all ai'ound. In him the military character 
was so clear and so fully developed ; he was such a stern 
and rigid disciphnarian ; and his command over his soldiers 
was so absolute, that worldly men easily tolerated the saint 
in their admiration of the soldier.” Ilis character was well 
defined in one expressive sentence, when Lord Hardinge 
said of him, he is every inch a soldier, and every inch a 
Christian. 
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Havelock endeavours in vain to obtain a Company by Purchase. — la 
appointed Interpreter to the IGth Foot; and Adjutant of the 13th 
Light Infantry. — Mr.s. Havelock’s Life endangered by the burning of 
her Dwelling. — Havelock is at length a Captain. — The Affghan War. 
— Eldred Pottinger at Herat. — Havelock accompanies the Army to 
AfTghanistan. — Candahar. — Ghuznee. — Cabul. — He publishes a Nar- 
rative of the Campaign. — Appointed Persian Interpreter to General 
Elphiiistone. — His Religious Services at Cabul. — Perils of our Position 
in Affghan istan. — He proceeds with General Sale’s Brigade, which is 
attacked throughout the Passes. — Insurrection at Cabul. — Murder of 
the Envoy. — Sale’s Brigade advances to Jellalabad. 

Havelock liad now been seventeen years in the army, and 
was still only a junior lieutenant. “If I stand fast in the 
Avorld, liowever,” he writes about this time, “ I 
s(}e that some of the acqutiintanotis of my youth cTnpany by 
are pushing on. George Grote, the banker, was 
about two forms above me at scliool, and I knew him inti- 
matcily. Fox Maule, wlio has just intyTied Abercromby’s 
niece, I knew as an urchin ; and Lord Edmund Hay, who 
appeare^l in the last Gazette as a lieutenant-colonel by pur- 
cliase, was two steps below me, as second lieutenant, in the 
lliile Brigade. . . . I am, I believe, one step nearer a company 
lliati when I wrote to you last, and, perhaps, the coronation 
may give me another. Any augmentation in the army might 
possibly create a third, by restoring to the 13tli tlie company 
cait oil’ so cruelly in 1829, so that after all I may be a real 
captain at forty ; at all events I am a prcAty contented brevet 
at thirty-seven.” But he could not fail to perceive how 
highly detrimental it was to his })rospects to find others ” 
continually purchasing over his head. An effort was now 
made by his friends at Serampore to prevent this disliearten- 
ing supersession, and Messrs. Alexander and Co., tlie most 
eminent of the great agency liouses in Calcutta, consented to 
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liold themselves in readiness to make good tlie value of a 
company Avlnaiever it might be required. The engagement 
was duly communicated to the J'egimcntal agent in England, 
and the dread of being again sii])erseded was removed. But 
while Havelock’s hotter of grateful acknowledgment was on 
its way from Agra to Calcutta, the linn was swept into the 
Insolvent Court by tlu; commercial crisis which at this time 
extinguished the chief mercantile establishments in Calcutta. 
His fi'iends then apjdied to Messrs. Mackintosh and Co. for 
similar aid, and it was (‘heerfully olTered ; but before their 
letter of credit could reach London, they likewise had been 
obliged to susj)end ])ayment. A third application was made 
to tlie house of Messrs, Eergusson and Co., which seemed 
likely to survive the general wreck, and they cordially I’e- 
s[)(jndcd to the request. Havelock’s p^ilse now beat high 
with hoi)e. He considered himself satisfactorily enrolled as 
a candidate for the hrst vacant com})any. Such,” he Avrites 
to Serampoi’e, ‘‘ ure now my prosjxn ts, and on a bountiful 
rj'ovidence Ave must rely to guide us through all attendant 
dillic.ulties, as h(‘ guards us Irom the greater dangers of 
unlK'lief and piwsumption.” But the cup Avas dashed t(.) tJie 
ground Avheii il a])])(‘ared to a])proach iiis li[)s. Before liis 
(•(nnmunication could r(‘ach England this hrin was likewise 
obliged to b(‘nd to the adversity of the times. The disap- 
pointment Avas griewous to Havelock’s feelings, for t^upcM’ses- 
sion is pei’luips the most bittei' ingredient in a soldier’s lot. 

Thus deprived of tin' prosp(*ct of a company in Jiis oAvn 
corps, Havelock (k‘t(*rmined to seek an interpretershij) in one 
of the royal regiments. With this vieAV he en- 
toti.L- deaA'oured to i)erlect himsedf in the Hindostanee 
and Bersian languages, and then appealed for 
examination before a (Station Committee'. lie passed the 
orcU'al with crenlit, and then obtained ])ernhssion to proceed 
to Calcutta and ])ass th(‘ higher t'xaniination at tlu' college 
of Eoi't William, Avhile his family ])i*oceeded to the sanatarium 
of Clu'rra-poongee, lor the health of his third and youngest 
son, Ettrick. He Avas at once ])ronounced qualiticd for an 
inteipretership by his knoAvkidge of the native languages. 
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Soon after tlie interpretoi\ship of 11. M’s. lOtli Foot having 
become temporarily vacant, he was appointed to the post, 
and started for Cawnpore in June, 18d4. He liad scarcely 
reached the station when he lieard of the deatli of the inlant, 
and immediately wrote to Serampore : — 

“ I have been favoured in having been actively occupied with 
rather a troublesome court-martial, and it is probable that its 
proceedings will ke(‘p me at work to-day and part of to-morrow. 
This is better than having, in such seasons, too much leisure for 
recalling past events and images. But I feel myself so entirely 
surrounded by mercy that I could not under any circumstances be 
unhappy, though my human hopes have been so rudely dashed.” 

A few weeks after he wrote to a fjdend suffering under a 
similar bereavement : — 

‘^On taking up the ‘ Hurkaru ’ of the 20th this morning, 
the afflicting intelligence caught my eye of the death of your 
little girl. I hasten to offer my condolences ; what are they 
worth ? Jh)sitively nothing in the estimation of a father, since they 
cannot restore to him his cleparted child, nor reverse the decree of 
‘Thou shalt go to her, hut she shall not return to thee.’ Yet I 
have felt the voice* of friendship to be soothing under such circum- 
stances, and the assurance of sympathy to relieve the feeling of de- 
sc'rtion and loneliness which with me has supervened on the first 
shock of this bereavem(‘nt. I have not a^lverted to higher con- 
solations, onlylu'cause I know you have them ready at hand. You 
will f(*el,as I have felt, in tin*, midst of the like sorrow, that I ought 
to check the sigh which intimated a desire to detain in such a world 
one who Avas pure and sinless, but yet for whom Jesus died, whose 
iidieritance therefore was secure and imperishable, beyond doubt 
or surmise or misgiving, as glorious as everlasting.” 

Ibiveloek did not hang hold the post of interpreter to the 
Ibth. An officer of that regiment had qualified himself for 
its duties, and passed his examination in the 
College, and was aeeordingly nominat(‘d to the themijutancj of 
apjAointment. Havelock now prepai*ed to return 
to the duties of a subaltern in his own corps ; and on tlie 
24th of January Avrote, “I have every ]nx)Sj)ect of reaching 
Agra a full lieutenant of foot, without even the command of 
a company, and not a rupee in the world besides my pay 
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and allowances, nor a rupee’s worth, except my little house 
on the hill, and some castles in tlie air, even less valuable. 
Nevertheless, I was never more clieerful, or fuller of health • 
and hope, and of liumble dependence on Him who lias so 
long guarded and guided me.” 

Meanwhile the adjutaiu'y of the 13th became vacant, and 
Havelock made officJal application for it, through his colonel, 
to Lord William Ben thick, who, in addition to the olTice of 
Governor-General, had recently been ai)pointed Commander- 
in-Chief. Lord William was no strmigcr to Ilaveloc'k’s 
character as a Christian, or his merits as a soldier. Havelock 
had been more particularly brought under his notice by an 
application he had recently made through the commander of 
the regiment, tluit he and the Baptist soldiers, whose 
numbers had increased, should be permittcjd to assemble in 
their own chapel for Divine service, in accordance with their 
own hauls, instead of being marched on Sundays at church 
parade to the sca’vice of the Church of Eiiglancl. Hie me- 
morial, to which ref(‘rence has been made at tlui close of tlu^ 
previous clia|)tei', was transmitted to the Commander-in-CLid 
in England, ivilli, as it was undcTstood, a strong recommenda- 
tion IroniLord William Bentinck, who was always in advance 
of his age ; but the concession was not extended to dissenting 
soldiers before the month of July, 1831). Mi's. Havelock had 
in the meantime retmned from Cherra-])oongee to 8eram})or(‘, 
and ventiu’ed to sc'cond lun* husband’s iimj nest in a letter to 
Lord William Bentinck, in which she [)leaded his claim to 
the vacancy, on the ground of his qualiii cations and his past 
services. Loi’d William Bentinck re(|uested her to cross 
over to Barrac*kj)ore Bark. She was received by Lady 
William Avith the cordiality of a friend. While engagcal \n 
conversation Avith her. Lord William Bentinck entered tlu^ 
room Avith a packet of letters in his hand, and rc'ferred to 
the subject of her communication, stating that he was anxious 
to read some letters to her which had been placed in his 
hands on the matter. Berceiving Mrs. Havelock’s per- 
turbation, he said, “ Before I allude to this correspondence, 
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I give you the assurance that I have bestowed the adjutancy 
of the 13th on your husband, because he is unquestionably 
tlie fittest man in the corps for it.” He then pgroceeded to 
read portions of the letters which had reached him. They 
were written by officers, whose ill-will had been roused by 
Havelock’s religious exertions. They described him as a 
niethodist and a fanatic, whose character as an officer was 
lowered by famihar intercourse with the men, and whose 
strong religious views would prevent him from acting with 
impartiality as adjutant. Lord William Bentinck said that 
from the enquiries he had made, he found that the men who 
were under tlic influence of Havelock’s instructions were 
the most sober, and orderly, and best beliaved among the 
men ; he wished him to continue liis religious exertions, and, 
if possible, convert the whole regiment ; but, pointing to the 
letters with a smile, he added, “The adjutant must not preach.” 

On receiving the appointment to the adjutancy, Havelock 
proc.eeded from Cawnpore, which he was subsequently to 
enter as a conqueror, to Agra, where he was soon nis exertions ns 
after joined by Mrs. Havelock. He continued 
in tlie discharge of lus duties as adjutant witli exemplary 
fidelity for three years and a lialf. A montli or two after, 
lie wrote : “ I do not know whether yo^i have observed it, 
but it is a thing to be recorded, — at last I have got a regi- 
mental step. I am now second, without expense or effort. 
We are now thinking of subscribing to get old K. to pur- 
chase too. It is expected that two more companies will 
sliortly go in this way, which will of course be picked up 
by two boys, if nothing is done to prevent it. Yet the 
dread of getting ever so little in debt, deters me from taldng 
any step. But if something is not done, I must really five 
and die a lieutenant.” It will be readily believed that with 
Sale for its colonel, and Havelock for its adjutant, few regi- 
ments in India were in a state of higher efficiency than the 
13th. He continued his religious instruction among tlie 
men with unabated zeal. But though he freely associated 
with them in the sanctuary, there was no relaxation in the 
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duties exacted of tlieni. Since tlie days of the Coinnion- 
wealtli, few men liavci ever succeeded like Havelock in com- 
bining the fellowsliip of religions communion, with the strict 
disci])line of military command. No soldier who knelt at 
the same altar with him was ever allowed to forget that, 
beyond that liallowed boundary, he wjis his master. The 
alfectionate devotedness of tlie men was never dissociated 
from the awe Avith which he ins])ired them as their military 
su})erior. Tlirough his exertions, cha])els were ei’ccted near 
tlie i-egimental l)arra(‘ks, l)oth for the Ba[)tist soldiers and 
for the meml)ei's of the Cliurcli of England, at Avhich the 
atUiiidance was large, as well on week days as on the 
Sabbath. Tlie chapids aifoixled the men opportunities 
for devotional i‘(4irement and reading, which were to them 
a sourcai of great enjoyiiKait; and those who Avitnessed his 
exertions, averred that the iniluence of his Christian cha- 
racter, and the interest Avhich lu* took in (werything tending 
to the moral ehwation of the men, had ])roduced the most 
gratifying results, lb; liad always felt lh(‘ importance of 
sobric'ty to the Avi'lfarc' of tli(‘ num, and to tlu' consummation 
of military discij)line. When inv('st(‘d Avith the authority of 
adjutant, lu* redoubled his ellints to jiromote haliits of 
temperance among^them. ItAvas thi’ongh his iniluence that 
a, Tempm’ance Soc'iety Avas formed in th(‘ iH'ginuait, of Avhich 
Colonel 8ale, and hisoAvn Christian friend, C^aptain Chadwick 
- a second Crardner in the corj)s— (Mirolled themselA'CS as 
members. A coHiH'-room Avas built, and (‘\ ery accommoda- 
tion ])rovid(‘d Avhich could attract the men from th(‘ canteen. 
In that coHiH'-rooin, IIav(‘lock Avas accustomed frecjuently to 
address them, Avith the \ icAV of encouraging sobriety and 
mental improvenuMit. 

ToAvards th(‘ end ol’ 1880, the regiment having been 
removiHl to Kiniianl, Mrs. ]Ia\a‘lock proceedtid Avith her 
Mrs iiri^.’iock’s uifant family to the hill station of Landour. On 
dour hui lit, and the 25th of October, on a (‘aim moonlight night, 

hur liio eiidan- , . . , . , 

gned. a cry ot lire Avas raised, and she Avas suddenly 

avvahed from .dumber liy the (*rackling of bamboos and the 
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blaze of the buvjiing bungalow. She rushed out with tlie 
infant in her arms, and endeavoured to escape, but fell into 
the flames, and was rescued from destruction only through 
tlie exertions of a faithful native servant, who lifted her up, 
and wrapping her in his own blanket, conveyed her to a 
neighbouring hut ; but the infant was so severely injured 
that she survived only a few days. The native servant then 
rushed back to the house, and, at the imminent risk of his 
life, rescued tlie two boys, the elder of whom was severely 
burnt before assistance could reach him. Two of the servants, 
liowever, perislied in the flames. A brother officer at the 
station sent Havelock the first intelligence of the calamity, 
and informed him that his wife was lying at tlie point of 
death. He was astounded by the blow, and it required 
all the strength of Cliristian principle to sustain his mind ; 
but his letter to lier parents was written in a spirit of 
cahn resignation to the will of the Almighty, Ilis men, 
oil hearing of the calamity, came in a body to condole 
with liim, and solicited permission to contribute a montli’s 
pay to make up liis iiecuniary loss. The ofter was neces- 
sarily declined, but it aiforded liini the most gratifying token 
of their aflectionate esteem. He hastened to the scene of 
desolation, but the medical attendant gaw him no hopes of 
Mrs. Havelock’s recovery ; and he wrote to Dj*. Marshraan 
to prepare him for the next communication, which would, in 
all probability, announce the loss to him of an aflectionate 
daughter, and to Havelock himself of a most devoted wife. 
For three days, during which he never left her couch, it 
a[)peared as if every moment would be her last ; but, under 
the blessing of God, some symptoms of convalescence ap- 
peared on the fourth, and she was at length completely 
restored to health. In the course of the ensuing year he 
lost his father, at the age of eighty ; and his father-in-law, 
l)r. Marshman, who died at Serampore at the age of 
seventy, after thirty-eight years of service in the cause of 
evaimelisation in India, to which he had devoted a foi time 
of forty tliousaud pounds. 
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At lengtli, the long-coveted grade of captain came to the 
“neglected lieutenant,” at the age of forty-three, without 
iu«iook I. pro- purchase. In his correspondence with the writer, 
mowto».ap- repeated disappointments, the couplet of 

Lord Byron — 

Noiijiht’s poniiaiiGiit aiuoiip: the luiiiian race, 

Except the Whigs not getliug into place ’ — 

liad frequently been the subject of a ])arody— 

Nought’s perinaiK'iit among the hninan ract', 

Except that 1 Tun clock mt’er will g(‘t that place 1/’ 

On liis proiiiotiou to ti coinptniy, hi 183cS, he wrote : — 

‘‘You lia, VO already been made aware tliat our old poetic saw, 
toucliing^ the contrariety in the nature ot things to the attainment 
of nnhonght ])roin(dion in the 13th has lost its edge ; taml seenunl 
for some days to have given way to the old, and if not intallihh*, 
yet pi(|uant maxim, ‘ ft never rains, hut it jionrsd My name, 
which had jdn'ady riunaincd in the grade of subaltern for nearly 
tw(‘nty-tlirce yi^ars, and in that ol‘ licutoiiant seventeen years, has 
been printed ns captain in the ‘ London Gazette,’ in succession 
to two several vacancies within a month. I (uight to he thankful 
for the accession of rank, lab' as it has conn', and for the prospect 
of a better provision for my tiunily during my life-time and after 
my death. Ihit how soon (lo the germs ot discontent spring up in 
the corrupt human ^lieart. I am ready to repine, did not laith 
forbid: 1st. Beeause I ha,ve only got advancement at last by the 
death of a d(‘ar friend; 2ndly. •Impatience suggests that as things 
at present stand, it wmdd have been better that T should not have 
been promot(‘d till this war were over. As adjutant, T should have 
taken a gn-at interest in the discipline and conduct of my corps. 
I liopo I may not take less as a captain ; hut as regards the field ot 
exertion, a captain is lU'arly as absolute a cypher as a lance cor- 
])oral ; not so an adjutant. I had reason to have expected superior 
staff employment — knowing that J stood strongly recommended 
for the post of brigade major to the brigade to which my regi- 
uicntal commander might succeed ; hut it has been ordered other- 
wise, and 8ir Henry 1^'a'ne has givi'ii the place to the claims of an 
older captain, wLo had served in the Pcnhisidar war. I have no 
right to rc]>in(‘ at this, hut cannot help seeing that the safest rule 
is to allows commanders to select those wdtom esteem fittest 
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for the work, and if this had been adhered to, I should now 
have been the brigade major of the 1st brigade. Thus have I 
scribbled* on, knowing that you take an interest in all that con- 
cerns me. Understand me, I do not repine, and will not, by 
God’s grace, repine at aught that may occur; I only wish you, 
as the friend from whom I keep nothing, to know all about 
the bearings of my state and progress. I have indeed most 
abundant cause to be thankful. Tire sheet will never last at 
this rate. I must condense. 1 am ordered to the wars, with 
my sixty light infantry soldiers. What is to become of Hannah 
and my boys? This question has been debated in all possible 
forms, and, all other plans being rejected, the choice now lies 
‘ between Landour and Serampore ; and the question will be de- 
cided in favour of the latter, if you inform me that my hopes 
on one point are likely to be fulfilled. The thing nearest to my 
heart of earthly things is, the education of my boys. Mack is 
(;oniing out. Will he, can he be persuaded to take Harry in 
hand, and fit him for the military college? My views regarding 
the boy know no divarication. T have one object,— that he should 
be taught Greek enough, in which I have already entered him, to 
read the New Testament in the original, and be well crammed for 
Sandhurst.” 

Mr. Mack, wlio reached India at the close of tlie year, 
took both the boys under his care, and laboured assiduonsly 
to impart to them the rudiimuits of Ljitin, Greek, and the 
mathematics, while their fatluu* was engngcxl in the field. 

Tlie war in wdiich Havelock w'as now about to take part, 
was the expedition to Afighanistan, which began in injustice, 
and ended in the most signal disaster, and which 

^ p -I . 1 1 . ^ /. • • 1 T T ThcAffghan wa,ri 

stands forth m the history of Hritisli India as 
tile most stupendous act of fatuity to be found on its 
pages. England and Eussia are the two European powers 
Avliich exercise a jierjietiial influence on the destinies of Asia. 
By the impulse of progression inherent in their jiosition, 
while England, had been extending her Indian dominions 
westward, Hussia had been advancing eashvard witli a 
steady pace. Since the peace of Tilsit, the infliuaice of 
Eussia had been steadfastly extended towards our frontier 
in India, and some of the most sober of Indian politicians 
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had predicted tliat the period* was not far distant, when it 
must be decided on the banks of tlie Helmimd, or the Indus, 
or the Sutlege, wJietluT tlie empire of Hindostan should be 
Anglo-Saxon or Cossack. Eiissia had Avrcsted some of her 
fairest provinces from the feeble kingdom of Persia, and 
had acquired that predominance in her councils which is 
conceded by fear to an imperious neighbour. Every move- 
ment of Persia in the direction of India was, therefore, 
considered by the Indian authorities as bringing Eussian 
inlluence and intrigue nearer to our possessions in the East. 
In 1857, the sclieiiK^s of Eussia assumed a more vigorous 
and demonstrative character, and the apprehensions of tlie 
cabinet in Calcutta were concentrated on the movements in 
Central Asia. 

The city of Herat, wliich has be(*n justly regarded as the 
key of India, was at this time, under the government of Shah 

Kamran, an imhmeiident ruler, of the Suddozye 

Siege of Hc'FAt. , I jj 1 /• *1 i 1 ' j * 

branch of die roya.1 lanniy of Anghaiustan. that 
province lies on the coniines of Persia, and the King of 
Persia had for some lime advanced a claim to it as the 
aiK'ient patrimony of his crown; the a,(‘(|uisition of it thus 
became the salient point of Persian politic’s. An attempt 
was made to conquer it in i83o, but it was unsucc.essful. 
In 1857 the Persian monarch, acting under the induiaice of 
the Eussian ambassador, determined to make anothia' elTort 
to acquire the city and the principality. The expedition 
was considered through Central Asia as the trium])h of 
Eussia, by whom it was instigated, o\'t‘r the inlluence of 
Englandjiy whom it was dejirecated. Alarge Persian army 
was colleited lor the siege of Iha*at, with ulterior views to- 
wards Liidia, which Avere not disguised, and it became neces- 
sary for the Ihitish Government to look to the safety of its 
north-Avest Irontier. (hptain Alexander Barnes, Avho had 
Mission of oipt, .ill ^‘N})loi*ed the regions of Central Asia, and Avas 
liiissian imngiK '8 familiar Avith their politics as Avell as languages, 

Avas de]nited by the Government of India to 
Cabul, nominally on a commercial mission, but really with the 
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ol)ject of watcliiiig the course of political events under the 
new aspect of affairs. On liis arrival at Cabul, he found that 
tlie machinations of Eussia liad been extended to the court 
of Dost Mahomed, the Barukzye cliief of Affglianistaii. The 
Dost was at tlie time smarting under the loss of the province 
of Peshawur, of which Eunjeet Singh, the ruler of the 
rimjab, had recently despoiled him, and was anxious to 
obtain some assistance from the Government of India against 
his formidable neighbour. He had stc'adily resisted tlie 
overtures of Persia and Eussia, and was anxious to connect 
himself with the rulers of India ; but Captaiji Purnes was, 
unfortunately, without authority to conclude any pohtical 
arrangcnnent with him. After two months had been wasted 
in idle and tantalising visits, h(^ was stai’tled by the sudden 
appearance of a Eussian envoy, Avitli a diix'ct communication 
from the Emperor at Petei'sburg to the chief of (hbiil. 
C\i])tain Piinujs addressed the Government of India with 
great urgency, and endeavoured to inpiress on it the iniini- 
iieiit danger of the negotiations thus jnished up to the 
borders of India, and the ne(‘essity of secmhig foi* England 
that alliance with the Dost which Eussia was so assiduously 
courting. Put fjord Auckland was led to reject the salutary 
counsel of Ca])tain Purnes, and instructed him to requii'e 
Dost Mahomed to abstain fj’om all foreign alliances, pro- 
mising in return, simply, to restrain Eunjeet ^ingli from all 
I'ui'ther aggressions — an oiler witliout any value, for the 
Dost apprehended no new encroachment on his barren and 
uninviting territories. Tlie contemptible return oilerc'd 
for so weighty a requisition, at a time when Eussian diplo- 
matists were scattering magnilicent ])romises through Cen- 
tral Asia, only served to irritate the Affghan j'uler. He 
determined, howev(‘r, to make a final eflbrt to conciliate Lord 
Auckland, before he threw himself into the arms of Eussia; 
and addressed a letter to him, couched in language all but hu- 
miliating, and besought him to redress the grievances of tlie 
Aliymns, and give him a little encouragement and ])owe]‘.” 
But the Government of India, acting under a most unac- 
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countable spirit of infatuation, turned a deaf ear to liis 
advances. Captain Bui'ues, finding tliat tliere was no pros- 
pect of any favourable result of Ids mission, quitted Cabul. 
The Eussian envoy, who had been treated with studied 
neglect during these negotiations, was now admitted to the 
Cabul Durbar, and caressed. He promised everything which 
the British rejwesentative had been unable to grant. He 
engaged to furnisli Dost Mahomed with an abundant supply 
of money, and even to projiitiate Eunjeet Singh ; and thus 
was Eussian iniluence establislied in full vigour in Alfghan- 
istan. It is due to the memory of Havelock, . and others 
who defended the policy pursued by the Indian Government 
towards Dost Mahomed, to state that they were? in complete 
ignorance of the rc^al imaits of thu ({uestion. They cxinscicai- 
tiously believed that the ruler of Aliy lanistan had, of his own 
free will, lent himscilf to the intrigues of Eussia, and bc^come 
a participator in projects incom])atibIe with the security of 
our eastern dominions. Their (>j)inion was formed on the 
documents prescaited to Parliament regarding tlic^se nego- 
tiations, which were garbled to such an extent as to conve^y 
an iinjiression of the policy and views of Dost IMahomed 
diametrically opposed to the truth. It is only within the 
last twelve months 'that the friends of the late Sir Alexander 
Burncs have succeeded in obtaining from T^irliament a si'cond 
and unmutilated edition of his desjiatches, by which his 
cliaracter has been triunqdiantly vindicated, and the folly 
of the Indian Government unequivocally CvStablished. 

The Shah of Persia sat down before Herat on the 2ord of 
Effect on India of November, 1837. This event, coniiled with the 

Knosian intrigues • i /• ^ n 

in Central Ara. aiTival ot tJic Eussiaii ciivoy at Cabul, created a 
great sensation throughout India. The most exaggerated 
reports were industriously difllised of the approacJi of a 
mighty and invincible host of Persians and Eussians to the 
banks of the Indus. Inflammatory papers, emanating from 
Persia, were distributed throughout India. The feeling of 
alarm was greater than had been felt since the thi’eaten^'d 
invasion of the AfTghaus at the beginning of the century. 
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111 the remote provinces of the Deccan, men began to 
bury tlieir jewels in tlie earth. The crisis was portentous, 
and demanded tlie most decided measures. Unfortunately, 
tlie course which was obvious and safe, and likely to 
be most efficacious, was rejected, and the course which 
was tortuous, jierilous, and costly, was adopted. Had 
Captain Burnes been nominated political envoy at this 
crisis, and autliorised to offer a moderate subsidy to Dost 
Mahomed, and a supply of arms, as well as the interposition 
of our good offices with Eunjeet Singli, Affghanistan would 
have been hermetically sealed against the machinations of 
Eussia ; and India would have been freed not only fi*om 
danger, but alarm. But in an evil hour, it was resolved to 
dethrone Dost Mahomed, and seat a ])rince fi’icndly to our 
interests on the throne of Cabul. Shah Soojjih, who had 
been expelled fi*om his kingdom in 1810, and had lived a 
jiensiouer on oui* bounty for more than twenty years at 
Ijoodiana, was to be drawn from obscurity and I’cinstated in 
Affghanistan. A tripartite treaty was negotiated by Mr. 
Macnaghteii at Lahore, between Eunjeet Singh, the Biitish 
Government, and Shah Soojah, by which the two former 
engaged to assist the latter in ascending the throne of his 
ancestors. There was nothing in this* treaty, however, to 
bind the English Government to send an army across the 
Indus to effect this objcc.t. At first, the aid to be given to 
Shah Soojah was limited to a supjdy of money, an accredited 
agemt, and a body of officers to diall his levies. Shortly 
ai’tc‘r, the assistance was swelled to the loan of two rc'gimtaits. 
At length, Lord Auckland allowed his more sober judgment 
to l)e overruled by the ambition of his cabinet council, and 
it was resolved to send a grand expedition, consisting of 
twenty thousjind men, across the Indus, by the most cir- 
cuitous route and through the most difficult passes, to seat 
Shah Soojah on the throne of Cabul, and to raise the sic'ge of 
Herat. On the 13th of September, 1838, the Conmiander- 
in-Chief, Sir Henry Fane, published his Orders for organising 
the army of the Indus ; but by the time the troops were 
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assembled, the original and dominant cause of the expedition 
had disappeared. 

A month before tlie investment of Herat l)y the Persian 
army, a young Enghsli soldier, Eldred Pottinger, arrived in 
Lient. Pottm ^^0 city, uiid took u]) his residence, unnoticed, 
?Ierall''TlI‘e'8iogo lu ii caiRvaiiscrai. lie was a lieutenant in the 
Pombay Engineers, a nephew of Colonel, after- 
wards, Sir Henry, Pottinger, the liesident in Scinde, by 
whom he had been s.ent to explore the various pi'ovinces of 
Central Asia. He travelled at first in the disguise of a 
horsc-d(ial(a*, but on his arrival in Cabul, assumed tlu^ 
character of a Mahoniedan Syud, and made liis way in 
this dress through the wild district of the Hazaras to Herat, 
'file Shah Kamran, and his minister Yar Mahomed, to whom 
he introduced hims(‘lf as a British officer, wei’e but too 
]ia])pyto avail themselves of his military skill for the defence 
of the city. Eor six months, he enablcMl them to bailie all 
the eflbrts of the bc'siegers, who found at the end of A])]’il 
that they had macTe no ])rogress in their o])eralions, though 
a European army might have mast(*red the city in as many 
hours. During tlie month of Api'il, l^fr., now Sir John, 
McXinl, th(‘ British ministc'r to the Coui't of Persia, joined the 
besieging cang), prcf^sented his credentials to the king, and 
on the part of his own Government euteriHl his protest against 
the continuance of the siegxc Soon after, Count Sinionich, 
the re[)resentativc of iiussia, arrived in the (\ain}), and not 
only encouraged the Persian monarch to persist in his 
ojierations, Imt took an acti\e jiart in them. Mr. McNi'il, 
finding all liis efforts coimleracted by the, ascendancy of the 
Bussian minister, and seeing himsdf treated with increasing 
indignity, siait a final remonstrance to the Shah, and then 
retired from the scene, Qn the ‘illh of June, the most 
vigoi'ous assault in the course of the siege was made, under 
the iinmediate diri'ction of a Kussiah general, and the city 
was on the jioiut of being captured, avIkmi it was saved by 
the extraordinary gadlantry of young Pottingm-. The 
Persians were repulsed with great slaughter, and the 
Iiussian officer was killed. Under the advice of Mr. J\lcXcil 
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Lord Auckland, likewise, sent a small expedition, consisting 
of two steamers and Jfive companies of .Sepoys, to take 
possession of the island of Karrack, Ijdng on the Persian 
coast. Eumour swelled the dimensions of the force, and it 
immediately became current through Persia that the 
English had captured the town of Bushire, and were in full * 
march on the capital. The fears of the Shah were excited 
by the prospect of an Eiighsh invasion in the most vidncrable 
part of his dominions, where the allegiance of his sub- 
jects was feeble, and, with the view of propitiating the 
( Srovenior-General, orders were issued to abandon the siege. 
The Persian army was withdrawn from Herat on the 
Oth of September, 1838, eight months and a half after the 
commencement of the siege. The Eussitan minister retired 
with the Shah to liis capital, and the tabric of Eussian 
intrigue in (Central Asia fell at once to the ground. The 
disposition of Dost Mahomed towards us ceased to be an 
object of any ini])oi’tance, and the expedition might have 
b(*en rcEnqiiished with jierfect safety. It ought at oiu^e 
to have been renounced, but Lord Auckland had committed 
himsdf by a manifesto dated at Simlah, the 1st of October, 
befoi’c the ivtirementof the Persians from Herat was known, 
in which he announced it to be tht) determination of 
Oovernment to raise up a lasting barrier against liostile 
intrigues and (‘ncroachinents at Cabul ; ” and it was deter- 
mined that th(‘ (‘xpedition should ])roceed across the Indus, to 
s('at our pu])p(‘t on the throne. But the force was reduced 
to one half its original proportions, and as there was no 
longer any gi'and achievement in prospect at Herat, Sir 
llcmry Pane relinquished the command of the army, and 
th(i Bengal division was entrusted to Sir Willoughby Cotton, 
wdio immediately obtained permission to a])})oiut Havelock 
as his second aid-de-cam[), all other staff apjiointnu'iits 
having be(Mi previously Idled up. Havelock was thus 
rt'seued from the uninteresting duty of comma] iding sixty 
men, and placed in a ])osition, on the staff of his old (aan- 
mander, which afforded larger scope for his military 
talent. 
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The Bengal army, about 9500 strong, marched from 
Ferozepore on the 1 0th of December, and moved down the 
„ . Indus to Bukkur, where it crossed thiit river and 

fhrimirDeccIn" pHi’^Hod its poute to Cabul. TJie object of the 
ber, 1838. cxpcdition was not accomplished by the capture 
of Cabul, b(;fore the 8th of August, 1839. Eight months were 
thus wasted on an expedition which might have been com- 
pleted ill eight weeks. The direct route from Ferozepore 
to Cabul lay through the Bunjab ; but though Eunjeet 
Singh was not only our ally, but a party to the tripartite 
treaty, he was little disposed to allow British troops to march 
across his teri’itories. The army was, therefore, obliged to 
take a most circuitous route through sterile and hostile 
countries, and to thread its way through the most tremendous 
defiles, by which great loss of time, and a still greater loss 
of money, was incuiTiHl. It would be foreign to the obj(‘ct 
of this work to give th(‘ minute details of an expialilion of 
which Havelock was only the historian. Tiiose wlio are 
anxious to understand this portion of oui’ Indian career will 
find tluar wishes ainjily gratified by the perusal of Kayi^’s 
“ llistojy of the War in Allghanistan, ’ the most interc'sting 
of all tin? works which have hitherto app('ared on British 
Indian history. In ‘addition to the charm of its composition 
and stylc‘, it is the only historical Avork as yet publislu'd 
which is based -not on glozing despatches and mendacious 
blue books-— bill on the original c.orresjiondeiice of the 
actors, tlie only genuin(‘ source of history. The expedition 
Avas mark(‘d by only one achieveanent of any interest, and 
the movements of the troops Avere rendered memorabki only 
by the unexam])led difliculties of the route, and the obstacles 
created by the stupendous passes they were obliged to 
traverse. 

At length, after a. toilsome march of four months and a 
hair, the force reaclual Candah-ar, on the 2r)th of April, on 
half rations and in a state of comidete exhaustion, 
lector l^*'PP''y i'Pol'Psts, tlie city was found to 

liiivc been evacuated by the Aliyian eliieftaius, 
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in consequence of the treachery of one Ilajee Khan, a 
traitor of the deepest die, who had been induced by our 
gold to desert his masters. Before reaching Candaliar, 
Havelock wrote thus to Serampore : — 

^‘Well, here we are, playing the game up to this hour of the 
army without an enemy, and the enemy without an army. A 
pretty considerable march we have made of it to Bukkur, and 
through Shikarpore and Ciitchee up the Bolan pass, and through a 
most wicked defile, called the Kojuck pass, to these plains. With 
reference to the object wbich induced our Government to send us 
out of our own provinces, you will see that we have done something. 
We are within jive marches of the western capital of the patronized 
monarch, and all accounts concur in showing that the Candaliar 
chiefs have been unable to collect more than two or three thousand 
horse to make head against us. Our siege train is across the 
Kojuck pass ; the chiefs have no infantry, and no guns, except those 
mounted on their walls. It is hardly to be doubted that the game 
of the Barukzyes is up at Candaliar. In truth, my dear ATarshman, 
it is time that we should have cither a battle, or that which I have 
grown wise enough to know is a much better thing, a general break 
up of hostility in the way of timely submission to the 8hah. At 
Candaliar, we hope to find supplies, but at present grain sells in 
our camp at a seer and a half the rupee — a pound and a half for 
a shilling. Our Sepoys are on half rations, (ind our cam[) followers 
on ()uai'ter rations, and even at this rate we have not provisions for 
above ten days.” 

The army rested at Candaliar for two montlis, waiting for 
the gatliering in of the harvest. In the meantime, Sir Jolm 
Keane, liaving come ui) with the Bombay division, 

, , ^ ^ /• 1 -|' • Ward) from (\m- 

assunied the command of the expeditionarv 
force. The army marched towards the capital 
on the 27th of June, and on that same day death closed 
liunjeet Singli’s clieekered and siumssful career of ambition 
at Lahore. Tlie only fortress of importance between Can- 
dahar and Cabul was Ghuznee, the pride and boast of the 
Aflghans, which, having nevei- been cajitiired, was eonsidei*ed 
impregnable. During our inactivity at Canduhaj- its dideiices 
had been repamed and strengtliened, its garrison increased 
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to 3000 men, under the command of Hyder Khan, a son 
of Dost Maliomed, and provisions laid in for six months. 
These preparations were but imperfectly kiK)wn to Sir 
John, and he was assured by the political chief that the 
fort would be abandoned on the first appearance of our 
troops, and he was therefore persuaded to leave his siege 
guns at Candahar. Ifavelock, whose information was gene- 
rally more accurate than tliat of others, felt assured that the’ 
fortress would be defended, and he endeavoured to impress 
on Sir John Keane tlie importance of taking on the siege 
train. TJiese Jieavygims Iiad been dragged with vast labour 
through the terrific defiles of the liolan and Kojuck passes, 
and it appeared preposterous now to advance without them 
at a time when they might be invaluable. He adduced 
the case of Na])oleon at Acre, of Wellington at Burgos, and 
of Lake at Bluirtpore, “who had each found cause to rue the 
hour in Avliich they attached fortifications, unprovided with 
a sufricient number of guns of breaching calibii'.” tSii‘ John 
Keane, liowever, listened to the advicn of the over-conhdent 
politicals, and left the guns at CVindahar. But it was 
found on I'cconnoitring Ghllzn(^e that tlu' enemy were pre- 
pared to defend it to the last extremity, and the wisdom of 
Havelock’s counsed was discovered when it was too late. It 
was impossible to breach the solid Avails Avilh the feeble 
ai’tillery Sir John Keane had brought Avith him. Any at- 
tempt to cany tlu' fortress by es(‘alade must have been 
attended Avith great delay and a fearful slaughter, and it 
would have been peiilous to Avait for the arrival of the guns. 
In this dilemma the skill of Ca]nain Thomson, of the Bengal 
Engineers, rescnied the expedition from its perilous position. 
He advised that an attempt should be made, under cover of 
night, to bloAV up Avith gnn])owder the only gate Avhich had 
not been Availed up. Ujider his direction, 900 jxninds of 
poAvder, enclosed in twelve btigs, Avere com'eyed on the night 
of the 22ud July to the Cabul gate, Avhile the attention of 
the enemy Avas distracted by a simultaneous discharge* of 
heavy guns and musketry in other directions. The weather 
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was boisterous, and the enemy were unable to hear the 
trampling of feet, or to discover the approach of the party. 
Everything conspired to the success of the project. “ The 
powder exploded, shivered the massive barricade in pieces, 
and brought down in hideous ruin, into the passage below, 
masses of masonry and fractured beams.” Tlie forlorn hope 
ruslied in, followed by the main column under General Sale, 
and the Britisli standard was planted on tlie citadel by the 
gallant Ensign Frcre, of the 13th. Sir John Keane wiis 
on a neighbouring elevation, watcliing with painful anxiety 
the success of the attempt on whicJi tlie fate of the expedi- 
tion seemed to hang. At the first streak of dawn lie re- 
quested Havelock to ride down to tlie gate and bring him 
tidings of tlie progress of the project. He reached the spot 
immediately after the explosion, and, plodding ovei‘ the 
debris of tlie battlements, entered the gate, and saw Colonel 
Sale on the ground, struggling desperately with a powerful 
Aflgduin, and calling out to Captain Kershaw, who came up 
at tlie mmnent, to “ do him the favour to pass his sword 
through the body of the inlidel.” After seeing Sale in safety 
Havelock rode back to Sir John Keane, and rejxn’ted the 
com[)lete success of the enteiprise. None of the excesses 
which invarialily attend tlui cajiture a town by assault, 
were committed on this occasion. “The self-denial*, mercy, 
and generosity of the hour,” remai’ks Havelock, “ may be 
attributed to the fact of the Eurojiean soldiers having re- 
ceived no s]_)irits since the 8th of July, and having found no 
liquor among the plunder of GIiuziuh*. No candid man of 
any militaiy experience will deny that the character of the 
sc'caui in the fortress and citadel would have been far dillerent 
if individual soldiers had entered the town primed witli 
arrack, or if spirituous hcpiors had been discovered in the 
Airghan depots.” 

The force marched towards Cabul on the 31st of July, 
but. it met with no further resistance. The 
fall of Ghuznec sealed the fate of Airghanistan. 

Dost Mahomed, deserted in his utmost need by his 


Capture of ('hImiI. 
ll,ii'clo<k returns 
to the provinces. 
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mercenaries, as well as by his native troops, abandoned liis fine 
park of artillery, his capital, and his tlirone, and fled Avest- 
ward towards the inaccessible passes of Bameean. Shah 
Soojah entered Cabul on the 8th of August, accompanied by 
British ofllcers and surrounded, by the imposing array of 
military pageantry. From his own subjects he received no 
demonstrations of loyalty. The inhabitants of Cabul pre- 
served a dead and ominous silence. It was with a feeling 
(jf deep irritation that tliey watclied the long files of infidel 
soldiers, on wliose slundders tlie Shah had been raised to 
tlie throne, defiling through tlie streets of their capital. The 
object of the expedition had noAV been accomplished. A 
friendly power liatl been substituted for a hostile power in 
Allgdianistan, and a barrier, which Avas fondly beheved to 
be [)ermanent, had been established against schemes of ag- 
gression on our nortli-west frontier. The time had, therefoi’e, 
arrived when ‘‘ Sliah Soojah, being secured in })ower, and 
the integrity of Airghanistan established, the British army 
was to be Avitlidi’awn.'’ But our chfficulties in Affghanistau 
Avere only just commencing. Lord Auckland found, to his 
great mortification, that if our army was AvithdraAvn the work 
Avhicli liad been accomplislied at so vast a sacrifice of 
treasure, Avould be i^ndonc in a month. The throne, which 
had be(?n establisluid by British bayonets, must be maintained 
by the same means, and at the ex})ense ol* the Indian trea- 
sury. It Avas found, Avhen too late, that it Avas easier to get 
into Allghanistan than to get out of it. It Avas, therefore, 
necessary to c.ontinue a British forccj in the country, to main- 
tain the authoiity of our ])i'otege, and to gari’ison the most 
important forti’(‘sses. The command of the army of occu- 
pation was given to Sir Willoughby Cotton, and he Avas 
alloAved a Persian interp renter on his staff. With a generous 
importunity he pressed Havelock to accept the appointment, 
in conjunction with the post he then held of aid-de-camp, 
but he was induced to decline the offer. 

The position Avhich Ilavcffock had occupied on the general’s 
staff had given him the best opportunity of tracing the origin 
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and progress of events during the campaign. He had kept 
a diary of tlie movements of the force, and lie 
was anxious to publish a history of the war, ™*"narSatC'“5f 
before the interest attached to these operations 
should subside. Sir John Keane, on hearing of his design, 
gave him free access to the records in his office. Instead, there- 
fin'c, of accepting the proposal of Sir Willoughby, he resolved 
to hasten to Calcutta, and prejiare his work for the press. 

As regards myself,” lie writes to Serampore, I have once more 
commenced the labours of authorship, and in a few weeks hope to 
have ready for the press, ‘Personal Narrative of the Marches of the 
Bengal Troops of the Army of the Indus.’ I haVe determined to 
publish in London. Burncs, of whom I see much, and who is not 
going to publish himself, tells me that Murray would give a good 
price if the work were despatched speedily. The money is of 
course noiv the whole inducement. I a.m too old for fame. Now, 
answer me on this topic shalrp, as the above-named traveller and 
diplomatist is wont to say. I will, if you please, send the papers 
down to you, and you can hastily look through them; but, mind, 
shahp is to be the word in the whole transaction. An early sale 
is the thing desired, as bare lucre for my boy’s education is the 
only object. One topic more; in preference to every other plan 
ami project, I would like employment in another Burmese war, if 
there is to be another, and if you can manag(j among your friends 
at the Presidency to get me into it on the staff.” 

With this manuscript in his j)ortlblio, Havelock tunied his 
back on Affglianistan, and hastened to Seram poi’c. On his 
arrival at Ferozepore, in January 18d0, he had H.^Hockreurus 
llie liappiness of making the acquaintance of 
Captain H( 3 nry Lawrence, then an assistant of Mr. George 
Clerk, in the political de])artnient. The mutual esteem 
contracted in this first interview gradually ripened into tlie 
most solid fiiendship. Men like Havelock and Lawrence 
are naturally drawn towards each other by the attraction of 
genius, but in this case there was the additional bond of a 
complete community of feeling on the great question of 
religion. In the course of his journey towards Seram])ore, 
Havelock reproached himself bitterly witli tlie stej) he liad 
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taken, and, on liifs arrival at jLaliore on the 30th December, 
wrote thus : — 

‘‘My last, dated Peshavviir, will have irifonned you of my in- 
tention of marching for the province.s the next day, and too late 
have I found out that never in my life have I made so false a 
move. I was long in doubt about it, and at last decided wrong. 
From the moment it was decided that Sir Willoughby Cotton was 
to assume the command in Afghanistan, I ought to have made up 
my mind to remain there with him. Instead of this, swayed by 
the lesser jnotive of sending off my unfortunate publication in 
proper form to England, I have made a sad sacrifice of worldly 
advantages and military prospects; neither am T satisfied at all 
with the course I have taken as regards the claims of gratitude 
which Sir Willoughby had on me. He always deprecated my 
return to llindostan, not only attaching a value to my services, 
which my modesty was bound to repudiate, but pointing out the 
step as highly injurious to my prospects. About this time the 
aid-de-camps to brigadiers were abolished, and I mucli appre- 
hended that I shoidd not loiig stand as second aid-de-camp to a 
major-general. Tliis, and the d(\sire to bring out my book, as you 
bad proposed, decided me, and I urged the m(‘asure of my rook 
eat (leave to depart), and hd’t Peshawur. I have by this step lost 
my only military pJitron, my situation as aid-de-camp, and a post 
as interpreter, which a day or two after was sanctioned by the 
Governor-General, a^place made purposely for me. The two situ- 
ations, with my pay and allowances, would have been e{|ua] to 
819 rupees a mouth. I have never been very fond of money, but 
my children need it. Moreover, T am not (juite free from self- 
reproach in the matter, which of all things 1 dread.’' 

In ro])ly to this lettei’, he was advised to send down liis 
manuscript, and to retui’u to Cabal ; to which lie replied : — 

“Helieve me sincere when I add that I am grateful for your 
ail vice to myself; but, in a word, though 1 believe 1 shall regret to 
the latest moment of my life having, under a false impression as 
to my line of duty, left the army and 8ir Willoughby’s staff, yet I 
cannot see that any advantage would arise from my now returning. 
I went away with the avowed intention of preparing my book for 
publication at Serampore ; and though 8ir Willoughby might well, 
and doubtless did, reckon me a great fool for taking my departure 
on such an errand, leaving, as it turned out, such advantages 
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behind me, yet he would esteem me little less than a madman, I 
think, if I were to rush back again across the frontier, my me- 
ditated purpose incomplete. He, moreover, has nothing now, I 
apprehend, to give in the way of staff employment. I may as well, 
therefore, wear out my leave of absenco in preparing my unlucky 
memoir for transmission to London, with the intent of then re-joining 
my corps, and taking the command of a compaTiy of light infantry, 
amidst the mews of Cabul, or going to its depot at Kurnaul, as I 
may be required to do.” 

Tlie work was set in tyjic at Serainporc, and despatched 
with all speed to England. So intensely did he give up his 
mind to this labour that, during his residence at „,,eiockpnr). 
Serampore, he was genei-ally at his desk before HSN^rrame 
four in the morning. It was published by Col- 
burn in London in two duodecimo volumes. But it fell 
stillborn from the ])ress. rarlianient and the public wore 
satisfied by the assurances of the ministry that the war was 
a just and neca'ssary war. The laurels of the expedition had 
been distributed. Lord Auckland had Ix'on created an carl, 
Ir^ir John Keane a peer, and Mr. Macnaghten a baronet; and 
the inU'rest in these transactions had died out. The only 
fe(‘ling of disappointment manifested by Havelock was ex- 
])]‘essed in the following s(‘ntene(‘ : ‘"Thacker has evidently 
done his best in the matter, and it is wel^ to have had the 
])ublication, such as it is, launched at once ; but I think the 
Avhohi allaii' from beginning to end a pretty intelligible hint 
to me to stick, for the remainder of mylif(‘, to my own trade, 
and have nothing nion^ to do with authorship.” But, what- 
e\er may have been Havelock’s mortification at this want of 
success, no one who can appreciate his militaiy commentaries 
will regret that ho bestowed his time on the compilation of 
this work, rather than on the dull duties of Persian inter- 
])r(‘ter at Cabul. It is the standard history of that expedi- 
tion, remarkable for the clearness of the narrative and the 
style', the vividness of its descriptions, and the honesty and 
iin])artiality of its strictures on the tactics of the cam])aign. 
In few 1 nilitary memoirs will be found passages more attme- 
tive from their graphic touches than Havelock’s record of 

F 
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the passage of the Bolan pass, the capture of Ghuznee, and 
the entry of Shah Soojah into Cabul. In reference to the 
memoirs of campaigns like his own, by those who were per- 
sonally engaged in them, Havelock remarked on a subse- 
quent occasion, ‘'When the triumphs of war have been 
achieved, I know no more ennobling employment to which 
a man can devote the leisure of peace than committing to 
paper, with the frankness of a soldier, the candour of a gen- 
tleman, and the moral courage of a fi’ceborn Enghshman, his 
recollections of the interesting events in which it has been 
his good fortune to take part. God be praised, the mihtary 
commentator need not dread in this land the secret dungeon 
of Iliilow. Our institutions and public opinion secure to us 
the liberty of })rinting ; and common sense, unawed by a few 
wlio have not kept ])ace with their age, recognises in the 
nineteenth century the perfect compatibility of tlie most 
implicit obedience in the ranks and in the field, with 
thorougli independence of spirit in the republic of letters. 
Contemporary memoirs arc the means of wliicJi the future 
historian gladly avails himself, or of which he bitterly 
laments the want, when he comes to trace with an impartial 
hand the picture of events which have influenced the happi- 
ness of large portions of the human race. Thus only can 
])osterity arrive at that truth, which we fear it is, in these 
days, the almost recognised task of despatclies, manifestoes, 
blue books, s])eec‘bes in favour of parliamentary votes of 
thanks, andlioliday harangues after public dinners, to conceal 
from the readers and auditors of our timesr” 

In the month of June, 1840, Havelock returned to Cabul in 


iiav..iock returns cliargc of u dctachmeiit of recruits for Afighan- 
{ers ttcenc^^ai' iskui. Duriug tlic voyagc on the river he re- 
newed his intercourse with his old commander 
in the Eifle corps, Major-General Harry Smith, now Adjutant- 
General of King’s troops in India. 


Benares, September 5, 1840. 

My dear General, — I cannot refrain from writing you one line on 
the strange state of public affairs. A pretty business they have made 
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of it beyond the Indus. So it appears that Shah Newaz Khan, the 
Beloche, whom they set up in the place of the former Begler Beg, 
Mihrab Khan, who fell sword in hand, has turned traitor, and admitted 
his countrymen hostile to us into Khelat, which we shall therefore 
Iiave to retal^^. Nearer to our frontier a young gentleman, politically 
employed, intelligent, but wholly inexperienced, has been soldiering 
on his own account, and got terribly thrashed, as the accounts say. 
So fresh exertions must be made to enable us to hold Affghanistan, 
and a Beloche campaign seems unavoidable. Greneral Ventura., 
when I saw him last year at Peshawur, held forth to me with much 
energy on the importance of our tenure of Khelat, as the centre of 
Belochistan. Look at the map, and you will see that he was not far 
wrong, for not only does it turn everything, defensively considered, 
which might advance against us from Herat, but it is to be re- 
collected that sooner or later the hour of conflict with Persia will 
arrive, and then who can estimate the advantage of our having 
Belochistan properly in hand. . . . But I forget in my bel- 

ligerent enthusiasm, that I am prating to my master, which I pray 
you to pardon.” 

October 3, 1840. 

If one of our majors would wisely consider himself pa8s6, in 
point of health, as others think him, I have the money ready for 
In in, and 1 am not sure that at this moment there is even one before 
me prepared. But he is a game old fellow, and will I suppose 
struggle on as long as there is war a-foot, and then others will step 
ill. I feel that it is time F ought to be trying tp ascend the ladder, 
if ever, for as the bailie of GUw/oto Green was fought in 1820, I 
fear I must now be not very far from forty-six. Having been just 
jive times purchased over in my own corps, it is not unfair to 
use money as an engine in my turn, if oiTj^ortunity offer.” 

Havelock, on arriving at Ferozepore with liis recruits, met 
with General Flpliinsione, who had been appointed to the 
chief command in Alfghanistan, on the retirenmnt uaveiock i* a,,, 
of Sir Willoughby Cotton. At this time, tiiere wphin- 
was no militaiy post of greater responsibility in 
the Indian empire, or which required so much militaiy ex- 
])eriencc and energy, as the command in Affghanistan ; and 
the appointment of General Pllphinstoiic to this important 
office by Lord Auckland was one of the most fatal errors of 
his reign. Though a man of the most amiable disposition 
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and the greatest personal intrc})idity, he was so complete 
a martyr to gout as to be physically incapable of any ex- 
ertion, even if he had been eminent for his professional 
qualifications. Tie imim.*diately appointed Havelock his Per- 
sian interpreter, Jind ever after placed the most perfect con- 
fidence in his militaiy judgment, Havelock never alluded 
to his urbanity and generosity of feeling without lively grati- 
tude, though he could not but deeply regret that Government 
should have thought fit to select for this weighty command 
an officer wlio was utterly incapacitated for it by disease. 

Havelock reached Cabul at thebeghming of the y('ar 1841, 
after an absence of fifteen months, and was astounded at the 
Havelock at uieasures which had been intermediately adopted. 

In his narrative of the war, and his remarks on the 
course to be pursued for our security in Afighanistan, he 
had affirmed that the safety of our position in tlie ca])ital 
depended, in a military point of view, on our retaining a firm 
hold on the Bala, Ilissar. He (kwribod it as the key of Cabul, 
from Avhich the tim)])s who held it ought not to suffer them- 
selves to l)e dislodged but by si(\ge, awing the tiirbuhait popu- 
lace of Cabul by their mortars and their liowitzers. On 
his return, he found that instead ol’ being held in strength 
by our troops, it was occiipi(;d by the King’s seraglio. The 
troops Avei'e lodged in the cantonment which had been built 
at a little distance fi‘om the city. It was scarc'ely capable of 
defence, being surrounded by a low ranqiart easily sur- 
mounted, and commanded by neighbouring heights and 
buildings on -every side. The jirovisions of the force were, 
moreover, storc'd in a small fort d(4ached from the can- 
tonment. Havelock considered that an error of the greatest 
magnitude had thus been committed in the choice of a posi- 
tion for the garrison, and his ojiinion was fatally verified 
before the close of the year. 

During the six months of Ilaveloclvs second residence in 
Cabul, he revivc'd the religious services with liis men, in 
which stnnral of the officers of the garrison like- 
wise assisted. Of the meetings wliich he held, 


Havelock’s reli- 
(jloui services. 
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and their interesting cliaracter, as well as tlieir benericial re- 
sult, there is a very pleasing record from the pen of one of 
the officers attached to tlie Herat Mission, an intimate friend 
of Havelock, who was passing tlirough Cabul on his way to 
India : — 

‘Hn May, 1841, Havelock was on the staff of General Elphinstone ; 
but as his old regiment, the 13th, was then at Cabul, he was able 
to meet the men again, and, assisted by some officers of artillery — 
which will always, I trust, have good men and true in its ranks, 
like many I could name, along with Henry Lawrence — he was able 
to assemble them on sabbath evenings for Divine service, and to 
meet them occasionally during the week in a tent which had been 
set apart for the purpose. On many of these occasions I had the 
satisfxction of being present during my stay in Cabul, up to Sep- 
tember, 1841, and I have to this day a very vivid recollection of 
the fervour with which all joined in the service, and the heart with 
which they sung the hymns which Havelock read out to them, and 
amongst others, — 

^ Yc uationa round the earth, rojoioo 
before the Lord, your Sovereign King ; 

Serve Him with cheerful heart and voice, 

Witli all your longues his glory sing.’ 

On the last sabbath evening that I was among them, among 
the officers who were present on that occasion 1 can remember 
Dawes, Diehard Maule, Vincent Lyre, and, T| think, Eldred Pot- 
tinger of the artillery ; and I perfectly recollect thinking at the 
time that I was among soldicu's of the ri(jlU sort, and that when 
their services were re(juired they might be depended on. That I 
Avas not wrong in this confidence, the defence of Jellalabad by 
these very men, a very short time afterwards, can testify. ]\lany 
of the men present were serjeauts and corporals, who had served 
under Havelock when adjutant.” 

Our position in Aflglninistan was now duily becoming 
more ])erilous. Tlui dilliculties of that position may indeed 
l)e said to have begun when our success was 
completed by the victorious occupation of the tioii in Affghcini* 
capital. It was soon discovered that the whole 
expedition was an (Egregious and irretrievable blunder. The 
restored monarch was from the first regarded with ill-disguised 
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antipathy by his subjects, doubly so from the foreign aid 
with which he had mounted tlie throne and was maintained 
on it. As CliristiaTis, we were regarded with that intense 
hostility which the Mahomedans feel towards the Infidels, 
and the Slnih was upbraided with having been the instru- 
ment of introducing tlieni into the country. Our presence 
in AfTgliauistan was a source of irritation which no exercise 
of political virtue could mitigate. Tlie vigorous measures 
which we were constrained to adopt to ensure any degree 
of tranquillity, served to increase our unpopularity. The 
various tribes in that region of mountains and defiles had 
for ages maintained a lawless independence, and were indig- 
nant at the restraints we iin])osed on their turbulence. Tlie 
chiefs Avere in a state of pca’inanent hostility to us, and 
though they profiered submission on the approach of our 
troops, resumed their sullen opposition as soon as they were 
withdrawn. In the thirty months in which Ave occupied 
Affglianistan, tlun’c was no repose for our military or political 
olficers. Even wlien there Avas an occasional gleam of sun- 
slnne, there always ap])eared to be a storm looming in the 
distaiK'c. In the course of the year 1840, Dost Mahomed, 
after having eiK^ountered our trooj)s at rurwuiulurra, surren- 
dered himseir to the envoy and Avas conveyed to Calcutta ; 
but he left bclniid him a son, Akbar Khan, a youth of 
restless and fiery dis])ositi()n, who Avas incessantly intriguing 
for our ex]nilsi()n, and proved a more troublesome enemy 
than his father. Our Government, from first to last, Avas a 
government of sentiy-boxes. *Most gladly Avould Lord 
Auckland have Avuvslied his hands of the connection so 
iiiaus[)iciously formed ; but in the false position in Avhich 
Ave had ])laced ourselves, Ave could not retire from the 
country Avithout disgrace, or continue to hold it without 
the ])rospect of insohxaicy. The original cost of the expe- 
dition had been prodigious, but it Avas the continual drain 
on the I’evemies of India that Avas found to be insupportable. 
We Avere obliged fo maintain an army of twenty thousand 
men beyond the Indus, Avithout the blessing of security, 
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or the prospect of a termination of our difficulties. The 
revenue of the country was scarcely 150,000/., and the 
annual cost of our armament exceeded this sum ten-fold. To 
add to these embarrassments our troops were separated from 
tlieir own territories by many hundred miles, the inter- 
vening space being occupied by doubtful friends or positive 
enemies ; and there was interposed between our garrison in 
Affghanistan and the Indus, the most formidable mountain 
])asses, wliich a handful of resolute and well-equipped men 
might hold against a whole army. 

The Envoy, however, was full of confidence, and amidst all 
the outbreaks and alarms of tlie year — the third of our oc- 
cupation — endeavoured to persuade liimself tliat sir wiiiiam Mac. 
the coimtiy was settling down into tranquillity. JoftcSvcr- 
He had just been nominated to the more dignified 
office of Governor of Bombay, lie had made arrangements 
for quitting Cabul in November, and was desirous of be- 
queathing the Government he had constructed to his suc- 
cessor in the most se(*ure and satisfactojy state ; and, though 
it was resting on a volcano, seemed to resent every report 
of disafiection. General Elphinstone, whose gout was 
excruciating, laid sent in his resignati(^i, and was preparing 
to leave the country. The Supreme Government was calling 
aloud for retrenchnu'uts. The trcnisu^y in Calcutta laid 
been exhausted by tlie demands of Afiyamistan ; and the 
subscri].)tions to the loan, whi(!h it had been found necessary 
to open, wei’C coming in but slowly, so general Avas the 
misti’ust of our policy. The Envoy Avas constrained to 
res]a)nd to the call, and determined to relieve the military 
establishments in Afighanistan of the charge of three regi- 
ments, Avhose ])resence, in the assumed quietude of the 
country, Avas no longer deemed necessary by him. At the same 
time, by an act of unaccountable rashness, it was resolved 
to curtail the alloAvances granted to the Ghilzye chiefs, to 
whom the mountain passes betAveen Cabul and Jellalabad 
belonged. Of these mountaineers Havelock had remarked, 
that “ to the politics of Affghanistan they were magnanimously 
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indifferent. They cared not which of tlieir rulers, whether 
Barakzye or Suddozye, lorded in tlie Bala Hissar, provided 
they were left in the undisturbed enjoyment of their ancient 
privileges of levying tribute from caravans, or of mercilessly 
plundering all who resisted the exaction ; or received from 
the existing Government a handsome annual stipend, in com- 
mutation of the sums raised in virtue of their prescriptive 
rights.” The native rulers at Cabul had always found it more 
advantage(nis to subsidise these mountaineers than to attempt 
to coerce them. On the establishment of Shah Soojah, their 
annual stipend was fixed at 8000/. Their part of the 
compact had been fulfilled with the most exemplary fidelity. 
“They had,” as Havelock remarked, “prevented even a 
finger from being raised against our posts, couriers, and 
Aveak detachments. Convoys of all descriptions had passed 
through these terrific defiles, the strongest barriers of 
mountains in the world, with little or no interruption from 
these predatoiy tribes. The transmission of letters to our 
own provinces Avas as I’cgular as betAveeii C^alcutta and any 
station in Bengal.” 

It was now resolved to reduce tlieir stipends by one half. 
The chiefs Avere sii^imoned to Cabul, I'cceived the in- 
The stijiends of timation Avith apjiarent acquiescence, made their 
Btopped, and tlie salaam, mid retired. But, they returned to then’ 
begins. mountains, and instantly blocked up the passes, 

and plundered a caravan. The tocsin of alarm and indigna- 
tion was sounded from peak to peak, and all connnunication 
with India Avas at once cut off. The 35th Native Infantry 
was under orders to rc'turn to irindostan, Avith a squad- 
ron of cavalry, and accompanied by Broadlbot’s Sajipers, 
and tAvo guns, and it Avas supposed that this force would be 
sufficient effectually to chastise, as the Envoy said, the “im- 
pudence of these rascals,” and re-o})en the communication 
with India. But the force Avas attacked with great fm’y on 
‘the first night of its march by the infuriated Ghilzyes, aided 
by a rabble Avhich had flocked from Cabul to thfe scene of 
plunder. This was the first of that series of calamities Avhicli 
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terminated in our expulsion from Cabul. Havelock had 
written to General Smith two months before : — “ The Court 
of Directors is tired of the expense of hostilities, and will 
back out as best it may, and we shall rub on until fresh 
aggression forces us into the field.” We were now forced 
into the field in real earnest. The crisis of our policy had 
arrived, but the Commander of the forces, owing to physical 
weakness, was in no condition to cope with it. “He 
had,” as Havelock wrote, “ been confined for five months to 
his couch, or his cliamber, by one of tlie most fearful visi- 
tations of sickness which mortal man ever endured. He 
obtained some relief as the weatlier grew cooler, but the 
attack had reduced him to a state of tlie most pitiable debility 
of mind and body, of which he was painfully conscious.” 
Captain Broadfoot, on the eve of his departure from Cabul 
with the 35th, waited on him for instructions. He was in 
bed, suffering intense pain, but insisted on getting up and 
being helped into his sitting-room. He was greatly exhausted 
by tlie exertion, and it was fully half an hour before he 
could fix his attention on business. On Captain Broadfoot’s 
taking leave of him, he said, ‘‘ In case you go with the dc- 
tacliinent, as I ho[)e you will, pray clear the passes quickly, 
and let me get away, foi* if anything were to turn up, I feel 
myself unfit for it, body and mind, and* I have told Lord 
Auckland so.” 

As soon as' the attack on the 35th was announced at 
Cabul, General Sale, who had been appointed to command 
the brigade returning to India, was ordered to 

^ o 1 T ♦ 1 r P - 1 • General Sale’s 

move out with the 13th Light Jnhintry,and assist 
in clearing the passes. Havelock had a “most 
indignant recollection of his absence from Pur- 
wundurra in the previous year, when his regiment was 
engaged, and he was determined not to allow the present 
opportunity of active service to escape him.” He, therefore, 
“obtained permission of General Elphinstone to attach liimself 
temporarily to General Sale’s brigade.” The force left Cabul 
at short notice, and indiflerently equipped. As soon as it 
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entered the Khoord Cabiil pass, a storm of fire was poured 
down from tlie heights on both sides. The General then 
sent up his skirinisliers, Aviio dislodged the enemy, driving 
them from rock to rock, while the main body pushed through 
the defile. He himself was seriously wounded in the 
action, wliicli was of the severest character, and gave 
- him a foretaste of the opposition he was likely to encounter 
as lie ran the gauntlet of the fearful defiles between Cabul 
and Peshawur. Leaving the 35th Native Infantry beyond 
the Khoord Cabul pass, lie marched back to Bootkliak, and 
from thence sent despatches to the capital, with a report of his 
engagement Avith the enemy; stating, at tlie same time, that it 
was impossible for him to move forward without reinfoi'ce- 
ments and additional carriage cattle. Knowing the feeling 
of security which jiervaded the minds of Sir William Mac- 
naghten and General Elphinstone, he requested Havelock to 
take charge of his despatches, and in a personal conference 
to enforce the necessity of immediate aid. It Avas his impor- 
tunity, aided by the conviction of the Envoy and tlie Gene- 
ral, that they could not leave Cabul till tlie passes were ch'ar, 
which procured a large reinforcemenU and, Avhat Avas ore([ual, 
if not greater, value, a plentiful supply of cattle. Alba* 
])assing a week in Cabul, and siieing to the despatch of 
men and supphes^ Havelock again obtained pm inission of 
General Elphinstone to join the fighting brigade; and he hdt 
the Envoy and the General, on the morning of the 1 9th, 
‘A'ulnily busied in their prejiarations to leave Cabul, the one 
for Bombay, and the other for England.” Not a syllable Avas 
breathed by either of any expected insurixiction at Caliid. 
They both considered the Ghilzyes a race of lierechtary 
robbers and arrant coAvards, and the rising a local and tem- 
porary emeute. Tliere Avas not even a ripple on the tranquil 
surface of the waters, to indicate the ap])roach of that tempest 
which Avas so soon to lash them into fury. 

During Havelock’s residence of a Aveek in Cabul, it Avas 
an object of serious consideration Avhether it was his duty 
to remain with General Elphinstone, or offer to return to 
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General Sale. On the morning of his dopartnre, or of a 
preceding day, he came, in tlie course of his 
Scripture reading, to tlie passage in the 39th of nowdrMMnl'FJr 
Jeremiah,— “Go and speak to Ebed-inelecli the 
Ethiopian, saying. Thus .saith the Lord of Hosts, the God of 
Israel ; Behold, I will bring my words upon tliis city for evil, 
and not' for good ; and they shall be accomplished in that day 
before thee. But I will deliver thee in that day, saith the 
Lord : and thou shalt not be given into the hands of the men 
of whom thou art afraid. For I will surely deliver thee, 
and thou shalt not fall by the sword, but thy life shall be for 
a prey unto thee : because thou hast put thy trust in me, 
saith the Lord.” It has been supposed from this circum- 
stance that Havelock opened his Bible to divine the course 
he ought to pursue, from the nature of the passage which 
might first catch his eye; and that having received some 
vague intimations from his moonshec of the coming storm, he 
determined to provide for his personal safety by leaving the 
city. It can scarcely be neccssaiy to defend a man of Have- 
lock’s character from any suspicion of such superstition or 
cowardice. Ho read the 39th of Jeremiah on that morning 
siinjily because he had read the 38th (;liaj)tcr on the prececl- 
ing day. At that time the post of danj^ei- was with General 
Sale’s brigade in the passes ; the abode of safety was appa- 
rently at the capital, whi(;h was in a state of unrufilcd Iran- 
(piiUity. Sir Alexander Burnes had assured him that there 
was no fear of any insurrection. Havelock was anxious for 
action, and he went where he thought it most likely to be 
found, to the Klioord Cabul enrap. Writing to General 
Smith, on the 2.5th of November, ho says: — “Sir Boyle 
Koche, the Irish member, long si)ice decided that a man 
could not be in two places at once, unless he were a bird. 
As I am an unfeathered biped I must be content to bo here, 
though I .should like also to be at Cabul, where the crisis is 
so interesting. If you have got any of my former lettcj-s 
you will be aware that, while profound peace reigned in that 
capital, I was permitted to attach myself to Sir Kobert Sale s 
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column; and that, the insurrection having broken out while 
its head-quarters were at Gundamuck, I have been inseparable 
from its fate and fortunes since.” But in after days, when 
the terrific scenes at Cabul rose in view, and he recalled to 
mind the remarkable passage which was incidentally pre- 
sented to him on the morning of the 19th of October, he 
could not help noticing its singular, and, to a certain degree, 
its prophetic correspondence with subsequent events. 

Strengthened by these reinforcements Sir llobert Sale 
pushed forward, and having rejoined Colonel Moiiteith, ad- 
Sir Robert Sale vaiiced Oil tlio 22nd October, with tlie whole body 
advances. troops, (Usposed to mcet every emergency, 

through seventeen miles of defiles, to the valley of Tezeen. 
The force was incessantly attached, and it now appeared 
certain that throughout the whole range of mountains the in- 
habitants were universally in arms, determined to op])ose the 
progress of our troo])s, and Sir Eobert Sale felt that though 
everything appeared peaceful at the capital, he had acted 
wisely in refusing to advance without reinforcements. The 
next morning, the fort of Meer Afzul Khan was attacked 
and carried, and he sent a submissive letter to Ca])taiii 
Maegregor, the jiolitical agent, which led to a con- 
ference with him and other Ghilzye chiefs. A convention 
was patched up, arfd it was agreed that their allowances, 
which had been curtailed, should be restored, and that 
no chief should be held resjionsible for robberies com- 
mitted beyond his own boundary. Hostages were given 
by the AlTghans, ten in number, who subsequently accom- 
panied the force, and some little time after a supply of pro- 
visions and forage was sent into the cam]). At Tezeeii, 
General Sale determined to send back the 37th Native 
Infantry to Cabul, partly from the deficiency of camels, and 
partly in compliance with the request made by General 
Elphinstone when the regiment was lent to the brigade. 
Havelock prepared to return to Cabul with this detachment, 
and resume his duties with the General-in-Chief. “ But,” re- 
marked Havelock, “ General Sale wlis lying at the time on 
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]iis pallet in the fort of Meer Afzul Khan at Tezeen, suffering 
intense agony from tlie wound he had received at Khoord 
Cabul. When he licard of iny intention to return, he at 
once interposed, represented to me that, rendered helpless 
ill some measure by the severe fracture he had sustained, 
and invested witli an important command, he could not 
consent to be deprived of tlie services of an additional staff 
officer ; tliat General Elphinstone’s permission to me was 
indefinite ; that the Cabul staff was large, and the capital 
still tranquil ; whereas the conduct of tlie Ghilzyes was in 
more than one respect suspicious. My remonstrances were 
perpetually met and overborne by the same arguments. 
Mnally, General Sale, loading himself with all the responsi- 
bility of the measure, told me that I /mist accompany him, 
and that Captain Patou should be the bearer of his reasons 
for requiring this. Thus I was brought to take part in the 
cekibrated jiassage of the Ghilzye defiles by General Sale.” 
Such is the record of this transaction by Havelock, but it 
may now be remarked, without any appearance of invidious- 
nc;ss, that GeiK'ral Sale’s importunity arose from the value 
he attacluHl to Havelock’s services at this crisis. A braver 
soldier than ilic General never drew sword ; he was not 
only distinguished by personal courage, but was the cause 
of valour in othei’s, for his undaunted bdivery never failed to 
insj)ire his men with enthusiasm in the presence of an enemy. 
At the same time he Avas not eminent as a strategist, and 
sometimes shrunk from the responsibility of action, and was 
tluirefore anxious to retain near him one on whose military 
judgment and spirit, eighteen years of experience had taught 
him to place the most iinjdicit reliance. 

The troops moved on from Tezeen through the Ghilzye 
d(ffiles, but it soon became evident tliat the treaty with tlie 
chieftains was so much waste paper; the host- ^he brigade 
ages afforded no protection from attacks. “ The xeTee'/to G.m- 
mountaineers,” writes Havelock, “attacked our 
rear-guard in march on the 2Gth at Sei Baba, on the 27th 
at Kutu Sing, and on the 28th on approaching Jugdulluk. 
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They were repulsed on every occasion; but on nearing 
Soorkab, a perfect ocean of baggage began to flow over the 
mountain, and the rebels took heart, resumed the initiative 
in their fashion, and fell upon the rear. By the praise- 
worthy exertions of Captains Backhouse, Broadfoot, and Fen- 
wick, order was restored, and the rear-guard extricated 
from the defile. Our bane throughout has been our super- 
fluous baggage and heavy camp equipage, which may, and 
must in Affghanistan be reduced in quantity and form. 
Sepoys’ pals sufficed for our British soldiers in Ava, and 
might here, while the wliole of the tents, baggage, and 
ammunition, ought to be carried on ponies (yaboos), not 
camels, and tlie greater portion of all but the amunition left 
in depot, when a rapid dash into a mountainous country is 
meditated.” 

At length, after eighteen days of harassing warfare 
through these tremendous passes, the troops found a brief 
repose at Gundamuck. It was one of the halting- 
Sche'i’ omuia- statioiis of tlic loilors of Cabul on their way to the 
S^Mam^Khau wiiitor reskleiicc at Jellalabad; and the troops 
were delighted to exchange the bleak and barren 
rocks which they bad been so long traversing, for the ver- 
dant lawns and fruitful orchards of this valley. A canton- 
ment had been erlcted there, which was, at the time, 
occupied by a corps of Khyber rangers, a regiment of 
Janbazes, or Affghau horse, and some Afighan jezailchees, 
or riflemen. During this protracted mountain warfare, our 
troops had suffered severely, both in numbers and morale. 
The conflict had been against a foe invisible till his presence 
was felt, and whom it was difficult to pursue, through the 
rapidity of his movements, in a region enthely unknown to 
us, but in which he was perfectly at home. It was with the 
view of counteiucting tlie discouragement and raising the 
spirits of the men, as well as from military considerations, 
tliat Havelock advised Sir Kobert Sale to attack the fort at 
Mamoo Khail, about three miles from Gundamuck, belonging 
,to Meer Afzul Klian, This chieftain had received many. 
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favours from Shah Soojah, and had been appointed to an 
office of dignity at his court, but had come doAvn from 
Cabul to aid the rebellion. The General rejected Havelock’s 
advice. About the 4 th of November, information was brought 
to Captain Maegregor, the political agent, that though there 
were only thirty men in the fort, the chief was making great 
elForts to provision and garrison it, and that large reinforce- 
ments were expected, after which the whole country would 
rise on us. He was dining with Captains Broadfoot, Back- 
house, and Dawes, when this notice was brought to him, and 
it appeared to the whole party that the immediate capture 
of the fort was indispensable. Captain Maegregor went to 
the General’s tent, and endeavoured to persuade him to order 
the attack ; but he met with no success. Eetimiing to his 
friends, they concurred with him that another effort should 
be made to send troops against the fort; and as it was known 
that the General placed great dependence on Havelock’s 
iudgment, “ Backhouse and I,” remarks Broadfoot, “though 
it wa.s midnight, went and turned out Havelock, who went 
to the General. The immediate move he could not accom- 
plish, but he got us off on the afternoon of the next day,’’ 
and the fort was captured without much resistance. 

The instructions of General Klphinstone to Sir llobcrt Sale 
were, to await his further orders at GunJamuck. The force 
reached that place on the .SOth of October. It sirRobe,tsd« 
was expected that as soon as their preparations ■“ 
at Cabul were complete, the Envoy and the General would 
move down to Jellalabad through Gundamuck. Sir Eobert 
Sale adliered to the letter of his instructions, and took 
up his position there. Early in November, the post from 
Cabul was interrupted, and the most sinister reports began 
to circulate through the country. These reports were con- 
firmed on the 10th. The insurrection had broken out at 
Cabul on the morning of the 2nd of November, when Sir 
Alexander Biirnes, his brother, and Lieut. William Broadfoot 
were murdered. Two hundred resolute British soldiers, 
well commanded, would have extinguished the revolt in two 
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or three hours ; but no troops were sent to quell it from 
the cantonment, where a body of 5000 men was stationed 
within two miles of the scene of massacre ; and tlie small 
force sent by the orders of the Shah was repulsed. An 
emergency which demanded union, energy, and confidence, 
found Colonel Shelton, the second in command, at variance 
wdth his chief, the envoy at variance with the General, and 
the General himself scarcely able to move from an attack of 
gout. To add to the difficulties of the crisis, the pohtical and 
military authorities appeared from the first to have resigned 
themselves to despondency. The revolt was thus allowed to 
grow to a head, and within three days the cantonment itself 
was besieged by an armed rabble, and tlie magazine fort, in 
which the winter provisions of tlie force had been stored, was 
captured. A letter was recxnved by Sir Eobert Sale at Gimda- 
inuck, from the envoy, referring to former letters which had 
never arrived. It alluded in the most desponding lan- 
guage to the progress of the revolt, described the embarrass- 
ment of their ])osition, and reiterated, in pressing terms, the 
request he had previously made for the immediate return of 
Sale’s brigade. There was a short postscript from his secre- 
tary, Captain George Lawrence, simply stating that “ they 
were in a fix.” At the same time. General Elphinstone, in 
his communication to Sir Eobert Sale, directed him to return 
to Cabul, “ provided the sick and wounded could be placed 
in security with the irregulars at Gundainuck.” 

The important question now arose, whether the brigade 
sliould remain at Gundainuck or return to Cabul. A 
Council of war couiicil of war was held, the first of a series of 
HaSSr'idl coundls which has served to increase the discredit 
of all councils of war. Some of its members 
were for retracing their steps to Cabul. On the contrary, 
Havelock, whose opinion carried no little weight, though 
he had no vote in the assembly, urged the most forcible 
reasons against such a movement. It was evident, he said, 
that the British hold on Cabul was shaken, if not from the 
force of circumstances, yet by the loss of moral courage 
in those who were at the head of affairs. How was the 
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garrison of the cantonment to be aided, since it apparently 
could not, and would not aid itself? Yet, how again could 
it be in peril ? It consisted of between five and six thousand 
men, having a good artillery, and immense munitions of 
war. It could surely fight battles against an armed popula- 
tion, and maintain its superiority over them with a high 
hand, dictating to the city, enforcing the supply of provi- 
sions by the terror of its arms, and rectifying by the art of 
the engineer the defects of its military position. The winter 
liad set in at this time with unusual rigour. The tops of 
the lower mountains, even of the Suleiman range, were 
already white with snow. The cold at Gundamuck was 
intense. The force was badly clothed ; it had lost a great 
portion of its camp equipage ; its camel drivers had nearly 
all deserted witli their animals. The brigade was without 
tlie means of transporting its ammunition, provisions, or in- 
trenching tools, exce])t by giving up, at this inclement 
season, the remainder of its tents. It had not cartridges 
for more than three battles, and miglit have to fight its way 
every march out of eight. The miyrale of the troops was 
yet low. They had reached Gundamuck a dispirited if not 
a beaten force. On several occasions, the Aflglians, though 
Avorsted, had asserted in the conflict their superior skill in 
mountain warfare. He observed, finall/, tlnat it was not 
possible to deposit the sick and Avouuded in safety. They 
exceeded three hundred in number, and to leave them at 
Gundamuck, cither with or without the Affghan irregulars, 
was to abandon them to certain destruction. The council 
came to the conclusion, therefore, tliat it was not possible 
to march back to Cabul. Neither did Havelock consider it 
advisable to remain at Gundamuck. The country Resolution to ail- 
Avas so far open, that it was not presently to be 
aj)prehcnded that the Affghans would venture to attack the 
force ; but it was in their power to hem them in, to cut off 
their supplies, and even to turn tht watercourse Avliich 
descended from the Suleiman range, and eventually oblige 
them to decamp to a disadvantage. Captain Maegregor 

G 
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had moreover received intelligence, tliat the tribes around 
Jellalabad were tlireatening to occupy it or to burn it down. 
The value of this place, considering our mihtary position 
at this time in Eastern AflTglianistan, was inestimable. 
We had a division of troops, as Havelock remarked, at 
Cabiil, in which an insurrection was now raging. Our 
nearest station in India was Ferozeporc, which was separated 
from tlie mouth of the Khyber pass by a distance of tliirty- 
five marclies, and the whole of tliis space was occupied by 
the cities, forts, and armies of a powerful but doubtful ally, 
whose troops were organising yearly revolutions, whose po- 
htics were as shifting as the sands of the Sutlege, and whose 
government was fast verging to a state of sei’vile subjc?ction 
to its own instniments. Tlie formidable pass of the Kliyber 
was held by one Inmdred AlFglian litlemen, of Captain Ferris’ 
corps, at the fort of Ali Musjeed, in which they had a scanty 
and uncertain supply of water. Three marches in advance, 
and off the direct road, were the head quarters of Captain 
Ferris’s regiment, in an open cantonment and without am- 
munition for forty-eight hours’ contest. There was also a 
detachment at Gundamuck. Such were tlie military dispo- 
sitions for hnking Cabul with India. Well might Have- 
lock exclaim, on reviewing the subject some years later, 
tliat “ a plain unvJirnislied description of our position beyond 
the Indus, in December 1841, exhibited one of the most 
stupendous instances of human rashness and imbccihty on 
record in history.” The occupation of Jellalabad he stated 
to be an object of immense advantage; it would place tlie com- 
munication Avitli Cabul on the one side, and Peshawur on 
the otlier, on a more secin’c footing ; it would create a well 
defended fortress, on Avhich the Cabul garrison might 
retire, and would prove the key of Eastern Affghanistan, if 
the government should send means and reinforcements 
across the Khyber. It was, therefore, resolved to move on 
Jellalabad. • 

With regard to the Affghan irregulars, to whose care 
General Elphinstoiie at one time tliought our sick and 
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wounded might be entrusted, Sir Eobert Sale at first deter- 
mined to take tliem with liis force, and to abandon the can- 
tonment of Gundamuck to its fate. But the mes- The Affghan irrc- 
senger who brouglit intelligence of the outbreak 
at Cabul, had journeyed, for his own security, in company 
with emissaries sent from Cabul to excite the Affghan irre- 
gulars to rise against the infidel “ Feringees.” The chief 
native officer of tlie corps, though he had been brought up 
in the family of Shah Soojah, had been gained over by the 
insurgents. Lieut. Dawson, their commandant, expressed 
his confidence in their fidelity ; Havelock and Broadfoot, 
however, urged that their complicity in the conspiracy at the 
capital was so palpable, that Sir Eobert Sale would be fully 
justified in disarming and dismissing the whole body. He 
was finally persuadecl, contrary to the advice of these officers, 
to adoj)t a half measure, which met wit1i the usual success 
of such expedients. He d(iposlted a very considerable por- 
tion of liis camp equipage at Gundamuck, and left the 
irregulars to guard it, as well as the cantonment. The 
brigade marched out of Gundamuck on the morning of the 
11th November. During the day, a distant fire of musquet- 
ry was heard behind it, and then there was a lurid blaze, 
followed by a violent explosion. It was-ithe revolt of the 
Affghan levies at Gundamuck, Avho threw off the mask as 
soon as Sir Robert’s force Avas out of sight. They rose on 
tlidr European olficers, plundered their baggage, set fire 
to the cantonment, and blew up the magazine, sending a 
number of their own treasonable companions into the air. 
Captain Burn and the other officers were pursued by the 
insurgents, and made the best of their way to the British 
camp. 

Sir Eobert Sale renewed his march the next morning, 
but already the whole armed population of the district was 
on the alert. The Affghans crowned each height sir Robert .saie 

. ^ *11 Jellala- 

as soon as oui’ picquets were AVJtluhnwn, swarmed 

like hornets round the camp, and were only repelled by 

the most strenuous efforts. They permitted the advanced 
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guard and the main body to pass through the town of Fut- 
tehabad without interruption. Bodies of them even came 
in the guise of unarmed supphants to beg for protection. 
But no sooner had the rear-guard passed the houses and 
fort of this town, than a destructive fire was opened upon it. 
Captain Broadfoot and his sappers turned fiercely round 
more than once, and inflicted vengeance for this treachery, 
and Colonel Dennie in the end dexterously decoyed the 
enemy away from their walls into the open plain, and then 
the cavahy under Captain Oldfield and Lieut. Mayne charging 
among the Affghans with headlong valour, strewed the 
ground with a hunch’ed and fifty slain. That night the force 
encamped under the walls of Jellalabad, and took possession 
of it the next morning. 
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CHAP. in. 

Defence of Jellalahad. — Captain Broadfoot’s Character and Exertions. — ^ 
Restoration of the Fortifications. — Repulse of the Enemy on the Ist of 
December. — Assassination of the Envoy at Cabul. — Straits of the 
Gamson. — The fatal Capitulation. — Extermination of the Ai-my. — 
Dr. Brydon’s Escape. — Council of War at Jellalabad. — Negotiations 
with the Cabul Chiefs broken off. — Reinforcements from India. — 
Akbar Khan approaches Jellalabad. — The Earthquake of the 19th of 
February. — Destruction and Restoration of the Works. — General 
Pollock’s Approach delayed. — Exhausted state of the Garrison. — 
Havelock advises an Attack on Akbar Khan. — Victory of the 7th of 
April. — Arrival of General Pollock. — Proclamation of Lord Ellen- 
boroiigh. — Death of General Elphinstone. — Advance on Cabul, — 
Battle of Tezeen. — Cabul reoccupied. — Release of the Prisoners. — 
Victory at Istaliff under Havelock’s direction.— Army breaks up and re- 
turns to India. 

Jellalabad was the winter residence of tlie rulers of Cabul, 
inferior in popuhition and importance only to tliat city and 
Candahar. Tlie valley in whicli it is situated is 

. , r, . , , , , Jellalabad. 

tibout twenty-eight miles m length and three or 
four in breadth, fertilised by three streams, the largest of 
which is the Cabul river, and closed in by magnificent 
ranges of mountains. It is also well wooded, tliough arid 
and desert in the immediate vicinity of the town. The 
defences of the town, on the 13th of November, are thus 
described by Havelock, in the despatch he subsequently 
wrote for Sir Eobert Sale: “The walls of Jellalabad were 
in a state which might have justified despair as to the 
possibility of defending them. The enceinte was fiir too 
extensive for our small force, embracing a circumference of 
upwards of 2300 yards. Its tracing was vicious in the 
extreme ; it had no parapet except for a few liundi’ed yards, 
while there was not more than two feet high earth ; and rub- 

o 3 
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bish had accumulated to such an extent about the ramparts 
that there were roads in various directions across and over 
them into the country. There was a space of 400 yards 
together, on wliich none of the garrison could show them- 
selves excepting at one spot. The popidatioh within was 
disaficcted, and the whole enceinte was surrounded by ruined 
forts, walls, hiosques, tombs, and gardens, from which a fire 
could be opened at twenty or thirty yards.” Within the town 
, was the Bjila Hissar, or citadel, which, though imperfectly 
fortified, was surrounded with a wall. Sir Eobert Sale, 
being unable from his wound to make a survey of the 
suburbs himself, sent round the senior officers and his own 
staff to examine and report on tlie state of the works. So 
great was the mass of ruins which surrounded them, that 
only one officer, besides Captain Broadfoot, was enabled to 
complete the circuit. In reporting the state of the works to 
Sir Eobert Sale, the officers stated that they were not 
defensible against a vigorous assault. It was then debated 
whether it would not be more advisable to abandon the 
town, and retire to the citadel. Havelock, Broadfoot, and 
Dennie, endeavoured to dissuade the meeting from relin- 
quishing tlie town to a disloyal populace, because it would be 
a dangerous indicatjon of timidity, and inc.rease the embarrass- 
ments of their position. If they confined their efforts to the 
defence of the citadel, tlieir operations would be cramped, 
and it would be difficult to obtain sup])lies. Captain Broad- 
foot also assured the General, as the result of his personal 
observation, that however dilapidated the works were 
at present, they might be completely restorcid by adequate 
exertions, and rendered secure against the attacks of the 
Affghans. It was, therefore, resolved to occiq)y the town, 
and improve the works. 

The brigade was scarcely within the walls of the town, 
when the plain was darkened by masses of the enemy. 
Boidnewoftho Eveiw vallcy had poured out its armed pea- 
defeat. sautiy to attack the ‘‘Fermgees.” They liad ex- 

pected that the British troops would continue their progress 
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towards India, and they expected a rich harvest from the 
jdunder of their baggage in the passes between Jellalabad 
and Peshawur. The occupation of the town created sur- 
prise and mortification, and the Affghans resolved to make a 
vigorous efibrt to dislodge the brigade. During the night of 
the 13th, our troops were unable to man the whole circuit 
of the walls ; a line of 400 yards was without a soldier, 
and had the enemy attacked the works, the defence must 
have been reduced to a street combat. But the Afghans 
employed themselves, more advantageously for our interesfa, 
in setting fire to the various sheds and houses in the circle 
around the town. Around this conflagration, some could be 
seen dancing frantically in groups, while others approached 
the walls, and poured forth imprecations on the infidels. It 
was obviously impossible to commence the repair of the 
defences till tlic plain was cleared of these hostile bands, 
which in the morning appeared to number 4000 or 5000. 
It was determined, therefore, to read them a salutary lesson 
regarding our power and resources, and Colonel Monteith was 
charged with the performance of this duty. He issued from 
the gate on the morning of the 14tli November, with 
horse, foot, and artillciy, 1100 in number, of whom 300 
were Europeans ; and fell on the enemy with such vigour 
and skill, that the masses broke up and fled, leaving 
200 dead on the field. At noon, not an Aflghan remained on 
llie plain which had been covered with them in the morn- 
ing, and all molestation ceased for fourteen days. 

On the morning of the 15th the work of clearing away 
the ruins and restoring the fortifications was commenced, 
under the direction of Captain Broadfoot. In 
the annals of British India, crowded as it is with 
records of the military genius, energy, and valour, by 
which a gi’cat empire has been created and consolidated, 
there is no name more illustrious than tliat of George Broad- 
foot. Havelock, his bosom friend, remarks of him, “no 
person of common discernment could have enjoyed oppor- 
tunities of knowing him intimately without perceiving that 
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ho was eminently, as old Paoli described the youthful Napo- 
leon, ‘ one of Plutarch’s men,’ a man formed, if his life had 
been spared, to play a leading part in great events, and 
astonish those wlio gazed around and after hinj, by the 
vigour and grasp of his intellect, his natural talent for war 
and policy, his cool and sound judgment, his habit and 
powers of generalisation, his moral courage, and personal 
intrepidity, and his uncompromising love of truth.” Captain 
Broadfoot was an officer of the Madras army, and had 
brought himself into notice, in the first instance, by his 
exertions in the commissariat at Moulmein. He was then 
selected by Lord Auckland for a post in Shah Sooj all’s 
force, and in that position Inul accomplished the difficult 
task of conveying the family of the Shah, consisting of 300 
females besides children, and a valuable portion of the 
crown jewels, through the Punjab, then in a state of anareffiy, 
and through the more ]ierilous passes of tlie Khyber, swarm- 
ing with hereditary robbers. ‘‘ This measnre,” remarks 
Ifavelock, “was particularly memorable, for, from the monuait 
that Shah Soojali had his women and numerous progeny and 
relatives in his own hands, instead of being, as it W('ro, 
hostages in British India, he assumed an air ol* independence 
with the envoy, foreign to him before. The arrival, too, of 
his zenana was urged as the reason for the llritisli ti’oo])s, 
their magazines, and arsenal, being turned out of the Bala 
Hissar, the key of Oabul, an absurdity which, more than 
any other act, weakened our military jiosition, and led to 
the ensuing disasters.” Soon after Captain Broadfoot’s 
arrival in Cabul lie commenced the task of forming one of 
the most extraordinary regiments that ever was ai’rayed on 
a battle field, — the sappers and minei’s of Shah Sooj all’s force. 
They were instructed in all the duties of entrenching and siege 
operations, and were cn(!ouraged to become superior light 
troops. In tlujir ranks were not only Ilindostanees of every 
province, but Ghoorkas, and men from Cabul, Peshawur, 
Eusofzye, and Hazara. Many of the men thus enhsted were 
desperate and intractable characters, but they were soon 
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moulded by the talent of their chief into daring, skilful, and 
obedient soldiers. Captain Broadfoot was on his side hke a 
father to thefie men, in attention to their real wants, while he 
exacted frpm them the most imphcit obedience to his orders, 
and punished their faults with a severity wliich many would 
have deemed ferocious. It was his practice, when men pre- 
sented themselves for enlistment in active times, to attach 
them to himself as probationers. The ordeal was sharp; 
for, ever foremost in danger liimsclf, he led these expectants 
into the thickest of the fire, and tlie slightest disposition to 
slirink from it was fatal to their hope of enrolment. On 
the 7 til of October, Captain Broadfoot was directed to 
prepare a portion of Ins sappers to accompany Colonel 
M()!iteitli’s column jiroceeding to Ilindostan. The arsenal 
at Cabul, under Lieut. Vincent Eyre, thoiigli filled with 
vast stores of sliot, sliell, and small arms, was deficient in 
entrencliing tools. Captain Broadfoot called on General 
Elpliinstone to receive his orders, but was told tliat Colonel 
Monteitli had been ordt‘red out witliout consulting him, and 
that he was little; more than chief constable under the Lord 
Lieutenant. ThcGeneiid advised him to wait on the envoy, 
who would inform him 'of the nature of the service on which 
he was to ])e em|)l()y(;d, and enable him to provide himself 
with the rerpiisite impkanents. The envoy said he had 
resolved to send Colonel Monteitli simply as a demonstra- 
tion ; he expected the submission of the rebels that evening ; 
there would be; no fighting ; it was a peacejible march to 
Jellalabad ; and as to 8ap[)ers, twenty men with ])ickaxes 
would be cnougli — all they were wanted for would, be to 
])ick stoiK's Iroiii under the gun-wheels. But Captain 
Broadfoot was determined not to move without his imple- 
ments, and sent to some of the artificers of Cabul to make 
liim mining tools. They were found busily employed in 
forging arms — for what purpose too soon became evident — 
and refused to work for the “ Eering(;es.” Captain Broad- 
foot then applied for the aid of Sir Alexander Burnes, wlio, 
though he assured him that he was going to encounter a tein- 
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pest in a teapot, issued orders to the workmen, but they were 
scornfully rejected. Captain Broadfoot then took with him 
a party of his own sappers, and planting one of them over 
each smith, in a very short time obtained a large supply of 
the best tools which had been seen in Cabul. These tools 
now proved the salvation of Jellalabad, though he received 
a severe reprimand for taking so many. Captain Broadfoot 
himself remarks, “ When the Cabul insurrection broke out, 

, it seemed as if Providence had stiffened my neck on that 
occasion, for Burnes strongly advised me not to take the 
tools, or I should make enemies.” 

Captain Broadfoot commenced his operations at Jellalabad 
on the 15th. He was indefatigable in his exertions ; the 
Repair of the day was spent in superintending the progress of 
suipi’sfpro- work, and the evening was devoted to his 
Pinions. ^ plans and calculations. Working parties were 
told off, who laboured, with little intermission, from dawn to 
dusk. Officers and men worked with emulation, and in a 
few weeks the ramparts were ready to receive tlie guns, and 
everything around the town that could afford cover to the 
enemy was, as far as possible, cleared away. An indefen- 
sible heap of ruins was, as if by a magic wand, transformed 
into a fortification proof against any but siege ordnance. On 
entering the town, it was found that the provisions in store 
were sufficient only for two days, and the men were put on 
half rations ; but happily there was no liquor to stupefy them, 
and they were found to work more energetically and cheer- 
fully on half rations without any artificial stimulant, than 
they cduld have done on full rations and drams. Captain 
Maegregor, the political agent, was, however, very suc- 
cessful in his negotiations for provisions, which were the 
more readily supplied after the victory of the 14th of 
November. 

There were not wanting, however, subjects of disquietude. 
The Khyber rangers, who had hitherto continued faithful. 
Loss of Pesh- and combated for us with much gallantry, began 

bohik, nnd letters ■ • n • . 

from Cabul. to WRVcr lu tlicir allcgiancc ; and on receiving 
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their wages, 400 of them deserted to the enemy. In- 
formation was also received that Captain Ferris, who held 
the post at Pesh-bolak, about twenty-five miles east of Jella- 
labad, had been attacked by his Affghan mercenaries, and 
obhged to abandon his encampment, with all the stores and 
ammunition it contained. Thus one of the two posts which 
protected the communication between Jellalabad and 
Peshawur, was lost to us ; and it was doubtful whether the 
other at Ali-musjid could be much longer maintained. A 
letter was at the same time received from General Elphin- 
stone, written after he had been made acquainted with Sir 
Eobert Sale’s reasons for proceeding to Jellalabad and not 
to Cabul, which he stated were satisfactory. It was written 
in Frencli, and concluded with the remark, ‘‘ Notre pc^ril est 
extreme.” He again imjilored Sir Eobert to come to his 
assistance, “ provided the sick and wounded could be 
])laced in safety with their alhes, the Sikhs.” Havelock, in 
recording tliese events, adds, “God’s special Providence 
alone can extricate us from these difiiculties. We trust, 
tlirougli liis goodness, that our spirits will rise, instead of 
sinldng under tliein, and that we shall be strengthened to 
reti*ieve all gloriously.” 

On the 29tli November, large bodies qf AlTghans poured 
down upon the [)lain before Jellalabad from the lateral valleys, 
and opened a desultory fire on the town. Our ^ , 

‘ , Fresh attack and 

troops were directed to stand on the defensive. ^P'^yV/thehst 
The chief cause of anxiety to Sir Eobert Sale 
was the deficiency of ammunition, which a single prolonged 
engagement would go nigh to exhaust. The men were 
therefore desired to husband their cartridges, and not to 
expend a single useless shot. This inactivity emboldened 
the enemy, and they approached the walls so near as to in- 
terrupt the daily labours of the workmen, and it became 
necessary to disperse them. Colonel Dennie sallied out 
from the gates soon after midday on the 1st Dec'nmber, 
with 300 men from each regiment. The AlTghans fired a 
single volley, and then broke and fled. The troops followed 
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them up ; the guns dealt destruction among tlie fugitives ; 
the cavalry galloping in pursuit of them, drove some into 
the river, and cut down others, till 150 bodies strewed the 
plain. As the result of this spirited and successful repulse, 
the garrison enjoyed a long period of repose. 

On the 17th December the most unfavourable rumours 
were current regarding the state of affairs at Cabul. It was 
even reported that the British chiefs had entered 
• RoberV?aie*8 or" ^^^^0 a coiiventioii With tlic cuemy, and agreed 
dera to the troops. ^ coinpulsoiy cvaciiation of the counky. These 

reports were premature, but, coupled with the iiitelhgence 
that the three reginuaits wliich had proceeded from Cau- 
dahar to the relief of the capital, had been arrested by the 
severity of the weather, and obliged to return, and that 
tliG garrison at Ghiiznee was besieged, ])roduced no little 
depression in the minds of the defenders of Jellalabad. On 
this o(x^asion Havelock remarks: There are certainly in- 
dications of something extraordinary having occurred. These 
are to be traced in the renewal of the attenpit to tam|)er 
with our sepoys, and the hints drojiped in the bazaars. If 
a compact has been entered into, no faith will be ke])t by the 
Affghans, and our troops will be a.ttack(‘d in the ])a,sses ; but 
whatever be the re^idt of that contest, it is our duty to die be- 
hind the walls of Jellalabad, ratluir than abandon the country.” 

A day or two after, a letter was received from General 
Elphiiistone, congratulating the troops on the success of 
their efforts on the 14th November and the 1st December. 
Sir llobert Sale was advised by Havelock to take advantage 
of the circumstance, and issue a general order to the ti’oops, 
which might serve to infuse animation into their minds ; and 
he penned the following notification for the General : — 

“ Major-General Sir Eobert Sale lias much pleasure in com- 
municating to tlu5 garrison of Jellalabad, the intelligence he has re- 
ceived of the exhilarating effect produced on their comrades at 
Cabul, by the news of their successes under these walls of the 14 th 
ult., and the 1st instant. Engaged ns they are in a most arduous 
contest. with superior numbers, it must have been encouraging to 
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them to hear that we had beaten the same enemy when opposed to 
us in the proportion of five to one of those actually in the field. 
The Major-Greneral has it in command from Creneral Elphinstone, 
to convey to the whole of the officers and men his hearty congratu- 
lations and cordial approbation of their conduct; and in doing this 
feels assured, that no soldier within this fortress will think any 
sacrifice or exertion too great which has for its object to bring the 
present conflict against a sanguinary and treacherous foe to an 
honourable and satisfactory conclusion.” 

On tlie 29t]i of December, Havelock wrote to General 
Smith, his old commander in the Ehle brigade, and now 
Adjutant-General of Queen’s troops, in reference Haveiock*. letter 
to Ills own prospects, on tlie appointment of smith, 
another commander in Afighanistan. I do not hear who 
is to be appointed chief in Afiyianistan. He ought to be a 
man of eneigy and large views. I am not ill pleased at 
having been tem[)orarily attached to Sir Robert Sale, who is 
a gallant old soldier, and has for a course of years always 
ex])ressed himself satisfied with my poor services. I should 
like much to be instrumental, in an honourable way, in 
bringing this business to a successful close, and shall be 
thankful if you will assist me in my being appointed to aid 
Genei'al Elphinstone’s successor. I liave not youthful zeal 
enough left for the command of sixty sdldiers. Widen my 
sphere a little, and I do not despair of being useful for the 
next ten years, if spared so long, by God’s blessing.” 

On the last day of the year a spy in the ix)litical depart- 
ment brought intelligence of the capitulation of the Cabul 
force, and of the murder of the envoy, but it 

• T ".I • 1 Vj mi Assassination of 

was received with incredulity. Ihe envoy the envoy, lpult 

• 1 1 r* n 1 1 1 • 

might liave nillen by an act ot treachery ; but it 

appeared to the gallant garrison of Jellalabad 
impossible that 5000 British troops, with arms in their 
hands, should have consented to so dishonourable a sur- 
render. All doubt, however, was soon after removed by 
the receipt of a letter from Major Bottingcr, on the 2nd of 
January, relating the state of starvation to which they had 
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been reduced, the capitulation which had been entered 
into under the pressure of imperious necessity, and the 
assassination of Sir William Macnaghten. The feeling of 
indignation created by this intelUgeiice, wa.s mingled Avith 
the conviction that their own salvation must henceforth 
dejiend, under Providence, on their OAvn exertions; and 
eveiy officer and man in the garrison seemed to be inspired 
with the enthusiastic determination to perish sword in 
hand, rather than basely lay down his arms. Havelock 
sent the gloomy tidings to General Smith, and said, “ And 
now, my dear general, and captain of former days, one 
word from myself. There is a force at Jellalabad, which 
would, I trust, sooner bury itself under its ruins than be 
saved by a convention, and which ardently desires, when 
reinforced, to be led against the treacherous and sanguinary 
foe, which has butchered our ambassador, and must be 
defeated, if we would save our own in India,. Offer your 
services to the Commander-in-Chief, (if he does not come 
himself,) and place yourself at its head. I am sure our 
soldiers would follow you cvcryAvhei*e.” A day or two 
after a copy of a proclamation, which Akbar Khan had been 
covertly dispersing through the valley, Avas brought to the 
garrison, and Ilavi^lock sent the purport of it to General 
Smith. In it the Afighans were told that tlie people of Islam 
had risen to a man against the infidels ; that lit the first out- 
break of their just indignation, Sikunder Burnes Sahib, ^ — Sir 
Alexander Burnes, — and many others, Avere slain; that be- 
tAveen Cabul and Gundamuck thousands of the Kafirs had 
perished, and around the capital a Colonel Sahib and many 
other chiefs ; and finally, the Lord Sahib — Sir WiUiam Mac- . 
naghten — had been put to death. He declared his inten- 
tion of exterminating the intruders, the rule of the Koran 
never being forgotten, Those Avho resist,” he said, “ I will 
kill ; those who ask mercy, I Avill pardon.” In conclusion, 
he called on all Sii dars to muster tlieir clans, and take care 
that the Feringees got nosupphes; and above all, to sur- 
round Jellalabad, and cut off the retreat of Maegregor. 
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In letters written at the beginning of the year, Havelock 
stated his own views of the exigencies of the garrison at 
Jellalabad. He had heard that four regiments of 
native infantry and a small body of irregular JeiSbT/®'' 
horse had been sent across the Sutlege to their 
relief. In addition to this reinforcement, they re- 
quired, in his opinion, eight 18-pounders, four mortars, and a 
chaplain. “We have,” he said, “ no chaplain or minister of 
God’s word in this country. This aid ought to be aSbrded us. 
An active, unencumbered man, who would really labour to 
disseminate religious instruction among our soldiers, would 
be useful. He must be one who would not disdain to offer 
his exhortations in any kind of hut, house, or tent, or the 
o])en air, sooner than lose his opportunity. I do not build 
much on divine sei'vice parades, but they arc a part of our 
military system, as it stands, and must not be neglected. 
But great good is to be expected from the voluntary atten- 
dance of soldiers on effective preaching ; and there is a 
disposition in this force to take advantage of such openings, 
and I am hap])y to say that it is manifested by some of the 
best soldiers we have.”- 

On the 8tli of January a private letter was received from 
Major Pottinger, written in French, dated the 28thDecember, 
in which he stated that their position had become 

. .1 1 I’l-ii ITT Privatpand pub- 

da, lly more perilous, that they had been obhged 
to surj'cnder tlie forts around the cantonments, 
and had been driven by the want of provisions to enter into 
negotiations with the enemy, whose promises deserved little 
confidence. The next day came an official communication, 
signed by him as political agent, and by General Elphin- 
stone, and dated the 29th of December. It was brought 
into the cantonment by three Affghaiis of some note. It 
stated that the British authorities at Cabul had found it 
necessary to conclude an agreement for the evacuation of 
Affghanistan, in pursuance of which they requested that tlic 
troops at Jellalabad would commence their return to India 
on tlie receipt of the letter, leaving all guns, the property of 
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Dost Mahomed, with the new governor appointed by the 
existing authorities at Cabul, as well as such stores and 
baggage as they were unable to carry away. “ Everything,” 
it observed, “ had been done in good faith ; you will not be 
molested on your way ; and to the safe conduct which Akbar 
Khan has given I trust for the passage of the troops under my 
•immediate orders through the passes.” A council of war 
was immediately held, and the question raised by this letter 
was warmly debated. Havelock and Broadfoot urged that 
obedience was not due to an order written under compid- 
sion, and by a superior officer who was no longer a free 
agent ; that a General wlio capitulated must be considered 
as having tJiereby abdicated his command, and that his 
capitulation could be binding only on those who wei’C in 
the same predicament with himself. Sir Kobert Sale cnei- 
gctically repudiated every idea of retiring from Jellalabad ; 
and it was unanimously resolved not to bring fuilJier dis- 
grace on their country, by abandoning the finlrcss they now 
held. As the communication from Cabul "was written under 
the dictation of Akbar Khan, tlie. reply was intended for 
his eye, and dwelt more particularly on the sanguiiiaiy pro- 
clamation he had dispersed through the valley. To avoid 
compromising the Cabul garrison, it was moreover witten in 
very guarded language, and enquired what was the nature of 
the security which Avas to be given for their safe conduct to 
Peshawur. 

Scarcely had the re])ly been despatched than a letter Avas 
received from Colonel Wylde, Avho had been sent with rein- 
Progress of forccmeiits from India, as soon as the insurrection 

Avas knoAvn to the i)ubli(i authorities. The ex- 

the 13th. ... , . 

peUitioii AA^as sent m iiaste, without guns, and 
without adecpiate equijmient, but it proc'eeded Avith the most 
provoking tardiness, at a time Avhen hours were invaluable. 
After a dilatory march, Colonel Wylde at length arrived at 
Peshawur, but informed Sir Pobert Sale in tins letter, that 
he could not advance for Avant of carriage, and that he was, 
moreover, waiting the result of certain negotiations which the 
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political agent at Peshawur, Captain Mackeson, had opened 
with the Afi’edees for a free passage through the Khyber pass. 
The political agent himself likewise wrote to Jellalabad, 
“ that he considered it a false move to attempt to force the 
pass without the aid of the second reinforcement expected 
from the provinces, which included European troops and 
cavalry.” On the 10th a letter arrived from Cabul, stating 
that they were in the most deplorable condition; their sick 
and wounded had been sent into the city, their guns and 
ammunition surrendered, and their funds, to the extent of 
80,000/., expended in endeavouring to purchase the forbear- 
ance of the Affghan chiefs ; they were completely in the 
hands of their enemies, and the whole force was reduced to 
the lowest state of depi’cssion. On the 11th, Sir Eobert 
Sale received a letter from Colonel Wylde, stating definitively 
that it was out of his power to make any advance, and that 
the garrison of Jellalabad must provide for its own safety. 
The disappointment was keenly felt, more especially at this 
period of deep anxiety; and the conduct of the Government 
of India was severely reprobated, in having entrusted the 
relieving force to so incompetent an officer. Havelock, in 
particular, expressed his great regret that the charge of the 
reinforcements had not at this critical juncture been entrusted 
to a man of energy hke General Smith. There can be little 
doubt, that if, on the first intelligence of the outbreak, a 
large force, of .all arms, had been cquipj)ed as Mr. George 
Clerk would have equijiped it, and pressed forward, with the 
speed with which General Smith would have marched, every 
obstacle would have been overcome, and the relieving force 
would in all probabihty have reached Jellalabad in time to 
save the Cabul garrison. But tliere was no earnestness at 
head quarters; and an inadequate force, wretchedly equipped, 
was sent on leisurely, under a commander without spirit; and 
it broke down at the mouth of the first defile. On the I2tli 
of Januaiy a feeling of deep gloom, mixed with an antici- 
pation of some dire calamity, overspread the garrison ; a 
letter was received from the retfring force, announcing that 

H 
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it had left the cantonments, but instead of being allowed to 
push through the Khoord Cabul pass, on which its safety 
depended, had been detained two days at Bootkhak. The 
letter stated that the troops were escorted by a thousand of 
Akbar Klian’s horse, and that he had sent messengers to tlie 
Ghilzye chiefs to rouse their fanaticism, and induce tliem to 
attack and plunder the now helpless force. On the 13th of 
January, tlie worst fears of the garrison were reahsed by 
the arrival of Dr. Brydon, the sole survivor, with the 
exception of the few who had been made prisoners, of an 
army of 5000 men and 10,000 camp followers, who had 
fallen a sacriiice to the treaclicry of the Affghans, and the 
snows of the passes. It is unnecessary to enter into any 
detail of this unexampled calamity, which is but too well 
known to all who take an interest in the history of the 
Affghan war, or have read Kaye's vivid description of the 
fatal retreat ; but Ilaveloclv s notes on the subject, in his 
memorandum-book, will still be read with interest. 

About 2 p.M. on the 13th January, some officers were as- 
sembled on the roof of the loftiest house in Jelhdabad. One of 
them espied a sin<,de horseman riding towards our walls. As he 
got nearer, it was distinctly seen that he wore European clothes, 
and was mounted on a travel-backed yaboo, which he was urging 
on with all the speed of which it yet remained master. A signal 
was made to him by some one on the walls, which he answered by 
waving a private soldier’s forjige cap over his licad. The Cabul 
gate was then thrown open, and several officers rushing out, received, 
and recognised in the traveller, who dismounted, the first, and it is 
to be feared the last, fugitive of the ill-fated force at Cabul in Dr. 
Brydon. He was covered with slight cuts and contusions, and 
dreadiidly cxiiausted. Jlis first few hasty sentences extinguished all 
hope in the hearts of the listeners regarding the fortune of the 
Cabul force. It was evident that it was annihilated. Counte- 
nances full of sorrow and dejection were immediately seen in every 
corner of Jellalabad; all labour was suspended; the working 
parties recalled ; the assembly sounded ; the gates were closed, and 
the walls and batteries manned, and the cavalry stood ready to mount. 
The first impression was, that the enemy were rapidly following a 
crowd of fugitives in upon the walls, but three shots only were 
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heard in the direction of Char Bagh ; and when the effervescence in 
some measure subsided, not an Affghan could be discovered in that 
quarter, though numerous telescopes were directed to it. But the 
recital of Dr. Brydon filled all hearers with horror, grief, and 
indignation.’’ 

In the hope of recovering a few more fugitives, the cavalry 
patrolled in the evening two miles beyond Char Bagh, but in 
vain. A large light was exhibited at night on a bastion 
contiguous to the Cabul gate, and four buglers of the 13th 
were directed to sound the signal to “ advance ” every half 
hour for three nights. The sound, which had so often / 
awaked the animation of the soldier, now fell with a melan- 
choly cadence on the ear. It was sounded to the dead. 

Within a week after the arrival of Dr. Brydon, Havelock 
wrote to Serampore : — 

“ A wide and sweeping destruction has overtaken our force which 
formerly garrisoned Cab\il. Their retreat was not a military 
operation in any way. Had they retired as a column, 
ever so late, they might indeed have lost their cannon markn on the 
and one half their force; but they could have arrived 
under these walls with their colours, some show of discipline, 
and the oUier half of the force of every arm. But they credu- 
lously confided in Affghan faith, moved ii^ the power and at 
the dictation of Akbar Khan, took up the positions which he 
pointed out, forbore to fire on the partisans whom he had arrayed 
to destroy them ; and, as much to the last the dupes of intrigue 
and treachery as tlie victims of the sword, cold, hunger, and 
fatigue, have been engulfed in the eastern Grhilzye mountains. 
One fugitive alone has reached us alive. 

“ This has rendered our task a difficult one, but 1 trust we look 
its asperities in the face like soldiers. We can no longer trust 
our Affghan Irregulars, and arc getting rid of them. We must, 
by God’s help, strive to defend an extensive enceinte, of which 
the parapets are not simply cannon proof, with an insufficient sup- 
ply of ammunition, which can last only by being husbanded; and 
only two, not strong regiments of infantry, one European, and the 
other native, a good artillery, and 200 horse. We have full six 
weeks’ provisions, but forage for only about three weeks longer than 
we can command the country around us. We have embodied our 
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camp followers already to upwards of a thousand, and are arming 
them with muskets, jezails, swords, spears, and even stones for the 
defence of the walls. Akhar Khan has been at lAighman, and is now 
at Tigree, raising followers. I think we can, by God’s blessing, if 
besieged with guns, [)rotract our defence full forty days. We are 
resolved on every effort to save for Government Jellalabad and 
Eastern Affghanistan. If it cannot then relieve us, we sink, but 
we siiall, I trust, die like soldiers.” 

The ev(uit.s of tliis week of gloom produced a feeding of 
deep solemnity on the minds of the wliole garrison. . No 
Tr„„p, ,..o,„bic sustniiuxl in nny period 

Ik,-!-n'a.rTo'ks oci’ Iiidinn lii^tory. An entire liritish army 
had disupjieared ; the (‘oipses of the friends and 
comrades wliom they laid left three mouths since at Cabul, 
were lying unburied in the snow, and they themselves were 
in daily (expectation that the enemy, gluttcnl Avitli tlie 
slaughter and plunder of the Cabul army, would pour down 
on the valley of dellalabad and assault them. The cir(*um- 
stances were well calc.ulated to dis[)(.)se the gnri'ison to d( 3 - 
votional excercises. On the Sunday after the aj*rival of Dr. 
Biydon, the Avhole for(*e assembl(‘d for Divine seivice in 
one of the ojxai squares of tlu; J3ala Kissar, and Jlavelock, 
standing uj) in the midst of men and ollicers, read the Chui-ch 
scM’vice, only substituting for the Psalms of the day tin* 40 th 
Psalm, ‘‘ which,” he remarked, “ Luther was wont to use 
in si'asoiis of peculiai' didiculty and dc^pression.” And as 
that band of lu'roes raised their voices to heavcai with the 
supplication, — “God is our refuge and strength, a very 
present ludp in troubles Therefore will not Ave fear, 
though the earth be rcanoved,” — there aro.se in thedr minds 
a sublime feeling of dejxaidence on the God of battles, a 
noble spirit of self-devotion, and a, stern determination to 
defend the battlements around them to the last (‘xti'eniity. 
On the 2r)th of January, Havelock wrote: — “Our only 
friends on this side the ISullege are our own and General 
Pollock’s bayonets. Thus while Cabul has been over- 
whelmed l)y tlie billows of a terrilic insuiTcction, Candahar, 
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Ivlielat-i-Gliilzie, Gliuznco, and Jellalabad stand like isolated 
rocks in the midst of an ocean covered with foam, wliilc 
against and around them the breakers dash in wild fury, 
and the shrill cry of the sea fowl is lieafd above the roar of 
the tempest. . . . The heart of our garrison is good, and 
wc are rc^ady, witli God’s help, for a manful struggle, if the 
Government will support us with vigour. We are ready to 
liglit either in open field, or behind our walls, or both. But 
ill March we shall have famine, staring us in the face, and 
})robably disease assaihng us. Our position is, therefore, 
most (‘ritical; but there is not, I trust, an ounce of despon- 
dency among us.” 

On the 2()th of January, a public letter was received from 
Shah Soojah at Cabul, written by the moonshee of the 
('al)inet in ixmI official ink. It intimated that a counniofwar.to 
treaty was subsisting, which bound the English n-mielTf 
to leave Aflghanistau ; and then enquired what 
were th(‘ intentions of the English Genei'aJ. The messenger 
wlio comryc'd it was well known to .Captain Maegregor, 
and brought him a verbal message from the Shah, that he 
was so far in tlu; hands of the jiredomimint taction at the 
ca[)itah as to be conqielled to act towards us in a manner 
Avhich seemed to b(‘ hostile, but he was iinxious to ascertain 
what were our real vimvs, that he might second them to 
tli(' (^xieiit of his ability. The next day a coiineil of war — 
dc'signated by Havelock their jackdaw Parliament — was 


called by Sir Pobert Sale, to give its sanction to the evacua- 
tion of Jellalaliad, on which he and the political agent had 
resolved. There was nothing in the communication from 
( hbiil to reudc'r it necessary to disciiss such a measure. The 
tixaity alluded to, was that which General Elphinstone and 
i\raior Pottinger had signed under compulsion, and both the 
military and ]X)liti(*al chief had repudiated its obligation, 
('ven before; it was known to have been infamously \'i()lated 
by the Afighahs. When the requisition which accompanied 
the co])y of the treaty, and which was r(‘ceiv(‘d at Jellala- 
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Sale's force, there was a burst of inclignation at the disgrace 
of the capitulation, and a general resolution was expressed 
not to abandon Jellalabad, as the army had abandoned 
Cabul. To these vicnvs Sir Eobcrt Sale had given his cordial 
adherence. On the evening of Dr. Brydon’s arrival, more- 
over, Captain Broadfoot had requested Havelock to discuss 
the question of tlieir position under its new aspect with Sir 
Eobert Sale, and to advise him, if he was not prepared 
.to defend Jellalabad to extremity, to retreat that night, 
wliile it was still possible. Sir Eobert Sale assured ‘Have- 
lock that lie had resolved to maintain his ground in that 
fortress at all hazards, and a conimuiiication to tliis elTect 
was sent to the Comma nder-in-Chief in India. There is no 
mode of accounting for this change of opinion in that brave 
soldier, but by a reference to the intimation he had inter- 
mediately received of the views of the Government of India 
regarding the course of policy which it intended to })ursue 
in Allghanistan. The first intelligence of the insuri’ection 
at Cabul, of the murder of Sh Alexander Burnes, and the siege 
of the cantonment, laid completely prostrated the spirits 
of Lord Auckland. The adairs of Allghanistan Jiad occupied 
his attention intensely for four years. His AUghan policy 
was the only memorable transaction of his vice-royalty. He 
had been created an earl for its success, and was on the eve of 
1‘etiring from offices which lie hoped to hand over to his suc- 
cessor, who had condemned his proceedings, under ausjiicious 
circumstances. Suddenly Airghaiiistan liad become an active 
volcano, and his whole })olicy]iad exploded. It was a grc^at 
crisis, not only for our position in India, but throughout 
Asia. The supremacy of England in the East liad been 
rudely shaken, and upon Lord Auckland devolved the task 
of restoring it. Unhappily, his mind, instead of rising to a 
level with the crisivs, sunk into a state of despondency, and he 
contemplated these melancholy events chiefly as they afforded 
a convenient opportunity for retiring from all connection with 
that countiy. He schemed to fi.irget that to allow ourselves 
to be ignominiously expelled from Afl^ianistan, without any 
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attempt to retrieve our prestige, was to descend from the 
throne of India. Instead of ordering troops and guns to the 
scene of danger witli energy and promptitude, he dwelt only 
on the idea of withdrawing from Afghanistan with the smallest 
amount of danger. He considered it impossible that any 
succour he could send would be in time for the relief of 
Cabul ; and even in reference to Jellalabad he merely 
remarked that “ it might be well perhaps that two or three 
regiments shoidd be assembled at Peshawur. An advance 
to Jellalabad could only be intended to give security to Sale, 
and, with the aid of the Sikhs, one brigade with artillery 
should be sufficient. If all should be lost at Cabul, we will 
not encounter new hazards for reconquest.” These senti- 
ments show the depth of depression to which the mind of 
Lf)rd Auckland was reduced by this calamity. The Coin- 
mander-in-Chief, Sir Jasper Nhdiolls, had always disapproved 
of the expedition to Allghanistan, and was lukewarm in 
sending fornvard reinforcements in support of a policy he con- 
demned. Both the Governor-General and the Commander- 
iii-Chief, were thus opposed to any vigorous effort to retriev'e 
our j^osition in that countiy. They were perfectly justi- 
fied in repudiating every idea of sending a second expe- 
dition to support the throne of our puppet, Shah Soojah ; 
but in their anxiety to Cvscape from a country in which our 
lionour had bcien entombed, they were not sufficiently ahve 
to the necessity of retrieving our reputation in the eyes of 
Asia, and rescuing our officers and their wives from cap- 
tivity. The military and political chiefs at Jellalabad were 
ucc(;ssarily anxious to adapt their measures to these views, 
which had been communicated to them, and they wcjre 
thus led to propose the withdrawal of our troops from Jella- 
labad, and to advocate a measure which, under htlier cir- 
cumstances, they would have repudiated with indignation. 

At tins memorable council of war, held on the 27th of 
January, Sir Kobert Sale said that he had called the officers 
together to discuss the measure on which Captain Mac- 
gregor and he were agreed. Captain Maegregor then ex- 
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plained the circumstances in which they were placed, without 
hope of any succour from tlieir own Government, and stated 
that, though he reserved his right to act as he thought fit, 
he wiis anxious to liear the opinions of tliose present on the 
question. Captain Broadfoot urged with great vehemence 
tliat tliere was no ground for con(!luding that tlie Govern- 
ment of India had abandoned them, thougli its measures 
were very feeble. He insisted on the production of the 
letter from Calcutta, whieli was accordingly read ; and it 
was found that the expressions em])loyed in it were sufli- 
ciently stixing to justify Captain Maegregor’s assertion. The 
indignation against the Governor-General and the Govern- 
ment, including the Commander-in-Cliief, but chidly the 
Governor-General, went biyond all bounds. To men who 
had been labouring for ten weeks under the most appalling 
dil&culties to hold Jellalabaxl for their GovernnKait, and to 
maintain the honour of their country, it was intolerable to 
hear that tlieir own iiilers now coolly (‘oiitenqdaled tlie 
policy of abandoning them to their fate. Ca])tain Broadfoot 
ifrged that there was a new Govcn'Jior-general, Lord hilleji- 
boroiigh, expected from England, and tliat the Duke, now in 
power, would nev(‘r sanction so feeble and disrei)LLtable a 
policy. His warn^th, however excusable under the excite- 
ment cheated by the Government letter and the proi)osal for 
(ivacuation, served to damage his cause, and to give an 
advantage to his ojiponents who were in favour of a capitu- 
lation, and who formed the great majority of tlie council. 
As the passions of the members wca’e too much excited for 
a calm deliberation of the question, the council was ad- 
journed to the next day. Havelock had attended the 
meeting as a member of the GeiieraTs Stall, but he had 
no vote. ' His voice had always been for holding out (o 
the last extremity. In the course of the evening Captain 
Broadfoot discussed the subject anew with him, and at the 
request of his Irieud he drew up a memorandum enumerating, 
in calm and forcible language, all the reasons which led him 
to consider the surrender of Jellalabad unadvisablc and 
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impiTufent. Fortified by this opinion, Captain Broadfoot . 
.renewed his opposition to the proposal when the council met 
again. At tlie previous meeting Captain Maegregorhad pro- 
duced the reply which he proposed to send to Shah Soojali, 
tlie purport of wliich was, that we held Jellalabad and the 
country only for him, and were now ready to return to 
India if he wished it. We proposed, therefore, to evacuate 
Jellalabad and Alfghanistan forth witli, and to march out 
Avith our colours, arms, and ammunition, under an escort 
commanded by one of tlie king’s sons. We required that 
Mahomed Akbar Khan should evacuate Lughman before Ave 
retired from Jcillalaliad ; we offered to give four hostages as 
a token of our sincerity, and r(‘quired that hostages sliould 
be given to us, to b(‘ exchanged ibr our oAvn at PeshaAvur ; 
at tlie same time Ave Avore to be assisted Avith supphes and 
<airriago. Captain Broadfoot reprobated any treaty what- 
ever Avith the treachei’ous Aflghaus, but tlie majority of the 
members Avc're op[)osed to his and Havelock’s views, and it 
Ava,s voted to treat. Captain Bi'oadfoot then combated the 
terms of the reply, item by item, but suci'eeded only in 
ex|)imging the jirojiosal to give liostages, though Captain 
Macgi’cgor had oflia’cd to becoim* one of them. Finally, 
he iii’ged the necessity of insisting on, the release of all 
our prisoiKM's, as an iiidisj)ensable condition of our retire- 
ment; but this pi’oposal Avas overruled from a persuasion 
iJiat they Avould assuredly be surretidercHl on our reaching 
I’eshawiir. It AAms tlaai determined that the letter sliould 
be transmitUid to Cabul, on Avhich Captain Broadfoot rose 
and ironically congratulated them on the figure they Avoiild 
cut if a relieving force should be marching into Jellalabad, 
as (hey Avere marching out of it. 

Phese successl\(i imx'tings of the council of Avar jiroduccd 
a (hijiressing (dect on tlui troops, Avho were inqierfectly ac- 
quainted Avith its proceedings. Colonel Ikamie, 
on leaving the second council, very imprudently 
annouucdd to (mquirers that it had been resolved 
to retire from Jellalabad, and abandon the country; on which 
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Havelock rushed after him, and entreated him to spai'o such 
discourse, remarking that it was a most arduous task to keep 
up the spirits of the men, notwithstanding the resolution 
manifested by the officers, but if tliey were once possessed 
with the idea of our being about to surrender the tcfWn to tlie 
enemy, they would sink into a state of indifference, and thus 
enhance the difficulties of our position. To counteract the 
despondency of the men. Captain Broadfoot summoned them 
. the next morning to increjised exertionj and set tlie whole 
garrison to the completion of the ditch round the ramparts. 
Arduous labour soon restored their cheerfidness. After the 
letter had been despatched to the capital by the political and 
military chiefs, the course which w.as to be pursued when 
the reply arrived became a subject of earnest debate. 
Havelock gave it as his oiiinion, that if the conditions were 
accepted without hesitation, there was no course left to them 
but to vindicate their charaebu’ for good faith by (jvacuating 
the town, and retiring to Peshawur,iiolding themselves ready 
to fight it any of tlie conditions were infringed. But, if the 
answer was delayed, or appeared to be evasive, or was 
clogged with any restrictions or I'eservations, they should 
consider themselves at liberty to act accoriling to their own 
discretion. 

The reply came from Cabul on the 8th of Februaiy, .and 
was to the effect that, if the officers were siiwaire in their 
nrpiy fr™ c». '"tentions, they must affix their seals to the docu- 
lloISlift • Since the despatch of the letter, however, 

the members of the coun(!il had discussed their 
former proceedings among themselves. Some of them had 
begun to feel a degree of com|iunclion at the pusillanimity 
which had beiai manifested, and were now disposed to adopt 
the noble lesolution to hold out to the last. To this happy 
result the incessant representations of Havelock and Cajitain 
Broadfoot had contributed in no small degree. But it was 
doubtless promoted by the successful issue of two recent 
forays, which had put the garrison in possession of 17f) horned 
cattle, and more than 700 head of sheep. A sjiirit of in- 
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creasing confidence was thus diffused through the force. 
Despatches had also been received from Captain Mackeson 
at Peshawur, in the postscript of one of which he announced 
the birth of the Prince of Wales. Tlie garrison were deter- 
mined that no sense of difficulties should be allowed to 
damp their lo3ralty, and at ten o’clock a royal salute was 
fired from the ramparts of Jellalabad. Before the echo of 
^le salute from hill to hill had died out, a council of war 
was held to deliberate on the reply from Cabul. General 
Sale and Captain Maegregor requested tlie officers, in accord- 
ance with the requisition of the Cabul chiefs, to affix tlieir 
seals to the document, but the majority of the members 
were now fiumd to be opposed to any confirmation of the 
treaty, and were anxious to break off tlie negotiations. 
Cjiptain Broadfoot urged that the n^ply, which implied a 
doubt of their sincerity, liberated them from all obligations. 
Ills vi(!ws were adopted by the majority, and a letter drawn 
up by Colonel Monteith was sent to Cabul, wliicli left them 
free to act according to their own judgment, without any 
breacli of faitli. 

Thus, a negotiation which at one time threatened to con> 
promise both the national lionour and the safety of tlie gar- 
rison, was brought to a ha])i)y termination, chiefly, if not 
(uitirely, tlirougli tlie firmness of Uavelock and Broadfoot. 
It was on this occasion, more especially, that the correctness 
of Broadfoot’s ojiinioii of his friend, written three months 
before in a letter to his family, was substantiated : “ The 
Avhole of the officers in the garrison would not compensate 
for Havelock’s loss. Brave to admiration, imperturbably 
cool, looking at his jirofession as a science, and, as far as I 
can see or judge, correct in his views.’^ The same day on 
which this wise and spirited decision was adopted, inteUigence 
was received from Peshawur, that large reinforcements were 
coming up to the succour of the garrison, through tlie 
Punjab. There was no more talk of a surrender. 

The Government of India, on receiving inteUigence of the 
entire annihilation of the Cabul force, was roused by the 
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magnitude of tlie calamity to some appearance of energy. 
India looked witJi anxiety for the decision of its rulers 
De^^atchofPoi- at siicli u cHsis. A proclamation was accord- 
Appoanyuiof iuHv issucd, in which the Governor-General 

Akbar Kli.in. ~ ^ ^ 

Spirit rations, assurcd tlic subjccts of the Crown, tliat he con- 
sidered the calamity which liad overtaken the British arms 
only ‘‘ as a new occasion for displaying tlie stability aiid 
vigour of the British ])ower, and the admirable spirit ami 
valour of the British Indian army.”. But after this spasmodic 
ebullition of vig(mr, the Government rela])sed into that 1‘aint- 
lieartedness, wliicli had from the commenccanent of these 
dillicuhies reigned at the Council Board m Calcutta. Lord 
Auckland soon after abandoned every idea of retiieving our 
honour, or even rescuing the captives, exce]>t, perhaps, by 
the humiliating deviite of a ransom ; and Avrote to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, that his sole object in sending on a second 
brigade under General Bollock, was to Avithdraw the gar- 
rison at elellalabad from its ptahous ])osition, and to reth*e 
from th(' country. The a])pointment ol* (haieral Bolloc’k, an 
officer of ex[)eri(aice and ability, to the command of this ini- 
poi’tant expt'dilion, not only gave satisfaction, but inspired 
confidence. Gn the lath of Bebruary, intellig(aice Avas w- 
ceived in Jellalal^ad of his arrival at Beshawur, invested 
Avith full militajy and political powers in Afighanistan. 

The spirited proclamation of Government, and the mwvs 
of Geiieral Bollock’s advance', came most op])ortLmely to 
Appro, icii of sustaiji the spiiats of the' noble garrison, for 

AkbarKiMH. Akbai’ Kliaii, now made his 

a])pearance in the valley. Had he; come down upon Jella- 
labad, ii’esh from his triiun})!! at Cabul, Avith the guns he 
had AvresU'd I’rom our army, mid ixmsed the fanatic moun- 
taineers to a, vigorous attack on the town, its [)eril Avould 
have been indei'd great. Ihit his advance Avas ])roAfidc‘ntially 
iinpeded for more than a month by diflerences Avith the 
chiefs at Cabul, and during this period the defences had 
been thoroughly repaiix'd, the ditik all but completed, pro- 
visions had been laid in, and reiuforcenu'iits undef an able 
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comiiiander luid reached Peshawur. Wlien, tlierefore, oii 
the inoriiing of tlie 15t]i of February, his camp was descried 
oil the hither bank «f the river, its appearance excited 
more curiosity than apprehension. “At length,” writes 
Havelock, “ our redoubted enemy approaches.” 

single poled English tent is observed among others, which 
is ascertained to he the canvas abode of IMahomed Akbar Khan. 
Our telescopes distinctly notice three or four other tents of white 

canvas ; the rest are of black felt ” 

I ought before to have noticed that from the time of this force 
entering J ellalajiad, our British soldiers have had no spirit rations, 
a great part of the not very ample supply of our com- 

r . ^ . T 1 . I 1 1 r 1 TT f Croat tern p('r. 

missanat having been lost m the descent ot the ilutt ancc of tiie g.im- 
Kotul. . . . Without fear of contradiction, it may be 
asserted, that not only has the amount of hiborious work they have 
completed without this factitious aid been surprising; but the State 
and the garrison have gaimal full .one-third in manual exertion by 
tli(‘ir entire sobriety. Every hand has been constantly employed 
with the shov(‘laiid pickaxe. If there had been a spirit ration, one- 
third of the laboiu' would have been diminished in consequence of 
soldiers becoming the inmates of the hospital and guard houses, 
or coming to their work with fevered brain and trembling hand, 
or sulky and disalTcjcted, after the protracted deluiuch. Now all is 
health, cheerfulness, industry, and resolution.” 

*4 

Oil tlic Hltli of February, a. letter was received from 
rieiieral Pollock, in which h(‘ conveyed to &r Robert Sale and 
Oa[)tain Maegregor the satisfaction with Avhich the Govern- 
ment had heard of the judicious and sinriUKl reply The rartliqiuiko 

. , , 1 of the 1 ‘Jlh of 

sc'iit by them to the iiisti'uctioiis from Labul to February, 
evacuate Jellalabad ; it also stated tliat lie would not hesi- 
tate to move on at once, at all ri.sks, if it were neces- 
sary, to save the force from annihilation, but he con- 
sidered it more advisable to concentrate his wliole force 
at Peshawur, jirovided the garrison could liold out long 
enough to enable him to do so. Sir Robert Sale deteniiiiied 
to staid him a, statement of liis resources, and his means of 
resisting an attack, and to point out, that in a montli tlie 
whole of the horses of Ins cavalry and artillery must perisli. 
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after which a retreat, even upon the advancing force of 
General Pollock, would be impossible. Sir Eobert was seated 
by the side of Havelock — who was employed in writing 
the letter — and of Captain Wade, when the house began 
violently to shake. The motion was prolonged and increased 
in vehemence. The books on the writing-table began to 
dance before their eyes, and they were obliged to sally forth 
to avoid being crushed under the ruins of the house. 
The shocks continued without intermission with frightful 
violence. A dense cloud of dust obscured the sky. A 
confused rumbling sound was heard around them, wildly 
mingled with the crash of falling houses, and the outcries of 
the garrison followers, and the people of the town. The 
violence of the agitation under their feet increased, and the 
very foundations of the earth seemed to be shaken. Then 
there was a lull, and the hope arose in every mind that the 
violence of the phenomenon was expended. But in the 
twinkling of an eye, the elemental u])roar was renewed with 
indescribable fury, and every hope of their surviving to tell 
tlic tale seemed to vanisli. Tlie eartli was now egitated 
witli a kind of ground swell, so forcible, that it was impos- 
sible for them to keep their footing. The wrench of nature 
seemed so violent,^ that they looked for the earth to open 
under their feet. All fac.es at this crisis “ gathered black- 
ness,” and thoughts of the impending dissolution of nature 
crowded into their minds. A sense of giddiness, blindness, 
and bewilderment had seized on all, when, after some long 
and fearful heaves, the agitation sul)sided. They faltered 
thanks to lleaveir for hfe, and as they rushed out of the 
court-yard, thought what had become of the labour of their 
hands, and where were their defences. The effect j^roduced 
on the foitifications was thus described in the official de- 
spatch written by Havelock : — 

‘‘ The earth (piake sliook down all our parapets which had been 
built with so much labour, injured several of our bastions, cast to 
the ground all our guard-houses, demolished a third of tlie town, 
made a considerable break in the rampart of a curtain in the 
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Peshawur face, and reduced the Cabul gate to a shapeless mass 
of ruins.” We knew,” he also wrote privately, “ that the enemy, 
had seven miles to march from Umur Khail, and guessed that he 
was not in less consternation than ourselves. His camp could 
scarcely have escaped the shock ; but it was necessary to guard 
against a sudden rush being made upon our walls by parties of 
his people, who might have been concealed behind the hills. As 
soon as the agitation subsided, the troops were tissembled at their 
alarm posts by sound of bugle ; but after a short pause, to as- 
certain that no foes were near, piled their arms, resumed their 
entrenching tools, and set themselves with determination to the 
task of restoring the defences. Temporary parapets were thrown 
up of loose clods, the earth cleared out of the ditch, gabions filled 
to block up the main breaches, and palissades fixed to impede the 
progress of assailants through others. In a few hours the walls 
wore a more encouraging aspect . . . The energy with which our 
troops of all arms laboured in restoring the defences exceeds all 
calculation, and beggars all commendation. They worked like men 
struggling for their existence, but with as much cheerfulness and 
good-humour as industry and perseverance. They had no rum 
to paralyse their nerves, sour their tempers, or predispose them 
to idleness and sullen discontent. A long course of sobriety and 
labour has made men of mere boys of recruits, and brought the 
almost raw levy, which formed two thirds of the array of the 13th 
to the firm standard of the Eoman discipline. They are now in- 
structed to entrench themselves nightly, as wtjl as to fight a bat- 
tle every day.” 

Captain Broadfoot was standing on tlic ramparts when the 

eartliqiiake occurred, and on seeing the defences fall one 

after another, said to a Iriend near him, ‘‘ Now is Restoration of 

the time for Akbar Khan.” He hastened down feet* of the earth- 
quake in the 

when the shocks had ceased, and made imme- 
diate arrangements for repairing the injury. Through his 
scientific genius and indomitable energy “ the parapets were 
entirely restored by the end of tlie month, the Cabul gate 
again rendered serviceable, the bastions either restored or tlie 
curtain filled in where restoration was impracticable, and 
every batteiy re-established.” So rapidly were the Avorks 
restored that the enemy, seeing in a few days no trace 
of the effects of the earthquake, declared that Jellalabad was 
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the only place in the valley which had escaped, and through 
•the effect of English witchcraft. The injury inflicted on 
Jellalabad was indeed slight compared with that which was 
felt in the neighbourhood of Alcbar Khan’s camp, where 
houses and forts had been prostrated. More especially, in 
the valleys yet red with tlie blood of our slaughtered officers, 
men, and followers, there had been a general destruction of 
towers, walls, and tenements, under the ruins of which no 
small number of the cruel and treacherous inhabitants had 
perished with their whole families. Akbar Khan, far from 
bedim able to take advantaere of the dismantled state of 

o O 

' Jellalabad, was scarcely able to keep his troops together, and 
to restrain them from quitting his standard, to condole with 
their suffering families, or to repair the injuries of the cata- 
strophe. 

On the 7th of March a letter was received from the 
durbar at Cabul, categorically demanding the evacuation of 
The garrison Jellalabad. No council of war was held; the 

evacuate Jdhu'’ I'cply wliicli was sciit siiuply referred the Cabul 
cabinet to General Pollock, the cliief political au- 
thority in Affghanistan. The messenger, a nobleman of 
Herat, who had accompanied Major Pottinger to Cabul, and 
had frequen^Jy visited Havelock at the capital, having now 
renewed his intercourse, informed him that if the order was 
not complied with a large army would be immediately sent 
from Cabul, with a powen-ful artillery, to expc'l them from the 
town. Thus, ill addition to the assaults of Akbar Khan, 
they had now the prospect of being attacked by another and 
more formidable foe, tlie levy en numeoi the capital, accom- 
panic;d by the guns taken from our force. Havelock, in 
noticing these fresh difficulties, remarks, ‘‘ Qiie de choses 
paraissent impossibles, (;t que cependant ont ete faites, par 
des homines resolus, (pii n’avaient plus d’autre ressoimce que 
la mort ! ” At tlui same time a letter was received from 
Colonel Palmer at Gliuznee, informing Sir Eobert Sale 
that after a siege of four months he had been constrained, 
for want of water, to capitulate ; and the officers of the 
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27tli Native Infantry, among whom was a nephew of 
Havelock, were ttow in the hands of the enemy. 

The subject of greatest anxiety in the garrison at this 
time, was the subsistence of the cavalry and artillery horses. 
Foraging parties were sent out daily under an 
escort, and constantly attacked by tlie enemy. AkS^KKn. 
On the 10th of March the Affghans planted their 
advanced parties so near the walls, that it was suspected 
they intended to mine the fortress ; it was resolved, there- 
fore, to make a vigorous sally. Colonel Dennie took the 
command of a body of about 800 men, and issuing from 
the gate, drove off the enemy, and ascertained beyond doubt 
that there had been no attempt to undermine them. Akbar 
Khun then drew out his whole force and advanced to the 
attack. The guns from the ramparts poured a destructive 
fire on him, and both horse and foot attac^ked liim with such 
impetuosity tliat he was obliged to ily, leaving more than a 
hundred dead on the field. The whole force had now been 
employed without cessation for three weeks in restoring the 
defences, and as it did not seem jirobable tliat the enemy 
would venture another attack after the recent defeat, it was 
determined to permit the wearied troops to enjoy the 
luxury of rest from their labours on the Sabbath of the 
13th of March, — an announcement most acccjitable to the 
soldiers of the 13th, many of whom joined Havelock in 
devotional exercises. 

On the 17th of March, information was received from 
General Pollock, of the 8th of the month, that he did not 
expect the arrival of the regiment of divagoons 

V . rt T . T n General Pollock’s 

whicli had been sent to remiorce liim beiore approach delayed, 
the 20th, when he would certainly advance, and hoped to 
achieve a signal victory under the walls of Jellalabad. He 
wished to know whether Sir Kobert could hold out to tlie 
last day of March. In a postscript to his letter, he added 
that the only object of his advance was to rescue the gar- 
rison from its peril, and that it was then to return witli him 
across the frontier. This was the last order issued by Lord 

1 
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Auckland before lie resigned the government In the 
paroxysm of vigour created by the unparalleled disgrace 
and disaster we had suffered at Cabul, he announced to 
India that ‘‘ active measures would be steadily pursued to 
assist such operations as might be rcquked for the mainte- 
nance of the honour and interests of the British Govern- 
ment.” That resolution soon faded, and General Pollock 
was now instructed to withdraw his own brigades and that of 
Jellalabad to India ; leaving our officers, and tlieir wives, 
widows, and children, in the hands of the enemy ; mu' pres- 
tige, which had always been a tower of strength, annihilated ; 
and our national lionour trampled in tlic dust. “ It is to be 
feared,” wrote Havelock, on hearing of this determination, 
“ that Government is infected with the dangerous timidity 
which teaches them to despair of regaining their power in 
this country, and that they will adopt pusillanimous measures, 
which will endanger their empire in India.” Sir Pobert 
Sale’s reply, dated the 17th of March, was sent in French. 

“ Mon General, — J’ai recu aiijourd’liui votre lettre du ff”®, 
avec un 2 ) 0 Ht‘Seiiptnin dii 8"'®. Assurez-vous (]ue je garderai 
secret le propos du Gouvernenient. Je puis bien, si Ic veut 
le bon Hieu, maintenir ma poste ici jusqu’au dernier dc 
Mars ; et quand Vous ai*river(.‘z avec les dragons, jo sc'rai 
pret h faire tout ce quo vous ordonnerez ; mais il faut en- 
core vous prevenir qiu; mes troupes manquent entierement 
des teiites et dcs animaux pour transporter cet equipage 
et leur bagage.” 

The state of tlie garrison of Jellalabad was now daily be- 
coming more critical. The European troops had been for 
many dxys on reduced rations of salt meat, with- 
jeiiiiabSd."''" out vegetables, and it was doubted whether even 
this allowance could be continued beyond the 
second week of April. The officers were also on short com- 
mons. They had excellent bread, and plenty of good water ; 
wine and beer were unknown; roasted corn had long been sub- 
stituted for tea and coffee ; their sugar had failed them, but 
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there was no lack of tobacco. Tlie native troops were ill off 
with their diminished rations of ottah. Akbar Khan cUd not 
venture to attack the garrison after the severe lesson he had 
received on the 10th ; but he estabhshed so strict a blockade 
tliat it was no longer possible to obtain either provisions or 
forage. Sir Eobert Sale had directed all the camels to be 
destroyed, with the view of preserving the hhoosa for the 
cavalry and artillery horses. To crown their difficulties, a 
letter arrived from General Pollock, with intelligence that the 
3rd Dragoons had been detained by rain, and that he could 
scarcely expect them before the 28tli or 29th ofMarcli. 
He was desirous of moving immediately on the arrival 
of that corps ; but, as it would be necessaiy to maiiitaiu 
posts in his rear as he advanced, it was desirable to await 
the ari’ival of the 31st Foot, which was not exjiected to 
reach Peshawur before the middle of April, and he was 
desirous of knowing whether Sir Eobert Sale could hold out 
till the 2Gth of that month. The Geneiul in his reply 
pointed out the privations and risks to which the garrison 
must in that case be subject, but added, “more than all this, 
we dread failure on your part in forcing the jiasses.” ITat^c- 
lock on receiving this intelligence recorded in his note-book : 
“ It is hardly to be doubted that General A^ollock will await 
the arrival of the 31st before he advances. Meanwhile we 
must be patient, and put our trust in God.” But when the 
prospect of relief was thus postponed, he evidently con- 
sidered their position all but desperate, and the letter he 
wrote had the appearance of a farewell letter to his friends 
in India. It was addressed to General Smith. 

Jellalabad, 30th March, 18'J2. 

“ My dear Cfeneral, — Kindly forward this to Marshman, after 
perusing it. We still hold our own, l)y God’s blessing, but shall 
have grain provisions on a reduced rate for men, and corn for 
tj-oops only to the 13th proximo. Existence may be supported by 
one contrivance and another ten days longer, but the most san- 
guine cannot hope to protract that term. You will see tlien how 
much depends on General Pollock’s success in forcing or turning 
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the Khyber ; the latter might, I think, be done by the Kupper 
route ; but then, like Napoleon by the Great St. Bernard, the 
movement might be too late, and Jellalabad, like Genoa, be lost. 
All is in the hands of God. I wish Marshman clearly to understand, 
that if I fall in this struggle, which humanly speaking is so pro- 
bable, my wife and children will, as regards worldly prospects, have 
to depend entirely on the money lodged for the purchase of my 
majority, and the small pension of my rank. I trust he will be 
able to make arrangements to prevent their experiencing want, 
until the question of the issue of this siege and of Havelock shall 
have been decided. He can write to England, that I am at present 
in the highest health and spirits, and relying fully on the merits 
of the Redeemer, and will be pleased, if it be his will, to end my 
days in so honourable an enterprise as the defence of Jellalabad. 

“ Believe me, my dear General- 

Most faithfully, your old subaltern, 
Henry Havelock.” 

“ The month of April,” writes Havelock, commenced 
auspiciously ; for a long time large flocks of sheep have 
^ . .nn heen seen grazing within cannon shot of the 

])Iace, and hoj)es were sometimes entertained of 
capturing them. It was, however, commonly observed, 
that considerable bodies of horsemen were posted in some 
secure place. The near approach of these cattle was, there- 
fore, viewed as a means of decoying our troops into an 
ambuscade. But on the 1st of Ajmil, the opportunity 
seemed irresistible. The ‘ fleecy people ’ were again seen in 
large numbers on the Cabul side ; the ruined forts were l)ut 
thinly manned, and the enemy’s parties of horse appeared to 
be small.” The gates were thrown open, and as the signal 
sounded, every trooper in their little body, and 200 of the 
13th, and the same number of the 35th, with the Sappers, 
galloped and inarched forth in the highest glee, and in a 
sliort time, and with very little opposition, drove in a flock 
of more than 500 sheep and goats, a circumstance which 
elevated, in no common degree, the spirits of the soldiers, who 
had been some days on half rations of salt meat. Two 
days after, a letter from General Pollock announced that he 
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had determined to advance to the relief of the garrison, 
without waiting for the arrival of the 31st ; but from the re- 
port he gave of the temper of his native troops, whose ima- 
ginations invested the Khyber defiles with every image of 
terror, it was feared that the attempt would be attended 
with no inconsiderable risk. 

Havelock had for several days urged Sir Eobert to make 
a bold attack on Akbar Khan’s camp, which had been 
pitched within two miles of the town of Jellalabad, „ , . 
and thus to raise the siege by their own exer- auaS AkbJ? 
tions. But Sir Eobert, though the bnrvest of tlie 
brave, sometimes slirimk from tlie responsibility of taking 
tlie initiative in a daring enterprise. Tliis deficiency was 
generally supplied by the well-tempered boldness and con- 
summate judgment of Havelock, but on this occasion the 
General turned a deaf ear on his advice. On the evening of 
tlie 5tli of April, a Cashmerian, who had been often em- 
ployed as a spy by Captain Maegregor, and had been made 
prisoner by Akbar Khan, escaped from his camp, and came 
to Havelock with the intelligence that it was generally re- 
jiorted and believed in the enemy’s camp, that General 
Bollock had met with a reverse. Trusting, it was said, to 
the treacherous assurances of the Afredecs'; he had advanced 
into the pass, and, after having been engaged with the 
iiioimtaineers the ^vhole day, had been obliged to retreat, 
Towards midnight, another spy from the enemy’s camp 
asserted that General Bollock had lost guns, and that tlic 
lieads of some of his soldiers had been brought to Akbar 
Khan. Havelock took the re})orts to Sir Eobert Sale in the 
dead of night, find again importuned him to move out with 
his entire force, and boldly attack the enemy, but met with 
no success. On the morning of the Gth, n salute was fired 
from Akbar Khan’s camp, in honour of the victoiy whicli 
was said to have been gained over the Enghsh general. 
This circumstance was well calculated to depress the minds 
of the garrison. “ Coupled,” writes Havelock, “ with the 
news of the preceding night, the event did at first create 
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some feelings of gl(3om. It seemed as if the tide of events 
liad set ill uniiormly against us, and that our hopes of suc- 
cour, wliie-li liad been some days sanguine, had once more 
vanislied, and tliat we were consigned to a new succession 
of privations and labours, terminating in inevitable and utterly 
ruinous disaster. Destruction to the many and captivity to 
the l('\v, were the mildest terms we could hope from our 
sanguinary foe. But with these painful feelings, there 
sprang uj) in every bnaist a gi'owth of brighter and more 
worthy scaitiments, and all burnt with the desire to be led 
against the enemy, and try their mettle in the ojien field. Sir 
liobert Sale* in a few hours came to the decision, that their 
ardour sliould not be dampcul, and as evening approached, 
issued his written orders for a geiuu'al attack on the enemy’s 
camp the next morning.” It has been supposed that this 
attack was determined on in a council of war ; but councils 
of war, it has been well remarked, never vote for lighting. 
The fact was, that on the evening of the Cth, the senior officers 
waited on Sir Robert Sale in a body, and lu’ged the necessity 
of sallying forth and attacking Akbar Khan. The two 
principal advisers of Sir Robert, Captain Wade; and Have- 
lock, voluntarily absented themselves on this occasion. “I 
love the old soldier,” wrote Ilavelocdv in a letter to Sei’am- 
pore, “ and rejoice that, though lui did not listen to my single 
voice, he was swaycal by the united opinion of some older 
and some younger men, since it I'edoundcHl to his own repu- 
tation and to the good of his country,” The plan of the 
action Avas iimiK'diaUdy draAvn up by Havelock, and is thus 
recorded in his note-book : — 

“Tliree colmims of infantry were to fie formed. The centre, 
under Colonel Bennie, waste consist of the 1,3th, 500 strong; the 
left, of tlie 35th, under Colonel JMontcith, mustering the same 
riumher of bayou <‘ts ; and the rigid, under Captain Havelock, com- 
posed of one cf)m[)any of tlie 13tli, another of the 35th, and tlie 
detachment of Sap])ers under Lieutenant Orr, tlie whole amounting 
to 3f)0. — Captain Broadfoot was lying on his conch, unable to move, 
from the effects of a dangerous wound he had received in a sortie 
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on the 24th of ]\Iarch. — These were to be supported by the 
fire of six guns of the liglit field battery, to which Captain Back- 
house was temporarily attached, and with which Captain Maegregor 
volunteered his services, as well as by the whole of our small body 
of cavalry. The right column, under Havelock, was to lead the 
attack ; and penetrating between the re.store(l works within 800 
yards of the place, preserve the appui of the river, strive to drive 
before it the enemy’s skirmishers, and thus prepare the way for 
the uninterrupted advance of the two other columns up to the 
centre of the enemy's position. This they were to assault and en- 
deavour to penetrate, while the advanced column made a simul- 
taneous attack on the extreme left of the Affghans. All three 
assailing columns were then to work in combination towards our 
own left, since it was supposed that on the enemy’s extreme left 
his chief forces lay.” 

In tlie intermediates space between Jellalnl^iad and the 
encuny’s en(*.ain])nient, tliere stood several small forts, wliieli 
had ])r(ivioiisIy occasioned consid(U'al)le annoyance, and it 
was distinctly agreed that the order of opc^rations sliould 
not be disturbed by an attempt to attack any of them. 

At early dawn, Avithout bugle or drum, the tro()])s fell 
into tlieir ranks and marched out of Jellalabad. Akbar Khan, 
though during the previous night he had sent „ 

~ A o KngaRt'inent of 

several emissaries to spread a report through the 
toum that he was jmeparing to lly, Avas found to be perfectly 
ready to receive them. His ti‘oo[)s, about GOOD in number, 
Avere draAvn up before his camj), his left resting on the Cabul 
river. Havciloek moved on ra})idly in advance Avith his 
column, and, diAing tlie skirmishers before him, pushed on 
towards the enemy’s camp, the otlier columns following him. 
At tin; distance of about three quarters of a mile fj’om Jel- 
lalabad, hoAvever, a Hanking fire Avas opened from one of 
the forts on the centre column, Avhich Sir llobert Sale ac- 
companied. He directed Colonel Hennie to storm it ; rush- 
ing in with his men of the loth, he passed the outer wall 
through an opening, but found himself exposed to a murderous 
fire from the inner keep, where he was mortally wounded 
by an Affghan marksman, and in him fell one of the most 
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gallant soldiers in the British army. This false move 
deranged the order of battle, and well nigh cost us the day. 
Sir Eobert Sale sent orders to Havelock, whose column, 
owing to tliis divergence, was greatly in advance of the others, 
to halt. He replied, “ that he would halt where he was, but 
that lie heard Akbar’s drum beating, and should soon have 
his whole force upon him.’' Akbar Khan, seeing Havelock 
unsupported, brought down his formidable cavalry, said to 
be 1500 in number, upon that feeble column of 3G0 men. 
Havelock posted the company of the 13th in a. walled 
enclosure on his right, to pour a flanking fire on the enemy, 
and formed the rest into square. That lie might be able to 
command both parties, he himself remained outside the 
square till the horsemen were close upon them. His men 
commenced firing without orders, and his horse, thus 
placed between two fires, reared over, and tlnowing him, 
galloped back riderless to the town ; thus creating an im- 
pression that he had been slain. He must have fallen under 
the swords of the Aflghans, had not a sapper and two men 
of the 13th rushed forward and rescued him. The enemy’s 
horse, who had charged with much resolution, approached 
within thirty yards; their leader was shot as his opened 
hand touched the bayonets of the square, but exposed as 
they were to a heavy fire in front and flank, they were 
shaken, pulled up, and retired in confusion. Looking round, 
and seeing that the centre column had now abandoned its 
unsuccesshil attempt on the fort, Havelock reformed his 
column and resumed his advance for a few hundred yards. 
Again the hostile hoi’se came swooping down upon him. 
He cautioned his men to reserve their fire till they should 
be within thirty yards of the enemy, and throwing the whole 
column into one square awaited the attack, which was 
more feebly made, and more easily repulsed than before. Sir 
Eobert Sale then sent Backliouse’s guns to his assistance, 
and the little column, loudly cheering them as they came 
on, advanced against the enemy’s encampment, and pene- 
trated it, capturing two guns and chiving the Aflghans head- 
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long into the river. The other columns now came up; 
Akbar Khan’s camp was attacked on three points : “ in a sliort 
time,” says the despatch, “ the enemy were dislodged from 
every part of their position, their cannon taken, and their 
camp involved in a general conflagration. The battle was over, 
and the enemy in full retreat in the direction of Lughman 
by 7 A. M. We have made ourselves masters of two ca- 
valry standards ; recaptured four guns lost by the Cabul 
and Gundamuck forces, the restoration of which to our 
Government is matter of much honest exultation among 
our troops ; seized and destroyed a great quantity of materiel 
and ordnance stores, and burnt the whole of the enemy’s 
tents. In short, tlie defeat of Akbar Khan in oj)en field, by 
the troops whom he had boasted of blockading, has been 
complete and signal.” The field was strewed with the 
bodies of tlie Afighans, while the loss on our side amounted 
to only ten killed and fifty wounded. The victors con- 
veyed in triumph to the town as mucli of the baggage, 
liorses, arms, and cattle, as they had occasion for. Not tlie 
least valuable acquisition of the day was the magazine, 
j)leiitifully stored with powder, shot, and shells. Anxiety 
Avas now exchanged for security, and want for abundance. 
The chiefs throughout the valley hastened to make their 
submission to those who were now lords of the asc‘endant, 
and the villagers poured supplies into the market which was 
established outside the walls. 

Thus had the garrison of Jellalabad, after having been 
isolated in a hostile country for five months, surrounded 
Avitli infuriated enemies, and constantly menaced on the 
with destruction, achieved its own relief, unaided, 
excejAt by its own good sword. In our previous history in 
India, there had been no example of such a siege, or such a 
deliverance. In the contemplation of this triinnph, it is ini- 
})ossible to avoid contrasting the events at Jellalabad Avitli 
those at Cabul. Li the one case 5000 British troops, with 
every advantage on their side, were beleaguered by an 
armed rabble in their own cantonment on the tlikd day of 
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the insurrection ; entered into a disgraceful capitulation at 
tlie end of six weeks, and were eventually annihilated. In 
the other, 2000 troops of the same mettle, after sixteen days 
of severe conflict in the most tremendous mountain defiles, 
took up a position in a dilapidated fortress, and, after hav- 
ing rejielled every assault for five months, accomplislied their 
own deliverance. The cause of disaster at Cabul, and of 
success at Jellalabad, is to be attributed exclusively to the 
character of the commanders. At Cabul there was a chief 
conspicuous for liis personal intrepidity, but enfeebled in 
mind and body by disease, to a degree which incapacitated 
him to act witli tlie vigour which the crisis demanded. With 
him wjis associated Colonel Shelton, an officer of rare courage 
and many military virtues, but disqualified, by infirmity 
of temper, from acting in concert with otliers. There was, 
therefore, discord where unanimity was essential to safety. So 
completely was the force demorahsed by tlie incapacity 
and dissensions of the leaders, that even the presence of the 
heroic defender of Herat could not arrest its fate. On tlie 
otlier hand, the garrison of Jellalabad was under a, leader 
who, though he sometimes exhibited a morbid diffidence 
when under the pressure of responsibilities, had the good 
sense to avail him,self of the counsels of the noble spirits 
around him. It is no disparagement of the merits of others 
to say, that the successful defence of Jellalabad was due in 
the fii'st instance to the surpassing genius of Broadfbot, and 
then to the judicious and bold counsels of Havelock. 

While the garrison of Jellalabad was thus engaged in 
vanquishing its redoubted foe. General Pollock was advanc- 
Advance of iiig tlirougli tlic iiusscs to its succour. Bv one of 

Gcner.il Pollock , ^ 

to Jellalabad. tlic uiost mastcrly military mauceuvrcs ever wit- 
nessed in India, he forced his way through the gorge of the 
Khyber pass on the 5th of April. At early dawn two 
columns fiscended the heights on either side, and chased the 
astonished Afredees from hill to hill. Their position, which 
they considered impregnable, was thus turned ; the barri- 
cades they had estabhshed at the entrance of the defile, 
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attacked in rear and in front, were thrown down ; and tlie 
army passed through with trifling loss. Our troops had 
foiled them in their own mountain warfare, and chased them 
from their own fastnesses, and they offered little resistance 
to the subsequent progress of the force. By the 10th, 
General Pollock, having reached the midway station between 
Peshawiir and Jellalabad, heard how Sir Eobert Sale had 
defeated Akbar Khan and become master of liis position. 
He therefore moved forward .more leisurely, witli his long 
convoy of munitions of war and provisions. On the IGth of 
April, nine days after the “ crowning mercy,” as Havelock 
termed the 'victory of the 7th, the relieving force ap])]’oached 
Jellalabad. Numbers of its garrison came out to welcome 
their comrades, the band of the 13th playing the old Jacobite 
air, by no means inappropriate to the occasion, “ Oh ! but 
ye’ve been long o’ coming.” It was a season of thrilling 
delight to both forces, but of peculiar exultation to the 
garrison which had been so long beleaguered, and were 
now enabled to I’cceive their friends with all the animation 
of victors. General Pollock had brought with him a large 
supply of provisions for the famishing gari'ison, but found 
that, with the exception of wine and spirits, they had supjJied 
their own wants by their own exertion^. Their bronzed 
countenances bore the stamp of robust health. Constant 
exertion, combined with the absence of liquor, and not less 
the consciousness of noble achievements, gave them an air 
of conlideiice and life very different from the depression 
Avliich was expected to be seen in a body which had so long 
strugglcid for existence. Sir Eobert Sale had generously 
wiitten to General Pollock to appoint Havelock Persian 
interpreter on his staflf, as a ixnvard for his services, and the 
General had cheerfully promised him the office ; but the 
Commandei’-in-Chief had selected him for the more im])ort- 
ant post of Deputy-Adjutant-General of the infantry division. 
By the death of Colonel Dennie, and the retirement of the 
officer next in rank, Havelock’s position in his own coi’])s, the 
13th, now entitled him to the command of it ; but, actuated 
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by the principle on which he always acted, of endeavouring 
to extend as much as possible the sphere of his public use- 
fulness, he made his choice of the more responsible office 
which liad been conferred on him by Sir Jasper Mcholls. 

Lord Ellenborougli, who had been appointed Governor- 
General in succession to Lord Auckland, proceeded to India 
T T,., V by the Cape, and did not reach Calcutta before 

I-orcl Ellenbo- J i ’ 

Gen?ra?-HTr' 28 til of Fcbriiary. Ilis first state paper in 

proclamations, i^efcrcncc to tlic dcplorablc events in Affghanistan 
was dated on the 15th of March : he tlicrcin announced his 
determination to re-establisli our military reputation by the 
infli(!tion of some signal blow on the Afiyians, which might 
make it ajiparent to them, to our own subjects, and to our 
allies, that we had the power of inflicting punishment on 
those who committed atrocities and violated faith. On hearing 
of the victory gained by tlie Jellalabad garrison on the Ttli 
of April, he issued a notification, in which their services 
were thus nobly commemorated : — 

‘^That illustrious garrison which, by its constancy in enduring 
privation, and by its valour in action, has already obtained for itself 
the sympathy and respect of every true soldier, has now, sallying 
forth from its walla, under the command of its gallant leader, 
Major-Cxeneral Sir Jtobert Sale, thoroughly beaten in open field 
an enemy of more than three times its numbers, taken the stan- 
dards of their boasted cavalry, destroyed their camp, and recap- 
tured four guns, which, under circumstances which can never occur 
again, had during the last winter fallen into their hands. 

‘‘The Cfovernor-Creneral cordially congratulates the army on 
the return of victory to its ranks. He is convinced that there, as 
in all former times, it will be found, while, as at Jellalabad, the 
European and native troops, mutually supporting each other, and 
evincing equal discipline and valour, are led into action by officers 
in whom they justly confide. 

“The Governor-General directs, that the substance of this noti- 
fication, and of IMajor-General Sir Robert Sale’s report, be care- 
fully made known to all troops, and that a salute of twenty-one 
guns be fired at every principal station of the army.” 

But, on the same day on which this proclamation was 
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issued, a communication was addressed to the Commander-ln- 
Cliief, desiring liim to order General Pollock and General Nott, 
commanding at Candaliar, to withdraw from Affghanistan 
as speedily as possible. To narrate how the Governor- 
General vacillated in his Affghan pohey for sixteen weeks, 
from the 15th of March to the 4tli of July, belongs to the 
province of the historian, and not of this biographer. It is 
sufficient here to state that, after the two Generals had been 
kept in a state of the most embarrassing anxiety regarding 
tlie future movements of their troops, the 4th of July ter- 
minated all their doubts. On that day an official letter was 
sent to General Nott, stating that the determination of 
Government regarding his retirement from Affghanistan 
remained without alteration, but, in a piivate communic^ation, 
he was authorised to use his own discretion as to the route 
he should pursue, and informed that he was at liberty either 
to retire backwards by the way the army had entered 
Affghanistan, or forward, by the route of Cabul and Jellala- 
bad. This was the device adopted for authorising him to 
recapture Cabul, and to restore the prestige of our arms, 
leaving the revsponsibihty of the movement on his shoulders. 
A copy of this letter was sent to General Pollock, and per- 
mission w.as given liim ‘‘ to advance to the capital and co- 
operate with General Nott, if he should determine to retire 
hy that route.” The inconvenience of this policy is manifest, 
as General Pollock was unable to make any movement in 
advance, until he could learn the intentions of General Nott, 
wliose first letter announcing his determination to move on 
Cabul, dated on the 27th of July, did not reach General 
Pollock’s camp before the middle of August. 

On the 28th of April, Havelock conveyed to General 
Smith intelligence of the death of General Elphinstone : 

‘‘ I fear,” my dear General, “ you will think I am growing a 
bad correspondent, but you are aware that Adjutant-generaling 
for nine regiments is not quite a sinecure. We are Death of r,cne- 
resting on our oars to be sure, but, in India, when 
they spare the cartridge paper, they begin to pull away upon 
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the foolscap On the evening of the 25th, Captain 

Mackenzie, a very noble fellow of the Madras army, rode into 
this camp on two days’ parole from the Affghans, and gave us 
the melancholy intelligence that General Elphinstone had ex- 
pired on the 23rd, in a fort in the Ghilzye hills, to the south- 
ward of Tezeen. To that secluded spot, Mahomed Akbar Khan 
had removed his prisoners by short marches after his defeat on 
the 7th instant. The poor General felt hinj^lf unequal to the 
effort in his weak state, bat could obtain no respite from his 
jailors. Heavy rain fell in the valley. Mahomed Akbar, though 
wounded, displayed so much of gallantry and humanity, as to de- 
scend from his choujxirij and give place in it to Ladies Macnaghten 
and Sale. But General Elphinstone rode on horseback, siij)ported 
by an Affghan on either side. His ailments had fearfully increased 
when he reached the destination of the party, and it soon becamo 
apparent tliat he could not survive. His mind was wrought into a 
frame, at least of resignation and submission to the Divine will 
by prayer and reading the Scriptures. He had committed an 
error fatal to his worldly reputation in so long delaying to leave 
Cabul, after his dreadful tit of sickness had reduced him to a 
state of bodily infirmity which could not fixil to supeidudiice more 
or less of imbecility of purpose. But Mackenzie, himself a very 
gallant fellow, assures us that the General’s conduct during the 
insurrection was personally intrepid in the extreme. Ho wavered, 
however, in his resolutions or rather plans, and fell back per- 
petually for advice a^d support on councils of war. The moment 
of action seems perpetually to have been lost; and the insurrection, 
which might have been crushed at first, by one vigorous effort, 
increased daily in strength and importance. Small detachments 
were sent out to effect considerable things, and not very well 
handled on many occasions. The troops lost confidence to a 
degree unheard of in our armies, and a strict blockade effected the 
rest, and brought on the sad events of the convention, the daring 
seizure and murder of the Envoy, the evacuation of the canton- 
ment, and the destruction of the force.” 

Tlic force to which Havelock was attached remained in- 
active in tlie valley of Jellalabad from the 15tli of April to 
Havelock’s let- the 10th of August, waitiixg till the d( 3 cision of 
Smith*! Government imd of General Nott sliould enable 
it to advance. In this interval he maintained a constant 
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correspondence with General Smith. On the 6th of May he 
wrote : — 

‘‘ Our fourth brigade came in yesterday, and the force of all arms, 
with the exception of a battering train, is fully sufficient for the con- 
quest of eastern Affghanistan, but then it must be managed secundum 
artem^ not on the basis of little political schemes. The safest way 
to act (in the humble opinion of a captain of foot) is, to conquer 
and keep the whole country ; in every event it is best to manoeuvre 
as if this was our object ; for all bridle in hand plans will involve 
something faulty in strategy. The first object is, to subdue the 
Khyber ; the second, to vanquish and beat down the eastern Ghil- 
zyes. When we may be said thus to have battered the great gate 
of Cab id, and blown in its retrenchments, the insurgents at the 
capital will succumb like mice. But the Affghans are shrewd 
fellows, and will smile at our advancing on their great city, while 
the Khyberees and Ghilzyes are in force in our rear. Kemember, 
in this country there are no standing armies ; but a large and well 
armed population is ready to start up and defend the tract of 
country it belongs to at the nod or beck of an influential chief. 
Hence it is to be inferred, that we must subdue these militias, 
destroy their forts, and disarm them, before we can push on safely 
against the Bala Hissar.” 

11th, 1842.* 

Most truly you may say, ‘ three’s about,’ ought not to be the 
word, but I fear it is the only one we shall get. Jf public accounts do 
not wholly deceive us, this will not satisfy the desires of a high- 
spirited nation, which will be broken-hearted when it hears that its 
armies have retired, leaving behind their cannon, standards, sick and 
wounded, and helpless women in the hands of a barbarous enemy, 
whom it has been shown, by God’s blessing, it could beat in the 
proportion of full four to one. I know not what insanity can have 
seized our civil ruler and military leader ; but I must 6e silent, 
though in grief and shame.” 

“June 14 th, 1842. 

I will state the views of your second lieutenant of 1819-- 1820. 
Presuming that the Government is invincibly averse to the conquest 
of Affghanistan, I would say that they might thus with safety and 
honour confine themselves to the object of compelling the Afighans 
to restore all they took froip us in the day of successful treachery. 
Let them complete the equipment, with carriage, of the forces at 
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Jellalabad and Candahar, give each a battering train, and authorise 
the leaders to push the war to extremity, provided the Affghans 
do not accede to terms the most moderate. Say to the ruler de 
facto, whomsoever he may be, It is our desire to leave your country, 
nor further intermeddle with your factions, but surrender to us 
our cannon and other materiel, our colours, hostages, and prisoners, 
and we depart. If not, war to extermination. Eemember too that 
a single shot fired at our retreating columns will bring us back to 
Cabul to exact retribution for the insult. It would be worth the 
while of the ruling Harukzyes, whether Akbar Khan, or Mahomed 
Zeman Khan, to purchase our absence at this price. A battering 
train, cattle, and the will on the part of Government to persevere, 
are all tliat we require to carry througli this limited project. We 
have troops, field artillery, and supplies in abundance.” 

A letter from General Nott, dated the 27th of July, at 
lengtli readied General rdlodc about the middle of .August, 
General Pollock amiounciiig lus deteriiiiiiatioii to retire by way of 

U(iv.uicc« towards t , 

Cabul. (Jabul, 111 otiier words to advance to the ca])ital 

and reti'ieve our honour. Ample sup] dies of every descri])- 
tion bad been poured into General I’olloedc’s cam]), through 
the energetic eflbrts of the Governor-General, and Mr. 
George Clerk, the ])olitical Resident on the north-west fron- 
tier, and Mr. Robertson, the Lieutenant-Governor of Agra, 
and the General wps enabled to advance towards Cabnl on 
the 20th of August. Ills force, consisting of about 8000 
men, was concentrated at Gundamuck on the 23rd. In the 
adjoining valley of Manioo Khail, about two miles distant, 
th(^ chiefs, having sent away their women and children, col- 
lected the inhabitants, and prepared for a stout resistance. 
These men had been among the most ferocious butcdicrs of 
our countrymen, in theii* retreat from Cabul, and it was 
deemed advisable to inilict a severe retribution on them. 
Ca])tain Rroadfoot and Havelock accompanied the expedition 
detached for their ])unishinent, the one with his spirited 
Sappers, the other, as Adjutant-Gc'iieral of the division. The 
forts were captured wdth httle difficulty. The villagers 
Avere hunted out of the valley, and the smoke of every fort, 
village, and hut ascended to heaven. Then came the destruc- 
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tion of the crops, vines, orchards, watercourses, and wliat- 
ever had contributed to the loveliness of the valley in which 
“ man alone was vile.” General Pollock halted at Gunda- 
muck till the 7th of September, waiting for intelligence of 
General Nott’s movements, in order that they might reach 
the capital simultaneously. 

On the 8th of September, the first division of General 
Pollock’s army approached the hills which overlook the pass 
of Jugdulliik. Eight months before, the Affghans Action at 
had on this spot gloated on the massacre of 
the Feringecs, and they now assembled again in large num- 
bers to dispute the entrance of the pass, and to renew the 
scene of slaughter. But they laid a difierent General to deal 
with, and a victorious and not a dispirited army to encounter. 
They were diivenlike sheep from hill to hill, and totally dis- 
comfited. The vi(‘toiy on this occasion was won almost ex- 
clusively by the soldiers of the 13th, many of them the raw 
reci'uits whom Havelock had brought up from Calcutta in 
the preceding year, whom five months of hard service at 
Jellalabad had tinned into veterans. This defeat filled 
Akbar Khan and his confederates Avith dismay, and he sent 
Major Troup, one of his ])risonc]’s, to open a negotiation 
Avith Genej'al Polloc’k, and [U'event his advance on the 
ca])ital, but he found that it was too late. The two Generals, 
the one from Jellalabad,and the other from Candahar, were 
now in lining a race for Cabul,aiid it Avas not to be expected 
that any pro])osals from the trembling chiefs Avould arrest 
their progi’css. 

Akbar Khan sent his jaKsoikts towards the inaccessible 
regions of the Hindoo Koosh, and collected his entire force 
for a, final and decisive conflict. He had deter- Defeat of Akbar 
mined to select the formidable defiles of the 
Khoord Cabul for this life or death struggle, but General 
Pollock having advisedly rested at Tezeen on the 12th of 
beptember, the halt Avas attributed to pusillanimity, and i\k- 
bar Khan Avas induced to forego the advantage of those de- 
files, and advance to meet him, Avliere the ground Avas less 

K 
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favourable to his operations. As the British columns moved 
forward, they found the road strewed at intervals with the 
mangled bodies of tlieir fellow-soldiers, who had been 
slaughtered in the retreat, and the sight seemed to inflame 
their minds almost to frenzy. It was in tliis state of frantic 
excitement tliat tliey encountered the army of the chief who 
laid been tlie primiipal instigator, if not actor, of that bloody 
tragedy. The valley of Tezeen is completely surrounded with 
hills, and they now swarmed with Aflghans, who had hasten- 
ed from Cabul and the surrounding country, to play their last 
stake. Tlu'ir horse, intent on plunder, was the first to advance 
to the coi]flict, but the European dragoons^ and the Native 
oaviihy speedily I'outed them with great slaughter. Then 
the ai'tillery was brought to bear on the enemy, both in the 
valley and on the heights, and did the greatest execution. 
The infantry in two divisions, the Jellalabad column on the 
right and two other regiments on the left, clambered uj) the 
hills with the utmost alacrity. The enemy with their long 
range jeziiils poured a murderous fire on them as they 
ascendcKl, Init our troo])s continued to advaTicc with a steady 
pace and drove the Alfghans from every })oint till the hills 
wore ])erfectly clear of them. The finest sight of the day 
was Captain Broadfoot and the diminutive Goorkahs of his 
corps of Sa])[)ers pursuing the enemy from crag to crag, and 
climbing lieighis whicli ap})eared inaccessible, till they stood 
on the highest point of the Iluft Kotul, and were enabled to 
look down on the enemy they Juid chased. Havelock was 
in his element, and was d(‘scribed by those who were in the 
field, as pi-esent wherever the fire was hottest, and the 
resistance most Resolute. Tin? enemy fought not only with 
valour, but with the energy of despair, but nothing could 
withstand the onslaught of our troops. One such day at 
Cabul, and there W')iild have been no capitulation and no 
extermination. The victory was complete ; the last hope of 
the insurgents had vanished, the doom of the capital was 
sealed, and its inhabitants, so brave in the hour of our de- 
pression, as Havelock had predicted, ‘‘ cowered like mice.” 
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Two days after, General Pollock’s force was triumphantly 
encamped at Cabul, on the spot which had so recently been 
the scene of our humihation. 

Akbar Khan, after his defeat at Tezeen, fled to the Ghore- 
bund valley, intending to retke to the region of the Hindoo 
Koosh, whither he had previously sent the The release of 
prisoners, llie first object of General Pollock, 
after reaching Cabul, was ' to deliver them from captivity. 
Accordingly, Sir Eichmond Shakspcarc, his military secretary, 
wlio had already acquired a European reputation by the 
romantic deliverance of the Eussiaii captives at Khiva, whom 
he conducted across the steppes of Tartary to Petersburg, 
was despatclied witli GOO horse to overtake the convoy of 
j)ris()iiors. Fcai iiig that lie might be atta(*ked on the route, 
a second foj’ce was sent, and Sir Eobert Sale started imme- 
diately after, with his brave 13th, to rescue his wife and 
daughter, and their companions in adversity. “Who could 
have dreamt,” writes Havelock, “ that Akbar Klian, who had 
shown himself so accomplished in every ai’t of Affghan 
stratag(an, in destroying our troo])s, and glutting these very 
])eople into his power, should have entrusted his treasure 
to a man like Saleh Mahomed, a twice sold traitor, avIio had 
been the native commandant in Captain Ho])k ins’s corps, and 
deserted him on the appearance of Dost Mahomed Khan!” 
The prisoners, under the conduct of this man, were conveyed 
Irom fort to fort, each more comfortless than the other. 
W hile tli(‘y were confined at Eameean, Saleh Mahomed })ro- 
duced a letter from Akbar Khan, directing him to convey 
them to Kooloom, and make them over to the chief of that 
])rincipahty. Tlie prisoners had now no prospect before them 
but that of a liopeless ca[)tivity among the Usbegs, but the 
feeling of des])air was of short duration. Saleh Mahomed 
had some time before sounded Captain Johnson as to the 
rewai’d he might expect, if he procured the release of the 
captives. He now produced a letter from Mohim Lall, an 
Hire of the Delhi College, who had been Sir William 
Macnaghten s moonshee, offering him a donation of 2000/., 
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and a pension for life of 1200/. if he would restore the 
prisoners. He said he was willing to accede to the proposal 
if three of the gentlemen, whom he regarded as the chiefs of 
the party, would swear by their Saviour to makegood to him 
the sum which had been oflered. The engagement was 
readily sigm'd by four of them. Saleh J\Iahomed now 
openly avowcid his defection from Akbar Klian. The com- 
mander of the fort was deposed, and Major Pottinger, taking 
the (conduct of affairs into his own hands^began to provision 
it and to ])repare for its defence', and issucM proclamations 
calling on the surrounding chiefs to make their submission. 
On the 15Lh of Sejgember, a hoi'seman galloped in from 
Cabul, witli the news of Akbar’s defeat at Tezeen, and his 
flight. The jn'isoners now determined not to lose a day in 
starting for General Pollock’s camp. They commenced tlieir 
joyous march on the morning of tlu; IGlh, and three hours 
after noon the next day })erceived a body of horsenn'ii winding 
down tin; pass, in front, and immediately aftei' Sir liichmond 
Shakspeare was in the midst of them. All tlu^ir anxieties 
were now at an (aid, and tlu'y pushed forward Avith a light 
foot and still lighter heart towards the capital. On the 
moi'iiing of the 20th a cloud of dust AVLasseenin the distance. 
It Avas raised by the 13th, Avho acxAompanied Sir Pobert 
Sale, and in a fcAv moments the gallant old S(.)ldier Avas loOvcd 
in the embrace ol’ his Avife and daughter. On the 21st, the 
little band of jirisoncrs, on Avhose fate the eyes of India had 
been fixed Avdth the most intense and painful interest for 
eight months, passed through the city towards the canton- 
ment. Havelock came out to greet them, and to in(|uire 
whether his nephcAV, Lieut. Williams, the grandson of D]’. 
Marshman, Avho had been besieged for four months Avith his 
cor])s, the 27lh, at Ghuznee, and had, on its fall, be( 3 n trans- 
ferred to Akbar Khan, was among them. A tall figui'e, (iad 
in an Afighan dress, Avith a beard Avhich had not been 
touched for many months, stepped forward and shouted, 
“•Here I am, uncle.” 

In tlie meauAvhile, Ameenoolluh, one of the most inveterate 
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of the AfTghan leaders, had collected the scattered remnants 
of the Allohan troops in the Koliistan, or mouu- 

. ^ . 1 1 <» 1 *1*1 Operations in 

tainous region to tlie nortJi ot the capital, witii 
the intention of continuing tlie struggle. It was 
in the Koliistan that Captains Eathiiy and Codchington had 
been murdered, and tlie Goorkali regiment annihilated 
during the insurrection. It was deemed necessary to break 
up this hostile gathering, and to inflict some signal retribu- 
tion on those who liad so treacherously murdered our men 
and officers. General M^Caskill’s division was therefore sent 
to attack Istaliffi and reduce the Koliistan. This valley, for 
the salubrity of its climate, the luxuriance of its orcluu’ds, 
and the loveliness of its aspect, was considered one of the 
most delightful in that part of Aflghanistan. The beautiful 
town of Istaliffi, built on terraces on the slope of a hill, was 
t'stecMiicd the virgin fortress of the country. The Afighans, 
considering it a retreat secure from assault, had therefore 
colk'ch'd in it their treasure, their wives, and tlieir cliildren. 
Wiice tlie appointment of Havelock asL)epiity-Adj utant General 
of the division. General ITCaskill had conceived the highest 
o])lnion of his abilities, and, not having suflicient confidence 
in his own military judgment, had entrusted the entire 
management of this ex])edition to his superior skill. The 
hhknving is the memorandum drawn up l)y Havelock: — 

near Isialifl', Sept. 28, 1842. 

MemorandxLm for the operations of to-morrow. 

At four ill the luorniiig the reveille will soun(h upon which 
touts will he struck, and the baggage be loaded. As soon as it is 
daylight the assembly will be heard, when regiments will fall 
in on their own parades. The baggage and camp ecpiipage will 
then proceed under Quarter-master sergeants to the fort on the 
right flank of the encampment. The whole will be guarded 
by a wing of the 42nd Native Infantry, and two Kessalehs of 
Captain Christie’s cavalry, under an European officer, JMajor 
(Jlarkson commanding. 

‘‘ The force will then be formed in two columns of attack, con- 
sisting, the right, of Brigadier Tulloch’s brigade, and the left of 
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that of Brigadier Stacey. Captain Backliouse’s mountain train will 
be attached to the former, and Captain Blood’s whole battery and 
the two 18-poimders to the latter, which will take up a position on 
the Charekar road. The cavalry, united under Major Lockwood, will 
form tbe reserve, to which will be added a wing of Her Majesty’s 
41st regiment, under Major Simmons. 

The attack will be made from our right by Brigadier Tulloch’s 
brigade, in columns at quarter distance with deploying intervals, 
covered l)y skirmishers, endeavouring to seize the ridges of the hills 
on the enemy’s left, and thus turning by that flank his whole 
position. 

“ Brigadier Stacey’s brigade will adopt a similar formation in 
the plain, hut will not attack, until it sees t])e Affghans’ left turned, 
wlien it will move on and co-operate with the right column in 
mastering the hills. The cavalry and reserve will be ready to 
support this movement and protect the guns. 

‘‘ Captain Blood’s battery will in the mean time have opened as 
heavy a Are as possible on the most favourable points, with the 
view of diverting the attention of the enemy. 

If the hills are carried the columns will be steadily reformed 
and await further orders. 

‘^Lieutenant Alayne will accompany the right column, and point 
out its track, and Alajor Sanders will be pleased to aid m 
directing the left.” 

The force was .accompanied by Cai)tain Eroadfoot, wlio 
advanced to the front with his noble Sap])ers, and drove the 
enemy ])efore him. “ Tlie enemy’s position,” writes IIav(^- 
lock, “in gardens and bcliind enclosures and Avails, backed 
by a town tlie flat roofs of wliicli Avere occiipi( 3 d by rifle- 
men, and bell ind Avhicli rose ti’cmeudous ridges of moun- 
tains, Avas strong, aifd tlie levies congregated for its defence 
were numerous and full of audacity and excitement, but the 
rapid advance of one column, aided by the manoeuvres of 
another, quickly dislodged them. The ground Avould not 
permit the use of artillery (except the little mountain train), 
but the pace of tlie Sa])])ers, the 26th N. L, and the gallant 
old 9th, was so good tliat tlie Afiyians could not face them 
in the vineyards, and, once thrown into confusion, could 
never be rallied. Our troops indeed behaved everywhere 
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well, and there was far less of outrage of every kind, and 
above all to the women, than is seen ninety-nine times out 
of one hundred in cases of towns and cities stormed.” 
Ameenoollah was the first to decamp, and he was followed by 
the whole body of his troops, and by the entire population, 
men, women, and children, who were seen in their white 
dresses covering the slope of the hill in their precipitate 
lliglit. The victory, wliich was most complete, was due as 
much to military strategy as to military valour. It was 
one of the most brilliant episodes of the expedition, and 
Havelock regarded it with a feeling of just exultation. It 
was tlie first oiiportunity he had enjoyed of The^ctoryof 

Ist-iliff Have- 

directing, under hrs own exclusive control, the lotk-sown. 
military .operations of a force in tlie field upon a large scale. 
Those who were aware that both the plan and the execution 
()1‘ this successful engagement were his own, were led to 
entertain the highest opinion of his professional abilities. 
Major Tottiiiger, who had witnessed his masterly movements 
during the day, came u}) to him after tlie action, and said, 
“Oh, if w(‘ had only had you with us at Cabul tilings would 
have worn a very dillerent asjicct.” Havelock ixjplied with 
his usual modesty: “I wiU not undertake to say that I could 
have saved Cabul, but I feel confident that George Broad- 
foot would have done it.” Havelock’s (bftunate commander, 
GeiieraJ M^Caskill, was decoiuted with the cross of the Bath 
for Istaliir. The town was partially burnt, Avhile Charekar, 
where the Ghoorkah regiment had been butchered, and 
Lughmauee and Opjiian, the ancient Ojipiana, as Have- 
lock observes, were destroyed, and the expedition returned 
to Cabul on the 7t]i of October, 

Our national honour having now been vindicated, our 
military prestige restored, and the captives recovered, the 
troops were to bid adieu to Afiglianistan, in the upturn ortho 
fervent hojie that they might never see it again, 

The most memorable tokens of retribution were inflicted on 
the capital whicli had witnessed the assassination of our 
Envoy, and exulted in our humiliation, and the army com- 
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raenced its return to India on the IGtli of October. Lord 
Ellenborougli awaited tlie return of the victorious troops on 
the banks of the Sutlege, and received them at the foot of 
the bridge of boats over that river with all the- pomp of a 
Eoinan ovation. On the 17th of December the “ ilTustrious 
garrison of Jcllalabad ” defiled over the bridge. ‘‘ I crossed 
it,” wrote Havelock, in the suite of Sir Eobert Sale, bor- 
rowed for the hour as a part of the triumphant pageant with 
which Tucha’s ruler greeted him who was truly regarded as, 
under Providence, its preserver. TIuis auspiciously termi- 
nated my four years’ connection with Afighanistan.” And 
tlius tei'ininated the Affghan war, in whi(‘h every pi-incijde 
of equity and justi(‘e was sacrificed to considerations of 
pohey, and that policy so fatally false that its success only 
served to augment our danger. The ex]:)edition is memo- 
rable in our Indian annals as having infiicted on us the most 
astounding disaster Avhiefi had ever befallen our arms, 
and entailed on the Lidiau exchequer the loss of thirteen 
milhons. 
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The nniiy wliicli liud rc-establislicd our reputation in Aff- 
gliaiiistan returned to tlie i)rovinces of India and was broken 
III). Havelock’s practical knowledge of tlie sci- Havsack re.„r„. 
ence of war had been greatly enlarged, and his 
military judgment matured, by the conllicts in Avhich he had 
borne a share. But there Avas no recognition of his services 
on the i)art of Government. The credit of all tluit he had 
done at Jellalabad belonged to Sir Robert Sale; the merits 
of Istaliff Avere necessarily ascribed to General M‘Caskill. 
The closing of the campaign brought valuable appointments, 
most richly deserved, to Broadfoot, Maegregor, and Law- 
rence. To Havelock it brought only the loss of his apj)oint- 
ment, Avhich, as being no longer necessary, Avas abolished, and 
the prospect of a reduction of allowances from 800 to 400 
ru[)ees a month. In the anticipation of this visitation he Avrote 
to General Smith, as the troo})s were marching back from 
Cn])iil : “ Noav in a word I Avill tell you what I want. I 
desire not to have to starve on 400 rupees a month when I 
return to the proAdnees, and to have some better employ- 
ment than looking at the shirts and stockings of No. 4 com- 
pany of the 13th, though they did pitch it into Akbar 
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Klian’s Jiorse in sucli good style in tlie hour of need. I 
desire also to go down to Allahabad to meet my wife, if 
tlie 13tli is to be in tlie upper provinces. If you can aid 
me in tliese two matters, I know you will, I sliall also be 
glad if you can send one single line down to Serampore, 
which will inform them where tlie 13th is likely to be, and 
my wife will shape her course accordingly.” But this appli- 
(iation was of no avail, and, after crossing the Sutlege, Have- 
lock was doomed to return to regimental duties. After four 
years of active service amidst the most animating scenes, in 
whicli it had fallen to his lot to devise and execute important 
militaiy operations, there was nothing for him but to rejoin 
his coips, and assume “ the oversight of the shirts and stock- 
ings of No. 4 company of Her Majesty’s 13th Light Infantry.” 
At the station to which the regiment was sent on its 
return from AlTglianistan, he at once recommenced tlie reli- 
gious instruction of the soldiers. He had labounMl to sustain 
their minds by the truths of the Gospel amidst tlie dangei’s 
of Jellalabad, and he now drew the survivors around liim, 
and endeavoured to strengthen (lieir Ciiristian principles 
amidst the more dangerous leisure of the barrack-room. It 
was while thus employed in his regiment that he wrote to 
Major Broadfoot — 

‘‘Let me ask, my good friend, what it is you mean hj prejudices 

against me. Tell me plainly; I am not aware of any. Old 

and others used to tell me that it was believed at the Horse Griiards 
and in other (piarters, that I professed to fear Ood, as well as honour 
the Queen, and that Lord Hill and sundry otlier wise persons had 
made up their minds that no man could be at once a saird and a 
soldier. Now, 1 dare say such great authorities must be right, not- 
withstanding the example of Colonel Gardiner, and Cromwell, and 
Oustavus Adolphus (all that I can think of just now) ; but if so, 
all I can say is, that their bit of red ilbbon was very ill bestowed 
upon me, for 1 humbly trust that, in that great matter, I should not 
change my opinions and practice, though it rained garters and 
coronets as the rewards of apostasy. So, if these be the grounds of 
prejudice, they are likely to be sempiternal.” 

After Havelock liad been some time with his regiment he 
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was joined by Mrs. Havelock. Slie liad embarked with the 
children for England at the beginning of the pre- upturn or Mr, 
ceding year, and lieard of the assassination of Sir 
William Macnagliten, and tlie increased perils of the garrison 
of Jellalabad, by the last post wliich reached the vessel 
before the pilot left her' at tlie Sandheads. Tlie voyage was 
tlicrefore a period of deep anxiety, and it was witli no ordi- 
nary feelings of gratitude and joy that she was now enabled 
to rejoin her liiisband after the dangers which he had en- 
countered. In the inontli of April they proceeded on leave 
to Piinlali, and in the repose of that sanitarium he contem- 
plnted the publication of a supplementary volume of liis liis- 
tory of the first Aflglian campaign. “ I am most desirous,” 
lie says, “of writing something about our late affairs in 
A/Igliaiiistaii, but I feel hke a man worn out, after the ])ro- 
longed Jiarass of past events.” But lie was eflectiially dis- 
suaded from Ills jnii'pose at the time by tlie opinion of his 
fiiend Major Broadfoot, who said tliat if he “intended to 
write the whole truth regarding theii’ doings at Jellalabad 
h(‘ must quit the ainiy ; if any portion of the tnith was to 
lie withheld, his memoir had better not be published. “I 
bi'lieve,” he writes to Majoi* Broadfoot, “your advice is good 
as to memoir writing, and I liave almost .resolved finally to 
act on it, and publish nothing.” Those facts have now been 
fully submitted to the public in Mr. Kaye’s second edition of 
the “War in Aflglianistan” ; but it will at once be apparent 
to every reader of that admirable work, that if any officer had 
ventured to publish the statements he has unfolded, the year 
after the events, he must liave resigned his commission. 

Havelock was now in his forty-eighth year and the twenty- 
eighth of his service, but still among the captains of his 
corps, ana he was naturally anxious to obtain the ^ 

grade of a field-officer. One of the majors of his 
corps then in England had expressed a wish to 
retae on half pay, and Havelock made an effiort to obtain a 
majority by purchase. In this he was not successful ; but 
in the course of the year he obtained the great object of his 
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desire, a regimental majority, by the retirement of an officer 
above him. Before the close of the year he was unex- 
pectedly relieved, by the exercise of private friendsliip, from 
tlie routine of regimental duty, to which he was never after- 
wards obliged to return. On the retirement of Sir Jasper 
Nicliolls, the Commander-in-Chief, his appointment was con- 
ferred on Sir Hugh Gougli, as the reAvard of his eminent 
sei'vices in the command of the ex])edition to China. Lord 
Ellenborough being at tlie time absent in the upper j)ro- 
vinces, Mi’. Wilberforce Bird, the scan’or member of council, 
took ills place at the head of thc‘ Government in Calcutta. 
Mr. Bird was one of the oldest and most cordial friends of the 
compiler of these Memoirs, and, at his especial solicitation, 

, recommended Havelock for the post of Persian 

I appointed Per- i ^ 

interpreter to the iieAV Commander-in-Chief on his 
der-iii-chiet. Calcutta. Ml’. Blvd’s influence was 

successful, and Havelock was nominated to the post, Avhich, 
though one of subordinate imjiortance, relievi'd him from 
regimental duty, and jilaced him at the head-quart(a’s of the 
army in an interesting position, at one of the most stirihig 
periods of our Iigliau Instoiy. 

After eight months of repose at Kiissowlio and Simlah, 
Havelock joined dhe camp of the Commander-in-Chief at 
Havelock takes Cawiiporc Oil tlic 23rd of Oc’tober, and found 
Kh'aiipaigir* liimself again involved in all the excitement of 
active service. TheMahratta court atGAvalior had been led 
to adopt a line of jiolicy inimical to British interests, and in 
opjiosition to existing engagements. In fact, the tone of 
the princes of India had l)ecoine more lofty and assuming 
after Ave had lost our pi’cstige in the defdes of Affghanistan, 
and the antagonism Avhich Ave could have afforded to 
despise in the days of our unimpaired grandeur, tissumed a 
serious aspect Avheiiit Avas founded on the idea of our abase- 
ment. Lord Ellenborough had directed a force to be as- 
sembled on our frontier facing the Malii’atta territory, to be 
styled the Army of Exercise ; but Avhen this was gradually 
increased to three divisions of infantry, three brigades of 
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cavalry, with six troops and batteries of field artillery, there 
could be little doubt that active operations Avere intended. 
The negotiations ])roved unsatisfactory, aiid the army wiis 
ordered to take the field. Tlie arrangements of the cam- 
paign Avere thus made by the Commander-in-Chief : General 
Grey Avas to take the lead Avith a division of infantry and a 
brigade of cavahy, and, crossing the Jumna at Calpee, to 
tlireaten the GAvalior territory IVom thg south. Tavo divi- 
sions of infantry and two brigades of cavalry, Avith suitable 
artillery Avere to be united under the personal command of 
Sir Hugh Gough, and move down on Gwalior from the 
nortliAvard. This plan of operations aj)pcared to Havelock’s 
exj:)erienced eye liable to serious objections, and his vieAvs 
Avere thus recorded in his note-book before the campaign 
o])ened : — 

Wlieu it was d(‘termiued to act on a double line of operations, 
it was much to be d(\sir(‘(l tliat the two lines should be contiguous, 
but Avheii 8ir Hugh resolved himself to move by Agra and 
Dliolepore, directing General Grey to act from (’alpee, he gave the 
Alahiattas all the advantages of tlieir central position. An ad- 
ditional chance was afforded by dividing General Grey’s force be- 
tween Kooncli and .Ihansi. They had thus the opportunity of 
leaving a garrison at Gwalior, and falling successively on Genei'al 
Grey’s brigades, while they were separated from each jother seven 
marches, Avith the whole force of 8cindia’s army, exceeding 
20,000 men. Thus the rule was doubly sinned against Avhich 
asserts, that it is contrary to all true principles to make corps which 
have no communication, act separately against a central force whose 
communications are open. By the plan devised, General Grey and 
Sir Hugh Gough Avere from the beginning out of communica- 
tion, and unable to assist each other. Their forces separately 
amounted to 12,000 and 7000. Why fight the Mahratta with 

12.000, Avhen 10 might have been united to crush him; and 
Avhy separate 7000 men which might have been opposed by 

20.000, on two several lines of operation ? Moreover, by 
moving on Koonch and Jhansi, General Grey exposed his left 
flank and rear to the hostile chiefs of Bundelkund. If reverse 
overtook either of his brigades (and in war, discomfiture must 
always be reckoned possible) what security had he for being able 
to operate a retreat on Calpee ? ” 
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The cainpiiigti, ]io'vvevcr,proveclcmiiieiitlysuccessful. There 
was 110 inilitiiiy genius Bt Gwalior to take advantage of this 
B.ittles of Pun ■ defect in our arrangements. General Grey 
rajpore'. ' * ' wus uttackcd hj a small section of tlie Mahratta 
force, and defeated it at runni'ar on the same day on which 
the battle of Maharajpore was fought by Sir Hugh Gough. 
Accoin])anied by the Governor-General, lie advanced from 
the north towards ^the capital. The enemy awaited Ins 
appi'oach at the position they had selected, and which was re- 
connoitred on the 28th of December ; but during the night, 
they uinviscly, and without any ostensible reason, left that 
strong position, and took up another three or four miles in 
advance of it. No second reconnaissance was made on the 
morning of the 29th, and. our army thus encountered them 
much earlier than Avas expected. So c()mpl(‘tely Avas our force 
taken by surprise, that the ladies rode into tlie fudd on ele- 
phants ; but the balls of the enemy soon obliged them to 
retire. The Mahrattas fought with the most determined 
gallantly, and fully sustained tlK‘ rejuitation of their army, 
Avhich had been disciplined by Drench oflicers. Havelock 
Avas in the thickest of the engagement by the side of the 
Commander-in-Chief, and the cool intn^pidity Avitli AAdiich 
he moved on amidst the balls Avliich ploughed uji the ground 
around him Avas ^ especially remarked. The hGtli Native 
Infantry, who had been brigaded Avith H. M.’s 39th, Avere 
advancing on the enemy, but at so sIoav a pace as to exhaust 
the patience of Sir Hugh. “ Will no one get that Sep(.)y 
regiment on?” he repeatedly exclaimed. Havelock oflered 
to go, and riding up, enquired the name of the cor])s. “ It 
is the 56th Native Infantry.” “ I don’t Avant its number,” 
replied he. ‘‘What is the native name?” “Laiiiboorun- 
ke-pultun — Lambourn’s regiment.” He then took off his 
cap, and placing himself in their front, addressed them by 
that name ; and in a fcAV complimentary and cheering 
Avords, reminded them that they fought under the eye of 
the Commander-in-Chief He then led them up to the bat- 
teries, and afterAvards remarked that ‘‘ whereas it had been 
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difficult to get them forward before, the difficulty now was 
to restrain their impetuosity.” The field was bravely con- 
tested — our loss exceeded a thousand men in killed and 
wounded — but the victory was complete, and it placed the 
crown of ‘Scindia at our feet. The kingdom was not dis- 
membered, and the dynasty was spared; but the well- 
equipped army of the Gwalior state, which had always been 
a source of anxiety to our Government fj’om the proximity 
of its liead-cjuarters to Agra, the capital of the North-West 
Provinces— tlie distance being only sixty miles — was dis- 
banded, and its formidable artillery transferred to our own 
arsenals. Havelock was always opposed to wars of aggres- 
sion or aggrandisement, but he considered it both just and 
politic, Avlien we were forced into hostilities by the conduct 
of native riilei's,. to complete the work, and I’emovc all 
occasion for a second war. “As regards politics,” he writes 
soon aftei’ the battle, “I was at first angry enough at the 
old raj government — “not being smashed outright ; and 
in a (.'onvei’sation with the great lord over tire grave of 
G(Mieral Churchill— who had fallen in tlie action — told him 
with a magniloquent emphasis that this ought to have been a 
war of subjugation ; but the fact is, that he could not go 
farther than his ministerial friends at home would support 
him in advancing.” Havelock had evidently no share in 
the Maharaj[)ore despatch ; it wanted his fine Eoman hand. 
In fact, he had been siis[)ected of contributing some military 
strictures which had recently appeared in the papers, and, 
though entirely innocent of the charge, it rendered his posi- 
tion at head-quarters embarrassing ; but his discretion after 
the engagement was as exemplary as his gallantry during its 
continuance. “ Seeing a disposition,” he Avrites, “to identify 
me Avith any remarks on military matters you might publish, 
I felt compelled to apply to myself, until the storm had 
blown over, the advice of MattheAv Prior’s stroller — 

‘ Mind neither g-ood nor bad, nor rig-lit nor wrong-, 

But cat thy pudding-, slave, and hold thy tongue.' 

Some day or other I may be able to give you my opinion at 
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large, both of the strategy and tactics of our brief and bril- 
liant campaign, and its principal fight.” 

The afhiirs of Gwalior having tlius been satisfiictorily set- 
tled, and a British contingent cstabhshed in the room of the 
Mahratta army wliich had been disbanded, the 
Commander-in-Cliief made a tour tlirougli the 
rampore. independent states of the north-west, and Have- 
lock marclicd in liis suite. Tlie wliole party then retired 
for the season to the cool mountain retreat at Simlah, where 
he again enjoyed a bi'ief interval of repose. In one of 
the letters wiitten from that sanitarium to Serampore about 
the middle of the year he said : — 

“ Y(isterday, we got a long and kind letter from you, from which 
I learned with pleasure tliat you had resolved, God willing, on a 
period of vacation in September or October. But Egypt was 
named as your destination. Now T hasten to say, let Pharaoh and 
his host, or his worthy, if not lineal, successor, tlie old Pasha, take 
care of Egypt. That countiy, honoured of late hy being made a 
type of Scinde, will remain where it is, until the time arrives, in 
God’s mercy, for your overland journey to England. It lies in the 
way to that object of your de.sires, but the Himalayan mountains, 
which are yet more worthy of a visit, do not, and to them you 
must bend your steps, and not to Egypt, when the holiday time 
comes. Steam and night dawks will bring you speedily to their 
base, and we will soon ja'iiquin you up from Kalka to Simlah. 
There is a small but not comfortless apartment in our cottage 
for you, and need I say to the kindest friemd of my days of humility, 
and the steady friend of those of comparative prosperity, that he 
shall there find a hearty welcome? October is here the most 
delightful month of the whole year. You will sec Simlah in per- 
fection, and not soon forget it. So let the dust of Cheops rest, and 
defer the day when from the top of those pyramids forty centuries 
shall look doivii upon you, and come to us when you keep holiday.” 

At Simlali, Havelock liad the liappinoss of renewing liis 
intercourse with Major Broadfoot. On the termination of 
the Affghaii war, Lord Ellenborough had ac- 
knoAvledged his services by conferring on him the 
valuable and lucrative oHice of Commissioner of 
the Tenasserim Provinces. After holding it for about fifteen 
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mouths, lie was raised to tlie more distingiiislied post of 
Governor-General’s Agent on the North-west Frontua’. At 
tliat period, tliis was the most arduous and responsible ap- 
pointment under Government, inasmuch as it embraced the 
management of our relations with the Punjab, where the 
proximity of a feeble and dissolute court and an insubordi- 
nate ai’iny imiierilled the tranquillity of our own provinces. 
Major Broadfoothad thus raised himself by the buoyancy of 
his own genius in the course of four years from the obscure 
rank of a lieutenant, escoi’ting Shah Soojah’s family to Cabul, 
to the most important jiostin the north-west, after that of the 
Lieutenant-Governor. But the situation was not above his 
merits, nor were his talents unequal to the situation. The 
jieriod of Major Broadfoot’s sojourn at Simlah Avas jiassed 
in the society of tlu^ friend he most esteemed, and to whom 
this inUiVCourse aflimled the highest enjoyment. When 
temporaiily separated, they maintained an uninterrupted 
coi’respondence ; and it was in one of his letters to Broadfoot 
that Ifavelock remarked, ‘‘You are qniUi right ; in publi(‘. 
ailairs, as in mattei's (‘ternal, the path of popularity is the broad 
Avay, and that of <luty the strait gate, and few there bo 
that enter tlnTein. I shall lia\e l)een lialf a century in tin? 
world if I am sjiared another month, and T (nd in opinion 
Avlu're 1 b('gin. Principles aloiui are worth living i*or, or 
striving for.” 


Gn the termination of the GAvalior campaign, a sjurit of 
insubordination began to manifest itself among the Sepoys 
of the native army. For several years a feeling 

„ . ill . r , . - ^ The mutinies. 

of clisaiU'ction liacl been growing m tlieir ranks. 

They had no grievances to coinphiin of, but they had 
been placed in a false position by ilui mistaken kindness 
of Government. No troops, no Asiatic troops at least, 
can stand being jiampcred. But the Sepoys had been sur- 
feited with llattery, and sweetmeats, and donations, to kee]) 
them in good humour. They had thus been encouraged 
in the supposition that they Avere nc;cessary to tlu' fatale, 
and became less amenable to control Avhen intlated Avith tliis 
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conceit of tlicir own importance. Tlic spirit of insubordi- 
nation, wliicli sliould liave been crushed at once, was 
soollicd ; and ittliereforc burst forth repeatedly from time to 
time, till at length the Avhole of the Bengal army wjis ex- 
tinguished in a blaze of mutiny. On the present occasion 
the most lenient measures were adopted, when the exigency 
required the most stern and uncompromising energy. Have- 
lock, always an undinching disciplinarian, was indignant at 
the feeble course which was pursued, and in his inter- 
course with his superiors, as well as his corres])ondence, urged 
the Ji(;C(‘ssity of adopting the mode pursued by Sir Edward 
Paget, the Commander-in-Chief in 1824, by Avhose orders the 
mutinous 47th Native Infantry had been (lecimatcd at Bar- 
raekpore. “ It is believed,” he writes on the 2()th of Au- 
gust, “ that tliirty-nine of the G4tli mutineers arc cal^itally 
sentenced. At huist, the course of their ti'ials justified this 
exy)ectation. Tluiy ought all to be cxecutc'd.” But not one 
of them suffcired the extreme ])enalty of the law, and an 
impression of the timidity of Government was thus diilused 
through the native army, which laid the foundation of future 
calauulic's. 

In June, 1844, Lord Ellenborough was recalled, and tlu; 
war with the Siklis was postponed for a twelvemonth. To 
„ , ,, . exifiam the antecedemts of a camnaign in whieJi 

UccaI of Lord i i o 

OMsll^oMh^ Havelock bore so conspicuous a share, it may be 
jir^t sikii war. ex])C‘di(‘nt to remark, that wlien by th(q)acification 
of Eiiro])t\ on tlu' downfall of Na])oleon, theix' ceasi'd to be 
a(*tive ('ni|)li»ymeut to the offiKHU’s of tlu! French army, Al- 
lai'd, CAurt, Ventura, Avitabile, and otluir olllcers, men of 
enterprise and genius, proceeded to India in quest of service 
among the native ])rinces, and found their way to the 
court of liunjeet Singh, avIio hastened to employ them in 
organising his army. The Sikhs arc without question the 
finest soldiers in India, as much superior to the Kajpoot, as 
the Eajpoot is to the Bengalee. The Punjab army, after re- 
ceiving the advantage of European instruction and equip- 
ment, became the most cflicient body of troops which had 
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ever served under «atiy native prince. Witli their aid Runjeet 
Singli had been enabled to subdue all his rivals, and es- 
tablish a powerful monarchy in the country of tlic five 
rivers. Botli he and his native commanders, with every 
confidence in themselves and in their troo])s, continued to en- 
tertain a i)rofound dread of British jirowess, and shrunk from 
collision ivitli the power which had demolislied every otlier 
tlirone in India. But tlie prestige of Britisli power had been 
lost in the mountains of Affghanistan; we liad ceased to b(‘ 
considered invincible, and the Klialsa army, as Runjet4 
Singlfs troo])s were designated, became daring and defiant, 
and eag(a' to try conclusions witli us in tlie field. The Sikhs 
had liumbled the Allghans, and wrested ih) jiroviiK’n ofPesha- 
wLir from them ; the Alfghans had badled tlie l^nglish, and 
destr()y(Kl an entire army; the conclusion was inevitable, 
that the Sikhs might encounter the English with perfect 
c(mlidence. Bunj(iet Singh had diedwdiile the British force 
was marching towards Cabul, and the government of the 
Jhmjal), no longer controlled by his iron hand, fell at once, 
as usual in India, into a state of the most direful confusion. 
Revolution sucaveded revolution, and at every successive 
stage the army became more audacious, and the fi^eble court 
more ])usillanimous. At length, the arjny ceased to be 
subordinati' to the civil power ; the troops establislied an 
oi'ganisation of their own, and their movements were regu- 
lated ])j or councils of liv(‘, of their own selection, 

who dictated their own terms to the ruling, but no longer 
govern. ng, authoriti(‘s at tlui capital. The youthful son of 
Runjeet Singh occupied the throm^, the (|ueen-mother was 
regent, and her brother the chi(‘f minister. But he had 
rendered himself gcmerally contemjitible by his d(ibaucheries, 
and was detested by the soldiery, who put him to death 
with the most revolting barbarity. The f|ueen — whom Sir 
Ihmry Ilardinge was accustonK'.d to style the Messalina of 
the nortli, — then resigned herself to the ascendency of her 
paramour, Lall Singh, and the question of iiivaciing the 
British territoiies licgan to be ojuaily discussed in the 
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cabinet. In tlie.se (lifficiilt cireinnstances, Major Broadfoot 
exhibited talents of the highest order as a diploniati.st. Ihit, 
notwithstanding all his tact, he could obtain only evasive 
answers to his re])reseiitations, and he warned his Government 
to ])re])are for a e.ontliet which aj)|)eared to him inevitable. 
Lord Idlenborongh had been succeeded as Govei*nor-General 
by Sir Henry Hardinge, a Peninsular hero, who came ditto 
India with the firmest re.sointion to avoid war. While these 
portentous dehberatiims wei‘e ojienly carried on at Lahor(‘, 
he continiKid to cherish the hojie of being able to maintain 
peace. He massed twenty-live rc^giments of cavalry and 
inliintiy, and a jiowerfnl artillery, on points some miles 
within ou]‘ frontier ; but he .sent no additional troops to 
guard the banks of the Sntlege, lest he should afford tlie 
Sikhs a jiretext for commencing hostilitie.s, and incur the 
charge of having precipitated the Avair by his own militaiy 
demonstrations. The ((ueen JVjieatedly im])ortnned him to 
aid her in curbing her insubordinate troops; but, of coiirs(‘, 
without success. Th(‘ir demands on the ])ara lysed Gov em- 
inent bijcame at length so ])i’e.Ndng and exorbitant, that 
there ajipeared no other alternative for ])r(!venting the; dis- 
solution of all government in the Punjab, and the establish- 
ment of a military des[)otism, than to find them occu|)ation 
across the Suthg'e. It was resolved, therefore', to launch 
them on tlie British provinces, and to avert, if ])ossibl(', the 
])lunder of Lahoi'e by the sack of Delhi. The ])lan of 
o])erations was settled in the Duibar on the ITtli of No- 
vember, and four divisions of troop.s, (*ach consisting of 
12,000 men, WTre oixlered to move down on four points on 
the Sutlege. Major Broadfoot recomnu'iided the most 
prom])t and ('nergetic* measure's to his Govermm'iit, to stem 
the torrent of invasion ; but Sir Henry Harelingci, still clinging 
to the ho|)e of peace, inlbrmed him that he should not e^xmsider 
the aelvance of the Khalsa army to the banks of the Sutlege 
as a justifie*ation of hexstilitiexs, anel troops which had been 
enxlered from Meei’ut towards the banks of that river were 
coimternianded. Major Broadfoot was instructed to send 
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nnotlier reinonfitrance to tlic Sikli Durbar, and Sii’ Ileiiry 
dcieriniiicd to allow liill tiiii(3 for a reply, before he adopted 
further lueasures of precaution. The only reply to Major 
Ih'oadibot’s renioiistrauce was an order to the troops to 
cross tlie Sutlege. On these transactions, Havelock remarks 
that “Sir Henry Ilardinge had delayed to the latest hour, 
compatible with the safety of the Dritish dominions, his 
(leclai’ation of hostilities, and out of his extreme jejlousy of 
the r(‘])utation of his country for justice and good foith, had 
exceeded in modia'ation the boundaries of prudence.” 

The exposed and isolated position of the Ferozepoic can- 
tonment had, from the time of its occu[)ation, been an 
()bj(M‘t of appreluMision to Government. It was Tho Forozepore 
evident to any military eye, that tlie Sikhs could 
at any time cross the river above it, and envelop it with 
their troops before any succour could reach it. Lord Ellen- 
horough had wisi'ly intend(‘d to strengthen it by fortifications ; 
but was not at libeify to cany ihn ])lan into execution. Sir 
Ihany Hardinge, having resolved on his arrival to avoid 
eveiy a|)[)earance of hostility at which the Sikhs might be 
(c\|)c‘ct(‘(l to take umbrage, was not in a ])osition to remedy 
tlu; evil. The (*antonni(Mit at Ferozejiore was therefore 
lia()le at any moment to fall into the hands of the Sikh 
soldiery stationed within iifty miles of it. It was at tliis 
time occupied by Sir John Littler, with a body of troops not 
exc eeding 5000; and it was filled witli the Avives and fami- 
lies of Dritish ollicei’s and soldiers. The Sikh army, esti- 
mated at ()0,000, Avith a magnificent artillery sufficient to 
ci ush Sir John Littler’s force, or a.t least so to crijiple it as to 
render it a Avoeful day for British India, crossed the river, 
and found our Goverinmait totally un])repared for the in\va- 
sion; and, if any of the French generals, to Avhom allusion 
has been made, had becai at the liead of the expedition, it 
might have swept unchecked doAvn to Delhi. 

The British force wa,s collected, or collecting, at Umbala, 
a military station a hundred and eighty miles from Ferozc'pore, 
when the news arrived that the Sikh army had crossed the 
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Siitk'ge and cslablislicd itself on Britisli territory. Major 
liroadfoot, Avitli {in energy tliat overleaped all obstacles, threw 
... . r provisions into the various ])]aces on the route 

iTloTromilMn''^ Avliicli our army must necessarily pursue. Tlie 
Govcrnor-Gcaieral and the Commander-in-Chicd’ 
stalled with the troops which had been hastily assembled, with 
tlie addition of some corps drawn by forced marches from 
the ]iills,^ind tlie garrison of Loodiana, an accession made on 
the route, and moved doAvn with ra[)id sti ides to the rescue 
of Sir Jolni Littler. Such a march liad not bevn known in 
India since the days of Wellesley and Lake. Hours and 
even moments Avere decaned precious, and the distance of 
a hundred and eighty miles was accomjdislied, by an army 
heavily encumbered Avitli baggage, in seven days. All guns 
of larg(*r calibre than held artillery Avere left behind. 

Tlie force reached the Availed village of Moodkee on the 
i8th of Decaanber. The cavalry and infantry came u]) in 
The battle of ‘"succession, the infantry com])letely exhaiistcal by 
Muodkee. ^ march of several league's over a sandy plain, 
the most fatiguing of all ground for an army. In front of 
Moodkee thei’c was a tank, or pond, to which men, horses, 
and camels ruslu'd impetuously under the jiressure of a 
thirst Avhich appeared to be insatiable. The camp Avas 
marked out, pickets Avere posted, and the troops, who had 
been fasting since the ])rec(‘ding evening, began to prejiare 
their meal. Ihit it Avas not to be an evening of j’epose. A 
hasty note from Major Lroadfoot, Avho had been scouring 
the country, announced that the enemy’s horse Avas a])- 
jiroaching. ‘‘The ucavs,” remark('d Havelock, ‘"produced 
th^ electric ellect Avliidi it is a])t to cause even in the breast 
of old soldiers at the ojieiiing of a camjiaign. Hoav thrilling 
then the sensation in the hearts of novices ! The ideas 
are Avonderfully concentrated, and visions of glory and of 
slaughter, of distant home and its endearments, of duty 
stendy ])erfoi nied and nobly rewarded, of Avounds, death, and 
— of judgment, pass rajiidly through the brain.” The 
main body of the Sikhs had entrenched themselves at 
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Ferozesliuliiir, about eight miles from Moodkeo, while a 
large force under Tej Singh blockaded Sir John Littler at 
Fcrozeporc. 

Lall Singh, commanding at Fcrozeshiihur, had been led to 
suppose that the British force now approaching consisted only 
of the advanced guard, accomjianied by the Governor-General 
and the Cominander-in-Chief. He, therefore, pushed forward 
Avith his horse, and four companies from each battalion of 
foot, to surprise the camp of the civil and military chief of 
British India. Major Broadfoot, who had ridden forward 
to reconnoitre far in advance of oui' army, scanning with his 
practised eye the scene before him, divined Avhat the rolling 
clouds of dust rising to the sky bdokeiietl, and galloped 
liastily bad^ and warned the Gcaieral to be ready for imme- 
diaUi action. Many were incredulous, but the Major em- 
phatically repeated that the dust was raised by “many 
s(iuadrons and many battalions;” and “then',” said he, “is 
the whoh; Sikh army in the midst. My political functions 
have now ceased, and I make over the frontier to the mili- 
tary authoiities.” The llower of the Sikh infantry took up 
a [)osition in a dense lowfoi’esl., Avith guns in the intervals of 
their masses, and flanked l)y cavalry. Sir Hugh Gough Avas 
])artaking of a late breakfast, Avith ITavelodc and the rest of 
the si all’ Avhen the approach of the Sikhs was announced, 
lie immediately leaped on hoi'seback, rode to the front, and 
made his dis])Ositions. Our horse artillery and cavalry Avere 
pushed Ibiward, on either flank, and tlui intantry advanced 
in tin; ca'iitre. It Avas verging toAvards four o’clock, and 
scarcely an hoiu' of daylight Avas left. The horse artillery 
opened lire, and it Avas steadily ix^] died to by the Avell-traincd 
and most dlicient hoise artillery of Bunjeet Singh. Our- 
ca\ airy attacked the enemy’s liorse on either flank and drove 
them back into the forest, where it got (aitangled and suffered 
rather severely. Then came the conflict, the first Avhich had 
taken place betAveen Uk\ renowned infanUy formed under 
Allard, Court, and Ventura, and our own native battalions ; 
and the superiority of the Sikh over the Sepoy became at 
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once palpable. Ojie native regiment turned at once to the 
rear, notwitlistaiiding the most strenuous efforts of its officers. 
Havelock ^v^\s scMit by tlie Commaiider-in-Cliief to bring it 
back; and lie did so, sarcastically assuring tlie Sejioys tliat 
“ tlui eiuaiiy was in front and not beliind them.” Even one 
of hei‘ Majesty’s regiments staggered under that deadly fire ; 
but Sii‘ Hugh Gough, with his staff, placing himself in its 
front, led it on again to the conflict. The intensity, rapidity, 
and jirecision of the hostile fiiv, (hailing iiiuixamjiled destruc- 
tion through our ranks, proved that we had a foe to cope 
with such as Ave had never eiwountered in India befoiv, and 
that' the struggle before^ us Avas to lie no (‘hild’s play, ^ir 
Hugh Gough, Avith Havelock by las side, Avas seen evcTy- 
where, rallying the disheartened, encouraging the skaidfast, 
and leading on the inpietuous to victoiy. The evening noAV 
suddenly closed, and the fin; of the Sikhs ceasiul at once. Tiall 
Singh'and his cavalry lied, and the Sikh infantiy withdrcAv 
under cover of night, halving tlu‘ llrilish masters of the ])lain, 
of the ibrest, and scAcaitecai guns. In this engagenuait Have- 
lock had (wo horses shot uncha* him. His favouj’ile (‘harger 
“ Eeroziy” whi(.*h had (airiled him at Jellalabad and thivnigh 
the Affghan cain[)aign, Avas stiaiek doAvn by a I'ound shot. 
As hi) disentangled himsGf Avith S(.)me dilfieiilty from his 
pi’ostrate charger, Avhich had crushed him to tliii ground by 
one li‘g in his fall. Major Bi‘oadfo(.)t came uj), condoled Avith 
him on its loss, and mounted him on a pony belonging to 
one ot Ills (‘seort, He had not gone far Avhen this animal 
Avas also disabhal by a musket ball in the mouth. Maj(jr 
Tlroadfooi, haiipening to come up again, mounted him a 
second time, jocularly ixanarking, that it appearcxl to 
•be of little use to give him horses, as he Avas sure to lose 
tluan.” 

The army rested two days at Moodkec*, and was reinforced 
by tAVO regiments brought down by forced maivluis from the 

iiatneof Feroze- ^ Deceiuber Sir Henry ITai- 

shuhur. dinge, Avho had ])la(‘ed himself under Sir Hugh 
Gough, and taken the second command, intimated to Sir 
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Joliii Littler at Ferozepore tliat it was intended tlie next day 
to manoeiivre on tlie enemy’s rigid, to enable him, if he found 
it practicable, to unite his division with the main army. TIkj 
camp equipage was left at Moodkecj, and the troops advaiu^ed, 
light and unencumbered, but without food or tents, towards 
the Sikh encampment at Ferozeshuhur, which they reached 
a little before noon, after a heavy march over a shindy plain. 
Sir John Littler, leaving a regiimait in the entrenchment at 
Ferozepore, and another in the fort to guard his munitions of 
war and his female charge, marched out uiqierccaved by 
Tej Singh’s beleaguering force, and joined Sir Hugh Gough 
about noon. The dispositions of the day were made with 
great judgment to ensure success in the attack on tlie enemy’s 
entrenchment, which formed an irregular ellipse. The divi- 
sions advanced with great steadiness upon their camp, about 
hall-past thrc'C in the afternoon ; but the lire from the 
enemy’s batteries, mounted, not with ordinary i\M artillery, 
l)ut with si(‘ge guns of large calibre, jiroved to be destructive 
beyond all exjiectation. Each brigade, as it advanced up to 
the batteries, was met by a tremendous lire, which could 
Ixi silenced only by the cold steel. The ()2nd, which formed 
the Euroiieaii iiortion of one of Sir John Littler’s brigades, 
mowed down by gra])e aifd round shot^ was checked and 
ordered to r(‘tire. “ It was lieateii, but not in tin; eye of can- 
dour, disgraced. It left sevcm liinwc ofliccM’s and seventy-six 
men jirostratc, within fifty ])aces of the entrenchment.” Sir 
John MT/askill’s brigade stormed the battery before it, the 
ihh Foot losing Colonel Taylor, who had fought so bravely 
in Anua-ica, in Ava, in the Khyber, at Mamoo Khail, and 
Istalif. General GilbeiT’s brigade obtained possession of 
two bathaies ; but Avhen this and the other brigades had 
mastered these feariul obstacles at the ])oint of tlie bayonet, 
and at a terrific sacrifice of life, they found themselves ex- 
posed to a muskiTiy lire, which was a viny temjiest of iron 
hail. The entreiicTnnents were at length carried at three 
points, but everyAvhere a deadly liie Avas maintained by the 
Sikhs. General Sir Harry Smith’s division Avas then called 
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up, unci, ovcrconiliig every obstacle, penetrated to tlie village 
of IVrozesluiliur, in the centre of the liostile cam]), wliere lie 
planted the colours of the 50th with liis own hand. Night 
had now set in, and in some measure parted the combatants. 
Tlie (‘xpense magazines of the enemy were explocUngin every 
direction, their camp was on lire in several places, and the 
troo])s who had won the entrenchment were compelled to 
I'etire. The ]3ritish battalions, sliattered, wearied, and dis- 
persed, bivouacked on the edge of the position of which half 
an hour more of daylight would have ])ut tliem in full pos- 
session. Havelock, constantly liy the side of the cliief, was 
ill the thickest of the engagmnent ; and wlien night put an 
(Mid to it. Sir neniy Ilardinge remarked to him, “ Another 
such action will shake the empire.” Havelock, writing the 
next day to Serani[)oi’e, to assure his friends of liis safety, 
said, India has been again saved by a mii'ade.” 

The morning dawned heavily, after this night of 
horrors,” as it was so justly t(‘rm(‘d, on tlie scattered and 
KnjrnKomcMt of dispiritcd troops, Avho had thrown themselves on 

the ‘22iid Do- , ‘ i I i i ^ ^ 

‘'■'"‘'(‘r. tlio ground, Avuthoiit lood or Avater, tJie Aveatlier 
also being intensely cold. 41 le Governor-General and the 
Gommander-in-Chief, who had not broken tluar fast for many 
hours, collected the dispiu’sed troops at the eai'liest daAvn, 
and led them a second time against the emany’s entrench- 
ments. But the second action aauis more lirief and decisive 
than the first. Ball Hingh, the commandant, had lost heart, 
and aftta a show of ix'sistance, iled to the Buthge Avith Jiis 
whole force; and by eh‘ven in the morning the victoiy was 
complete. The Governor-General and the (\)mmander-in- 
Chief pass(‘d in front of the ranks, and received a liearty 
cheer from the* victorious troops; but it had hardly died out 
when a cloud of dust announced theap])roach of another f(K\ 
Tliis Avas T(j Singh, Avho, finding that Sir John Littler had 
eluded his vigilance, marched toAvairds rerozeshuhur at 
three in the morning ; but he was too late for the succour of 
Ball Singh. He fnind the British reposing under their 
blood-stained laurels ; Ferozeshuhur Avas Avon ; the Sikh 
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general’s tremendous batteries, Iiis ample munitions of war, 
his camp, his ti-easure, and his standards, were all in the 
Iiands of the victors. The legions which had defended this 
lioman encampment with a liomaii courage, were scattered 
lik(; chaff before the wind, and the army of Feimeshuliur 
was in full flight to the fords of the Sutlege. The British 
ti oops, who had tasted no food for a day and a half, and 
woi'e com[)letely exhausted with two engagements, were 
totally unprepared for a third encounter with 30,000 flush 
t roops. Their ammunition, moreover, was entirely exhausted ; 
but hapjiily Tej Singh was ignorant of these circumstances, 
and, through the special mercy of rrovidence, after having 
made a hasty and unsuccessful attempt to regain the position 
at Terozeshuhur, withdrew his army to the Sutlege, and 
liasscd o\er as soon as he found that all the Sikh fugitives 
were safely across. 

This double engagement had cost us 909 killed, and 2378 
wounded ; and of this number 1875 belonged to the eight 
h]uro|)ean reginienis who wure engaged. So iiau.jck'.ie- 
saiigiiiiiary an action gave rise Ui much aniinad- engagements. 
\ersion. But Havelock mainlained that the commander, s had 
only a choice of dilliiailties before them, and adojited that 
which ajiiieared to be least jim-ilous, Ity.vas said that the 
object of the advance having been acconijilished by the 
relief of Sir John Liltler’s division, the army might have 
letired to its encampment at Moodkee, prevented the march 
of the enemy on Delhi, and, on the arrival of the reinforce- 
ments con, strained the Sikhs to move out to certain destruc- 
tion, or have stormed the entrenchment, with the aid of 
battering guns and a larger force. “But,” he ob.served, 
“ though such a iilan oflered great advantages, the nature of 
our original defence of the frontier rendered it hardly 
feasible, foi it would have hazardcal the safety of Berozejiore, 
with its indifl’erent eiitn'iichment.s, guarded by only one 
legiment, and its defeuci'le.ss town, garri.soned only liy 
another. Within the field-work w'crc valuable munitions, 
and our women.” It was objected, moreover, that the. 
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attack of the eiicJiiy’s eiitreiicliineiits after tlic junction of 
Sir John Littler, wlien tJio troops Avere jaded by a long 
inarcli, was totally iinadvisable. But Havelock considered 
it of the last consequence to strike a blow at the Feroze- 
sliuhur force — in the full conlidence of success — before it 
could be reinfoi’ced by the army blo(‘kading Ferozepore. 
“Attack,” he said, “ in the fonmoon of a long niairh ! It Avas 
one of those cases in Avhich it would have been better to have 
attacked at midnight, rather than not to have anticipated 
th(i junction ol the tAvo armies. The object Avas to defeat 
the one iHj’on* tin; other (*ould come to its aid. No saci’ifice 
is too gi’eat to comph'te such a manauivre. Every risk must 
])(' run, and e\ery fatigue (‘udured to attain such an object 
in Avai‘. The entrenched camp Avas attacked and carrii^d. 
The resistance Avas, indeed, barilic, and the loss on our side 
tremendous. But -this is Avar.” “Nor,” he remained, “ must 
it be lorgottc'ii, that though ^ir Hugh (iough’s army, after a, 
harassing march, was not in the ])est condition for so serious 
an encounter, its condition foi* fighting Avoiild not hav(^ 
been improved by a. bivouac, through a night of bitter cold, 
Avithout food, shelter, or Avat(‘i*; during Avhich time th(? army 
of Ferozepore might have joined that of Ferozeshiihur, and 
thus diminished the chance of success.” It was av(‘ 11 rt'inarked 
by Havelock; that'anothcj’ half horn* of daylight would have 
made us coniplet(! masUa’ of the emany’s entrenchments, Avhich 
Ave Avere obligAal to aba,ndon after they had In'en cai’i'ied. 
Sir John Littler’s force joimal the main body at noon; 
yet, on the shoj’test day of the yeai' tlu* laigagement did. not 
begin till half-pa.^t thnv, thongli tin* afliiir atMoodkee, three 
daj"s before, might have tanglit the value of moments of 
daylight. The cause* of this fatal jirocrastinatiou has never 
been satisfactorily c‘X])lained. 

In this l)attk* Havelock Avais deprived of two of his most 
intimate frieaids, Sir Iiol)ert Sale and Major Bioadfoot. Jt 

Avas under Sir Uobert that he had commenced 

Death of Sir . . ... ■ -r i • 

Kobert Sale amj lijs militaiy caixor m India, twcMity-twa) years 

M.gor Broidfoot. i i J 

before. Jhey had shared together the dangers 
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of the Buniicse campaign. Tliey liad fought side by side 
ill t1ie terrific; dc‘files of AirghaiiLstaii, and in the defence of 
Jellala])a,d, and it was witli no oi’dinary sense of allliction 
tliat Havelock now stood over Ids grave. Broadfoot had 
been wounded early in the action, but refused to retire 
wliile lie could sit on his horse ; a second shot terminated 
his existence, and he fell in the entrcMichment he wa^ 
attacking, by the side of Sir llcairy Ilardinge, who, in an- 
nouncing the sad event to his family, said, “ You and I have 
sustained an irrei)arable loss. Your able and distinguished 
brotluT fell by a gra|)e shot in the battle of Ferozeshuhui-, 
Avhile bravely animating his troops to do their duty. The 
first shot threw him off his horse by my side. I in vain 
entreated him to retire. His invincible courage induced 
him to I'cmount, and he* was killed as we took the battery 
in our front. His abilities were; of the highest order, and 
in all the relations of life, whether jmblic or private, the 
foix'e of his character Avas .felt and appreciated. I never 
can r(‘]jlace him. . . . Scarcely a day passes in the midst of 
these stin’ing sccaies which does not remind me of the loss 
tlu; service has sustained. The Arab on which he Avas 
mounted has had two balls (extracted, and Avill I’ecover. 1 
am now the oAvner of the animal, and he Avill ahvays be a 
favourite of my stud.” TIavcdock alAvays* consuh'red Broad- 
foot the foremost man of his age, both as a soldicT and a 
sta, busman. Though diflering in their religious vicAVS, they 
both ])()ssessed the same nobleness of soul, the same in- 
domitable energy and (*ourag(\ and the same strength of 
chaiai'tei’ ; the tie Avhich bound them to each other was the 
sympiithy of gi*eat and kindred minds. Both Avere formed 
to act a prominent part in grc'at events. 

The important otiice of (.TOverncAr-Generars Agent on the 
North-west Frontier, vacant Ijy the death of Major Broadfoot, 
Avas (XAiiferred on another of Ilavxdock’s friends, Oaplain 
Ilcairy Lawrence, Avhose qualilications for this post he thus 
descaibes : — 

‘‘When the kital volley out of the Sikh tents at Fcrozeshiihur, 
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which terminated the mortal career of George Broadfoot, deprived 
Sir Henry Hardinge of the services of that eminent 
r»'iice succeeds niaOj he Called to his counsels Henry Hawience^ on.” 

Major Hroadfoot. j vii'twons, encrgctic, experienced, and resolute, 

for nothing more distinguished than his friendly feelings towards 
the Sirdars and peo])le of the Punjah. He liad lahoiired among 
the Sikhs as assistant to Sir George Clerk, a diplomatist second to 
none who came before him or went after him in practical know- 
ledge of the country of the live rivers, or influence over its chiefs. 
In his school, liawrence had studied and become intimately ac- 
quainted witli the history, policy, statistics, habits, and prejudices of 
the Sikhs, and, like Malcolm in Persia, and Pottinger in Scinde, 
and other gentu'ous and distinguished men, whose fortune has led 
them to prolong their intercourse witli the populations of India, 
he liad learned to regard them with feelings of partiality, as men 
in some sort confided to his protection.” 

The licle of invasion had tliiis boon stoinnKHl. Of tlie 
00, 000 Siklis who liad luiurcd down on tlie Hiitisli terri- 
iteiurorcomcnts ioi’les a iiioiith befovc, HOIK'. ivinnimHl on th(> Ml 
bunk of tlio Sutl(!go on tlu? 23rd of ])cM"oinboi*. 

fioin DiHil. A- - '11*1 

liwai. Hut we had Ixaui so severely crijqiled in the 

actions of Moodkee and Ferozeslinlinr, in wbicli a fifth of 
the force liad been killed or woundi'd, as to lie iinalile to 
follow up these hard-won victories. Orders were lliei'efore 
despatched in all baste for reinforceinents, and a refjuisition 
was made for the siege train from Delhi. The army was 
condemned to inaction for several weeks, wdiile the train 
was moving up ; and the Sikhs, attributing our inertness to 
fear, ei'ossed tlu' Sntlcgi' again, insulted our posts, and 
throateiied the oaulomnent of Loodiaiia. Sir Harry Smith 
was sent with a large foi'ce to dislodge them. He eu- 
couiitered the Sikh army at Aliwal, and inflicted a signal 
defeat on it ; the iiivadei's were drivTii into tlie Sutlege, in 
wliicli no small number of them p(;rislied. 

Tlie Sikhs were, however, permitted a tliird time to cross 
the river, 'and establish themselves in our territoiy, near 
the village of Sobraon. They (a'eet(‘d the most 
Battipufsobraon. cntrenehmciits on botli banks of the 
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Siitlege, and mounted seventy pieces of cannon on tliein, 
connecting tlie two camps by a bridge. It was necessary to 
dislodge them, and the morning of tlie 10th of I'ebruary 
was fixed for tlie battle. Our army had remained inactive, 
waiting for the arrival of the heavy guns fi’om Delhi ; 
but after they had arrived they were left behind at Feroze- 
pore, and the mortars and hoivitzers alone taken into action. 
They did great execution, but unfortunately the ammunition 
was soon exhausted, and it was neccssaryto bring the issue 
of the conllict to tbe arbitrement of musketry and the 
bayonet. The engagement begun at nine in the morning, 
and in two hours the Sikhs were in full flight across the 
biidge, Avluch was swejit liy our field artillery. The first 
fugitives, regarding only their own safely, destroyed its 
coiiiK'ction Avith the farther bank. Our field artillery and 
intantry piislied the croAvded and helpless masses, thus cut 
ofl' from all ho])e, into the stream, and mercilessly [died 
them for upwards of an hour Avith grape and volleys at 
half musket range. The Sutlege Avas choked up with 
the bodies of the; slain. So fearful a carnage had not 
b('en seen in India for a century; but the victory was 
d(‘arly bought by the sacrifice of 2400 on our side ; and it 
Avas ])ainriil to rellect hoAV large a ])ortion of these casualties 
miglit have been s|)ared if our heavy ij^uiis, and mortars, 
and hoAvitzei‘s, had all been brought to bear for a sullicient 
tim(‘ on the batteries of the eiuany. Havelock Avas engaged 
throughout the action, and his horse Avas shot under him. 
It Avas a hair-bi'eadth esca])e, as the ball struck the saddle 
cloth, and jiassed Avithin an inch of his thigh. The cliarger fell 
dead, but he himself escaped unhurt. At a subsequent period 
Havelock wrote in reference to this action : — “ The latter 
cweiits on the Chenab convince me more strongly than ever, 
that if a plan Avhii^h I put on paper, Avith a diagram, hail 
been followed in February 184G, the victory of Sobraon 
Avould have been achieved Avith a third of the loss on our 
side. It embraced the project of turning the light by a 
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bridge at Ferozof)ore, and coinmiinieating with tlic turning 
colunniH liiglier up by means of pontoons.” 

T1 ii.s was the last of the four battles of the Sutlege, which, 
in tlie s[)ace of fifty-five days, broke tlie power of tlieKlialsa 
HavHnckN op.v- ^ii'iiiy, aiid jdaccd the Punjab at our disposal. The 
Hirrmiji'b ''rhe uiiprovoked invasion of our territories, Avith a 
rtt'.imea. vlcwto tlie pluiider of our cities, and the sub- 
version of our ])ower, gave ns the clearest title, after our 
successive victories, to incorporate tlie kingdom of the live 
waters witli our own empire. Havelock’s views extendiul 
to the entire and immediate annexation of the country, lie 
was convinced that this niuf^ be the eventual issue of our 
conllict with the Sikhs, and he was anxious to spare the 
cost and carnage of a second war. But while he advised 
the subjugation of the country, he fully appreciated the 
circumstances which recommendcKi a dillerent course. The 
morale of the British army at tliis juncture was low. QTe 
European I'egimeuts had been fearfully thinned by our 
victories, and their military spirit greatly diminished, in 
spite of their successes —“exhausted, rather than sunk.” 
The season of heat and prostration Avas rapidly ajiproaching. 
lIoAV was this large aiany, between the Sutlege and the 
llavee, to be sheltered and fed during the ])eriod when tluj 
climatx', Avould reduce it to a state of inaction? Even after 
the battle of Jr^obraon, the Sikh army was 1 1,000 stroim^ 
with forty payees of cannon. These (jm'stions Avere the subject 
of freipieut discourse betAveen gir Henry Haixliiige and 
Havelock, avIio records, that, “ scrupulous in his integrity, he 
was Avilling rather to defer conr|uest to a distant day, Avhen 
he could piM’sonally gain nothing by it, than jiermit his 
country to incur the odium of ambitious projects. Modera- 
tion, after as Avell as before victory, Avas the jirevailing 
feature of his policy.” The Government of the Punjab, 
therefore, obtained a respite. The settlement made by the 
Governor-General jirovided that th{‘ Sikh Durbar should 
pay a million and a half toAvards the expenses of the Avai*; 
that the Jullunder Dooab and the cis-Sutlege districts should 
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be ceded to the Honourable Company; that Golab Singli 
should be rewarded with Cashmere, and be raised to the 
rank of an independent "sovereign ; and that the rest of the 
Punjab should remain with Duleep Singh, the son of Eunjeet 
Singh, and be administered by a Council of State. The 
Britisli troops were to occupy the ca])ital for some months, 
to protect the consohdation of the new system of Govern- 
meiiti and Captain Lawrence was nominated tlie representa- 
tive of tlie Government of India at Lahore. 

Havelock proceeded in the suite of Sir Henry Hardinge and 
Sir Hugh to Lahoi’C, and liad an op])ortimity of witnessing 
tlie ceremonies by which the new Government Havelock's dc. 
was installed ; and his grapliic desci'iption of tlie 
scene will be read witli no little interest. 

‘‘The treaty was ratified in full Durbar on Monday the 9th 
]\Iarch, under a salute of .sk\v^ ordnance. Commonly, field artillery 
suffices for such purposes, but this compact may be esteemed one 
of the great guns of the Company baliadoor ; and twenty-four and 
thirty-two jionndcrs have risen in estimation since first we felt the 
force of such arguments in conflict with the Sikhs af Fcrozeshnluir. 
Maharaja (rolab Singh was present at tiiis Durhai', and as he is no 
more to be seen but as an independent sovereign, I may as well 
describe to you the ruler of Jummoo, uow lord of the mountains 
from Mimdee to Cashmere. He is neither so* handsome as either 
Dhyan Singh, the pink of J^aJiore courtiers, or his brother Soochet, 
or his nephew Heera Singh, hut he is like both lirothers. His dress 
is remarkably plain, even slovenly, but the chcckei'cd volume of his 
life is to he read in his astute and glozirig countenance. If a 
painter sought to cinhudy ;dl the smooth cunning of Asiatic intrigue 
in 011 ^^ face, he would tlirow away his skctclies as soon as he saw 
that 6f (jolab Singli, cease to draw on bis imagination, and limn the 
countenance of the Kao Sahib, as the people of Lahore call him, 
with minute fidelity. He would feel that he never could surpass 
the mock humility, tlie insinuating smile, tlie pride subdued ])y 
cunning, of the iihysiognomy before him. On the morning of the 
10th, the troops were a second time reviewed. This time all tlie 
Sikh Sirdars of distinction attended, and saw the 22,000 soldiers 
and the 101 pieces of cannon of their victors pass by them in 
gallant yet grim array. The centre of attraction was the JRae Sahib 

M 
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in his plain suit of yellow, and liis unadorned, but no doubt care- 
fully loaded and capped, pistol stuck in his belt ... Sir Charles 
Napier returns to Scinde the day after to-morrow. I paid my 
respects to him finally on Monday morning. He was very cour- 
teous, and cliattcd about my brother Will., whom all Peninsular 
officers know, and dear old Sir Robert Said, and the volunteers of 
the 13th, who fought so gallantly in Beloochistan. It is impossible 
to conceive, without seeing it, a frame so attenuated and shattered, 
and yet tenanted by a living soul, as this old soldier’s. He speaks 
readily and fluently, and will, if spared, and again actively employed, 
shine more and more, in, I think, the second rank of commanders. 
Of Sij‘ Henry Hardinge, it was remarked tc me by Gfeorge Broad- 
foot, hefore his heroic death, ‘ I am myself only a learner in war, 
btit here we have a fine and finished soldier. He is saving India.’” 

lie then ])rocecds to descvilie the chief men of the 
Durbar : — 

1. Raja Lall Singh Misr is a man of low extraction. He is the 
paramour, or rather the most favourite paramour, of tlielMuliaranee. 
He is the Orlof — 1 would rather say, the Potemkin — of the Pun- 
jab. He is marked with the small-pox, and rather Avhat we should 
call in Kngland an ugly dog ; but tall and graecd’ul, with a winning 
smile, which sliows constantly an indifferent set of teeth, and 
insinuating manners. He has no reputation for talent; but his 
position in the affections of the Ranee will make him Wuzeer. 2. 
Dewan Dcena-nath will look after the finances, wliich will certainly 
require careful watching. Ho is a heaven-born Muhajun (banker) 
and trader. His countenance looks like the rectangidar columns 
of a Hindoo account-book. 3. 'rej Singh is of small stature, and 
his lineaments, which are more scarred by small-pox than those of 
Lall Hingh, are not pleasing, but he is the best soldier of all the 
Sirdars. When atPeshawnr he executed a brilliant chiipao against 
the robber chief who had defied Avitabile for years; and, to be just 
to an enemy, the manner in which he covered the retreat of the 
Sikh ai’my, after their defeat at Ferozeshiihur, was really able. 
He wx>uld perhaps have tried to crush Sir John Littler at Feroze- 
pore, but that liis coadjutor Avas Lall Singh, whose only firm resolu- 
tion was never to fight when he could help it. 4. Runjoor Singh, 
brother of Lehna Singh, for who;^.c benefit Sir Harry Smith established 
an ^ ecole de nataitoid at the ghat near Aliwal, is an ass, and looks 
like one. He is young, and of that order of mind which experience 
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will not improve. 5. The Fukeer Noorooddeen, brother of th( 
celebrated Azeezooddeen, has all the courtly eloquence for whicV 
that mouthpiece of old Itunjeet was renowned. He is a shrevvt 
and wealthy man, and will be useful to the Government. The 
people whom I hav^e described are not very good materials ever 
for Asiatic rule ; but there are no better to be found. It remainf 
to be seen whether the army can be so remodelled as to cease tc 
be dangerous to its own master and mistress. It will hardly at- 
tempt anything against us. If a tolerable discipline can he 
substituted for the power of the deliberative committees, the 
Punches, things may go on in the Punjab as in any other Asiatic 
Government, which is not saying much.” 

lie concludes tliis picture of tlie Punjab dignitaries with 
this remarkable postscript ; — 

I entered upon this campaign, fancying myself something of a 
soldier. I luwe now learnt that I know nothing. Well! I am 
even yet not too old to learn.” 

Havelock I’eturned from Lahore to Simlah in the suite of 
Sir Ilugli Gough. It was not unnatural for him to expect 
tliat, after liaving fought side by side with Ins „ , , 

’ o o J ^ Ilavplork ap- 

cliief in three of the sevei’est battles in the annals idjuTanicSlIwai 
ol' India, lie would have been recommended to 
the Horse Guards for one of the vacancies created by the 
casualties of the campaign, but he forebore from motives of 
delicacy to solicit it. Sir Henry, now created Lord Hardinge, 
entertained the same expectation ; but not seeing it likely to 
be reulisc'd, addressed the Duke on the subject, and suggested 
that some suitable token of acknowledgment should be be- 
stowed on Havelock for his public services, and his extraordi- 
nary military merits. The Duke, who had previously given 
a commission to his eldest son, responded at once to the 
request, and nominated him to the post of Deputy Adjutant- 
Genenil of Queen’s troops at Bombay. Havelock imme- 
diately proceeded toward Calcutta, spending a week at 
Serampore with his friends and relatives. Mi’s. Havelock’s 
mother, Mrs. Marshman, then in her eightieth year, Wtxs 
descending gently into the tomb, after forty-sLx years of 
active and continuous exertion in the cause of Indian bene- 
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volence. The parting farewell between her and Havelock 
was solemn and affectionate. They both felt that it was 
their last interview on earth. He embarked for Bombay 
in Jaimaiy, in company with Sir George Clerk, whom he 
had known and learned to appreciate dtiring the Affghan 
campaign, and who had now been appointed Governor of 
tile Jlombay Bi’esidency. On his arrival, Havelock assumed 
the duties of his oilicci, Avhicli lie continued to discharge, for 
nearly three years, with a degree of punctuality and prompti- 
tude seldom exceeded. Nothing could be more effective than 
the mode in which the business of the oilic.e was conducted. 
He Avas as exact in the performance of his duties at the 
desk as he had been in the lidd, and never allowed any arrears 
to accumulate. This period was mai;ked by no event of any 
note, and a few brief extracts from his correspondence will 
serve to show the state of his health and feehngs. Three 
mouths after he had settled at Bombay, he experienced a 
very severe attack of intermittent fever, which drove him at 
once to tlie sanitarium of Muhabulesliur. The cool and 
bracing air of tlu^ mountain, and tlie cessation of official toil, 
restored liis vigour for a time, but he was soon after at- 
tacked by fever of a diffei’ent type, attended with alarming 
congestion of the liv er. On the 21)th of Ajiril he wrote : • 


“ lam thankful to Almiglity Clod that I am enabled to say that, 
by His blessing, I am now decidedly better; l)ut I must be off to 


England early in 1848. The fact is, my constitution 

Havelo.k’srnrrp. , ' i . .i 

spoiidcnre \vhiiu lias been msensil) 

ut lioitibay. , , II* 1 1 * 1 

}X‘ars heavy and harassing work: and a continued 


ly but deeply undermined by eight 


residence of twenty-four years in India, and ^abominable eating 
and drinking,’ as Abernethy used to call luxurious feeding; for 1 
have passed from the most ascetic habits, to feasting with rulers, 
and from cold watei' and three firsts in the week, to washing down 
pomfi’et and iced delicacies with champagne and golden sherry. 
My Simla physician, and others, recommended a generous diet, as 
an antidote against the periodical returns of a complaint which 
they considered constitutional, but whicli only arose from a course 
of the worst water which was ever drunk by an army, during our 
contests with the Sikhs. I certainly took some draughts of fluid 
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out of tlio central well of Ferozeslmluir, which my horse refusec 
with a sliiulder of disgust/’ [He always considered that the wel 
had been poisoned.] The sense of thirst was intolerable: but 1 an 
digressing. It is now plain, that, whatever may be the cause 
my liver has been much affected, and tliat the genuine am 
strong drink, though administered (|uito secundinu tnien}, wa 
so much poison. The recovery of my health, and with it I hop( 
of Jiiy hnauces, is now in the liaiids of a higherpower. . . Iseetha 
the I'umour of Tjord Ilardiiige’s return to England is revived 
The Punjab being so far settled, it might be a happy time foi 
retinniK'ut in next cold weather, leaving the affairs of Liicknov 
and Hydrabad to be settled by the new Govern or-fTeri era!. ]\Iis- 
rule has [)roceedcd to such lengths at both capitals, that sojiu 
rc'inedy must be soon a])plied. ^freaties are sacnal things, but nc 
trc'aty can ])ind the British Government to connive so long at villany, 
as to become an accomplia^ in it. . . I have felt during some por- 
tions of tins sickness, a longing for a (diristiau’s rest, relying on 
tlu' (']iristi:u/s hope; lait the sight and the lliought of my iinpro- 
ti'oted wile, and children nnikes me vish for life, though ^\ith 
l.diour and vexation, until their lot is more settled.” 

Souii alba’ llavidock’s arrival at Bombay, Hir Willoughby 
Cottou was a|)|)oiul(‘(l (jornmaiuha-iii-Cliiet* iind Havedoek 
was^ tlius a tliird llmo ])lac(‘d uii(k*r his command. On tlie 
(Sth of July he writes : - I was onc(‘ Jiiorc; haded by my 
ancient masle]*, Sir Willoughby, on the. 27(1) ultimo. lie 
is of more j)or(Jy dimeiisious lliaii of yore, but looking far 
better tlian wlien I met him last on the llavee.” 

On the 2Tth August he writes : — 

'^Viigust 21, 1847, 

‘‘Hannah is (piite convalescent, tlioiigli still thin; tlic girls 
ar(‘ iK'altliy, and the boy glows fat ; all which are causes of 
giatitiide to (lod. For ni 3 self, I cannot boast. I am pri'sently 
coiival(‘scent and s(‘e little of doctors, get oji ])retty well with easy 
time ot [)eace work, take a good <h'al of exiu’cise, and am happy in 
tlie nse of a toh'rahlc' public library, and have improved in flesh 
and spirits since T dixscemh'd from the mountains to the table land 
ot the Deccan. But I have no doubt whatever that my old liver, 
and prohahly other viscera beyoml my anatomical skill to par- 
ticularise, have sustained serious, if not fital, injury, from the cir- 
cumstance of long, and rather, on tlie whole, aidiions service iu 
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India; and lliai I have no l)ii.sine.s.s in that country beyond the 
going lioiiK' liriio l)y the lied 8ea., of next cold season, and no 
rigid ever to rt'turn to it, if a year’s residence or two, at the utmost, 
does not rt'store me to perfect health. kSo, as far as both will and duty 
are cone(‘nied, I should say, to England I must go. But as for tlie 
means of going, difficulties accumulate around me every day. I 
shall not be out of the hands of the 8imlah .Jews before J^’ebruary 
next. Idle expense of living and marching here, though conducted 
with tin' utmost economy, are necessarily heavy; and Harry and 
Joshua have to be provided for and educated. ^loreover, I lost, by 
accidental rupture of the inteslines, in fourteen hours, my ever to 
be lament(‘d liorse ‘ Ahigician,’ for whom I gave 1400 rui:)ees 
last year on the banks of the Siitlege, and his place has to be 
sii])j)lied, v'here, 1 know not. >So fhat if there were not an over- 
ruling Provideiiecj to untie knots, it would be Macbeth’s case. 

There is no flying hence, nor tarrying here.” 


Si'ptcmkov 1^47. 

“ The whole of the members of the faculty whom I have 
consulted since 1824 have nssuri'd nu‘ that the functions of the 
great, organ in (jiiestion, lfi(' livei’, were deranged; and hard work, 
great exposiii'c to the sun, or any imtowa-id accident of climate, 
would soon finish the story in ru[>tur(‘d abscess and (k'ath. Ihit it 
behoves me to consid(‘r that this catastrophe may ha])pen in 
England as well as in India. Iliere i should die in poverty and 
among strang('rs. Here I am at h'ast known, and have the means 
of living while my life is spared, in comfort ; and from the moment 
that 1 embark for England, what is to become of thi' educafion of 
myehihha'ii? N(‘\ ei thdess, T beli('VC‘ I shall S(M' it niy duty to bo 
off, if T am s])ar(‘d so l<>ng, in Alareli next. I do not think my 
health will much improve in India until I have; ta,sted of a chajigt*. 
)So I suppose I must endeavour to go, and leave the (‘vent to (lod. 
T have backed (jiit of evc-ry ('xpeiise that- can be spared ; see no 
company, and never dine even with a secretaiy, with no one, in 
short, but the ( 'ommander-in-(Iiief and the GoV(‘rnor. But my 
unavoidable expenses an; hea.vy. Horses, uniform, houses at three 
several ])laces, and long tours, eat up money awfidly ; and then 
supervene education lulls, and the alluv/ance to my ensign of foot.” 


Hcpleinht'i’ 28, 1847. 

do not douht that the advantages of sea air round the Gape 
Avould balance the irritation which along sea voyage wmuld produce 
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on the spiritR of one wlio lias ever hated tliat element ardently 
and not less, confinement in any shape. The Red 8ea,, the IMediten 
ranean, and the waters between the vStraits of Giliraltar and tin 
pier at Southampton, will be quite enough of salt water for me. ] 
wish this measure could be avoided, but the wish is vain. I shal 
not be fit again for Indian service without two years’ cooling aiir 
quiet in England. J^ord Hardingc writes to me that he has 52, 70( 
men and 120 guns (ten regiments of European cavalry aiif 
infantry) between Meerut and Lahore. But all is traiupiil, am 
he loohs forward to seeing the country, when he is gom*, tloiirish, 
after the completion of the Bengal Railway and the Oanges Canal.’ 

‘‘October 2, 1817. 

Why is it supposed that Sir Harry Smith’s nomination to the 
Cape is a (juestionable appointment? Tlie private feeling that T 
liave in his favour is the I'ecollection that, when I was a boy, lu' 
Avas one of the few peo[)h‘ that ever took the trouble to teach me 
anything; amlwliile all the rest around me would have persuaded 
me that English soldiering consisted in l)laekening and Avhitening 
belts with patent varnish and pipe clay, and getting prematurely* 
every kind of mercenaiy mameuvn', he pointed my mind to the 
nobler part of mir glorious pro fe.ssion. But as a pn])li(‘ man I shall 
ever acknowledge his merits. He is an excellent soldier, one of 
tin; few now extant among us who hav(‘ s(‘t themselv(‘s to compre- 
hend the higher portions of the art. He has a natural talent for 
Avar, and it has been improved by the constant reflection of years, 
and much expca’ieiice. To conclude that because he lias been 
educated in camps, he is unfit tor civil government, is as ])rematuve 
as the prophecy of son)(‘, tliat the Luke could nev('r make an 
effective minister of the (h’oAvn, or an useful parliamentary lead(*r. 
He has done both, and tlna'c is no s[)(M-ies of business which Harry 
fSniilli’s mental tact Avill not enable him to grasp. So 1 venturi! to 
pri'dict that it his life be spaied, and health preserved, ho will be, 
])erliaps not a po])ular (oh 1 howl difest that word ‘popular’ as 
applied to jiublic meji and acts), but a good Governor, both as 
regards the viiuvs, if they be sound, of the Home Government, ami 
I he inteiests of the colonists.” 

“ \o\om])i'r 21, 1817. 

“Now I must tell you, that at the very outset of our tour, from 
niisiiianagement of flannels, and sleeping in Avet tents, and in veiy 
bad cncamjnng ground, 1 have had, I think, the worst attack of liver 

Not (lisdnctiy legiljle. 

‘^'Ar 1 
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I have ever exjjorienced. Tlie symptoms were not remarkably violent 
or trouljlesome, but tlicy were more clearly indicated tliah during 
any previous illness. jSo, though I am now very much better in- 
deed, thanks to God's ijreserving mercy, yet I feel (piite sure that I 
cannot remain another year in India without running the greatest 
risk of leaving poor Hannah ami my five l)oys and girls without a 
sixpence in the world but my major’s pension, 70L per annum, 
and a thousand pounds in the funds. Ihit I feel it my duty to be 
off in IMareh. I feel myself to be in the Viands of a gracious God, 
and, relying on the meiits of the Redeemer, look forward calmly 
and joyfully to the event of my own departure and dissolution; 
but it behoves me to think of tin' interests of your dear sister and 
the rest whom God has given me. If I were to die to-morrow, the 
Queen’s Widows’ Fund woidd smd homa Hannah and the three 
children here in India, and land thcau in any spot in F.ngland they 
would name ; but here the advantage would cease. If I can raise 
the means of returning to England, the doctors se(*ni to think 
that a year’s absence would entirely r(‘s1ore my health, and that 
two would make me as good a man for Indian work as I have ever 
been. To my post 1 could tben return without hit or bindiance. 
The difficulty lies in going t(),r<lurning from, and living in England. 
There Iny sixteen shillings, my pay per diem, will give us bi'cad 
and salt, but would not give my ])oy education, or my girls instiuc- 
tion of a tolerable kind. If I go to England at all, I must lay my 
account in finally sacrificing my prospects in tlu' army by pui- 
chase, by expending befoR' I returned the thousand pounds j)laced 
in the funds for that purpose. I am, as regards worldly goods, in 
an evil case somewhat, ami also in a strait ])etween two ; but a 
merciful God will solve the enigma, mid I trust, if lb' wills that I 
die in India, give me a death of hope, and eternal life after earthly 
dissolution, and will ]nil it into the hearts of others to de\ ise some- 
thing for those whom I leave-— with a. bleeding heait I W’ritii it — 
almost penniless. 

If it ph'aM^s God to spare me to rduru to India., to the one 
object of doing something for thos(‘ di'ar children - putting asidiRill 
thought of war or policy, Avith resiawation only to my eternal 
hope — my life slmuld be devoted. Hut wdiat are liuma.n n'solves 
or aims ? All is in the hands of God, and He Avill deal mercifully 
and Avisely Avith us for His Son’s sake.” 

Fi'kriinry 1C), 18 18. 

I have had the satisfaction of paying the Simla bank its last 
instalment, and am panling for the luxury of feding that Ido 
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not owo n sixpence in India; and if life be spared me, this shall \v 
God’s blessing be achieved. An elephant load of office papers i 
awaiting for me, and I must close.” 


March 18, 1848. 

Now I must announce to you briefly, but at once, that I hav* 
given up my passage for the first of April, and determined, b; 
God’s help, to try another year in India. It would take much tim 
fully to explain this change. But the chief reason is, that I fouin 
myself, at the last moment, or, at least, in tlie last month, so mud 
better, that my doctor gave me tlie opinion that I might sta; 
without mucii risk ; so T* thougld, it to be rnjj (lidy to try and spein 
one year more in India, a year of the strictest self-denial am 
economy, for my children’s sake. J have been told, however, that . 
must remain constantly ready to start at. a fortnight’s notice, or less 
if my constitutional disorder should unfortunately blaze out.” 


‘‘March ;yi, 1818. 

“ if I remain well at Mahabulcslnir, I lioi)e to finish my sketcl 
of liroadfoot, nnd (hen take. in hand the defence of Jellalabad am 
the Gwalior (Maharajpore) campaign. j\Iea,nwdiile, I wdio neve 
Ix'hn’e addressed a jnore formidabh^ body than tlie soldiers o 
the old l.’Uh, or the guests at a mess-table, liave been seducoc 
into making a speech, and in a ciwded town-hall. At tin 
re({uest of the Leg('yt. (a relative of tln^ ( hnol^’s), I gave Sir Krskint 
Perry a memorandum of all I knew of Sir George Clerk, am 
wms then asked to secoiul the addr(*ss to him.” Tn secondinj. 
theaddn'ss Havelock said: — “Now, of the defenders of Jella- 
lahad, Sir Ihhert Sale, ('ohnnl Deniiie, and greatea’ than eithei 
— gieater than any and all that fought for the defence of that 
old wnll --- ^lajor George Broadfoot, are in their soldiers’ graves I 
But if it wTre ])ossil)le to recall them (for the sake of India, 
would it were!), or if I could Mimmou round this talile my 
surviving comrades of ,Iella1aha,d, by acclamation they would 
corroborate' that which I now te41 yon, — that in mennenls such a.'^ 
I have endcavoureHl te) etevseribe, the liojies ami e'Xpe'ctations eif that 
garrison e)f succour from beyeeml the' Sutlege' were mainly Iniilt on 
the energy, perseverance, and addre-ss of him who is known to you, 
gentlemen, and admired by yeni, as tlie^ Governor of Bomliay; hut 
who was best known to that garrison, as he will probably he l)est 
known in history, bjdhe title of George Clei-k of Umlvala.” 
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Tlie second Sikli Avar, wliicli Havelock’s knowledge of 
Indian politics, nnd Ids singular foresight, 1 (h 1 him to ])redict 
The second Sikh Marcli 1840, overtook the Government within 
tAvo years. Tlie arrangement made by Loixl 
Ilardinge, of the government of the Punjab under native 
riilei’s, Avas not, from tlui nature of eircumstancc's, likely to 
continue. A yeai’ had scarcely elapsed, before the adminis- 
tration Avas threatened Avith dissolution by intrigues. The 
Sirdars h'lt that the ])!*(‘S(‘nce of a Jhitish army Avas indispens- 
able to the su])[)o] iof their authority, and the British Govern- 
ment felt that it aaxis iiecessary to assume the direct control 
of aflaii's if the country Avas not to be abandoned to anarchy. 
A iKiW coiiA^cntion Avas, tli(‘refore, formed in 1817, by Avhicii 
the ('iitire supervision of the administration Avas confided to 
the British Pesident, Sii* Ilcairy LaAvrence, and his council. 
Havelock expresst'd his d(H‘p ix'gret that the ncAV arrange- 
ment Avas not consolidated by plaGng British garrisons in (lo- 
viudgurh, Altock, Peshawur, andAIooltan, byleA^elhug every 
other fortification, and d'sarmiiig the Avliole population. 
Moni especially did he considia* it an act of great ind-is(’retion 
to letive Ji foi’inidable 8ikh force at PeshaAvur, on the Affghan 
frontier, bound to ns by no other tie than its oaaui doubtful 
sense oi‘ fidelity, oiv its attachment to its able commander. 
Colonel George TiaAViX'iice. At tin* beginning of 18-18 Lord 
Ilardinge rctiirnc'd to Jhiglaud, Avith such entire confiden(*e 
in the •stability of his policy, that he stated on (‘nd)arking, 
that another shot Avould not be fired in India for seven 
years. This confidence he Avas fully justiri(‘d in entertaining, 
inasmuch as he had passed the ytxir before his de])arture in 
making. aiTangenuaits for si'ciiihig the tranquillity of the 
Punjab, and for tlu' instant rej)ression of the first movo 
ments of ivbellion. He had judiciously disposed 52,700 
troops and 120 ])ieces of cannon betAveen Meerut and 
Lahoix^, and had draAvn up an admirabhi ])a})(!r of instruc- 
tums for the guidance of the Pesident- at Jiahore, AAduch 
seemed to embrace eveiy ])Ossible contingency. The failure 
of his health consti’ained 8ir Henry LaAvrence to ix'linquish 
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liis post at Laliore, and lie accoiniianied Lord Ilardinge to 
England. To supply liis place, it was determined to adopt 
the unusual course of deputing a member of the Supreme 
Council to manage the administration of the runjab, and Sir 
Eredcaick Currie was selected for the post. 

Sir Frederick Curi’ie, on his arrival at Lahore, found him- 
self reposing on no velvet cushion. SaAvun Mull, the viceroy 
of Mooltan, had died, and his son, Moolraj, took outbro.ikat 

’ , ^ . Mooltan. Have 

possession ot the (jovernment witliout consulting lotk-s opinion, 
the Lritisli authoriti(‘s at the capital. Two Eifi’opeaii 
oflicers of Government had been deputed to him with ct'rtaiu 
re(|uisitlous, which wei’e by no means palatable. They 
Avere murdered on their ariL^il, and, before tlu; end of Ajiril 
the province of Mooltan was in a state of insuri’cction. 
This was the first o\ ei‘t act of opjiosition to the Government 
we had established in the runjab, and should have been 
m('t Avith promptitude and decision. Contrary to the ad\ice 
of Sir Frederick Ciii’rie, it Avas treated Avith levity and 
irresohition, and a second Sikh Avai’ soon became inevitable. 
Ilav(F)ck remarks on this event: — 

“ T1i( 3 opposition miGit have hcoii foresoen ; why was it preci- 
pitated? If we were not })re|)ared to go (o war in April, we onglit 
net to liave rneddhsl with the affairs of the successor of Sawiin Mull — 
whoAvas, in liis own e,stin)a,tion, little less flian an independent 
sovereign — till October. Hut, in fict, the Avliole of the dispositions 
of liOrd Hardinge for the siijiport of his policy had reference to 
tlie very case of such a ri*hcllion. He had put it fully in tlie 
])ower of tlie Resident to environ the walls of Mooltan in June, 
at the latest, with four Eniopean battalions, and a due proportion 
of native ti'oojis: some two European rc'gi me nts might then, as 
aftei’Avards, have been drawn from Scinde; the rest, as Napoleon 
said of Saragossa, ‘ would have lieen an affiir of artillery.’ Hut 
the authorities doubted and consulted; and tlic result of their 
deliberations was for delay, and «a campaign on a grand scale, at a 
favourable .'•ensoii. Tlie (picstion was important, and may be tlius 
stated: If Aloolian were promptly besieged and taken, the re- 
bellion would be at once trampled out. Hut the march up through 
Scinde and Lahore, in IMay, Avoiild liavc decimated the troops. 
Tlie little Avar at JMooltan neglected, miglit in a fcAV months as- 
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sumo foi-]nitl.'il)lc proportion?;, and ljur.st out into a conflagration, 
the flames of which the wliole armies of two Presidencies might 
find it difhcnlt to extinguisli. 

“The military Commander and the Resident had scarcely ceased to 
bandy arguments,, when a man of genius, acting in the spirit of 
Lord Hardinge’s instructions, cut tlio gordian knot. A lieutenant 
in the Company’s service — Herbert Edwanles — employed as a 
political assistant in a remote pait of the country, with an energy 
and military enterprise to which India liad afforded no parallel 
since the days of Clive, and evincing a moral courage just so much 
greater^lian that of Clive, as his position was inferior to that of the 
womh'i’fnl founder of our eastern empire, win n he ventiiresl on the 
overwhelming responsibility of liis greatest achievement, the march 
on Afoorshedabad — ^this gifted Ih'utenanf, overleaping all con- 
siderations which could (unbarrass him in the discharge of an im- 
portant duty to tlui state, raised an auxiliary force, united it to a 
portion of the Khalsa troops, ('ailed to his aid an allied nafive 
sovereign, encounteia^d IMoolraj in the (jpen field, and drove him 
within his fortrc'ss.” 

Tlu} l{('>i(.l(mt i\i Lalioro Avas (a)iistraiiic‘(l to ^.ecoiid tliis 
daring (drorl. A small division of Jhitisli troops, mnh'r 
su-cOMnoii.m, ({(‘iK.'i'al Whisli, willi u Pat I (‘11 iig ti'ain, at Imioih 

llcvoll ol slicrc ‘IVTI ’*11 ^ ' 

11 larcliod against iM.ooltan, a(*(‘onipanicd hy a hiroy 
Sihli contingoiit iiiider Shore' Hingli, whose father, a- chief of 
doubtful allegiance, coiuniaiid(‘d a still larger fbi’ec at Pesh- 
awur. Moolraj defended liimself against these united forces 
with adiniralde skill and resolution. The siege hinguislied. 
The Punjab wavered, and the tide appeared to be turning 
against us. P'liere ksingh went over ^vith all liis troo])s to the 
enemy, and tin* Prilisli gmiieinl wars in liis turn besmged in 
his camp. Put h^lua'c fiingli did not long remain witli liis new 
ally. He liad plans of ambition of liis own, and marched 
northward to join liis fatlu!r, avIio had by this time raised the 
standard of revolt, lie planted liimself between the 
Chenab and the Jhehiin, invited to liis camp tlie disbanded 
soldiers of the old Khalsa army, and tlu' numerons dis- 
alTected spirits tlirongliont tlie Punjab, and soon found liini- 
self at tlie head of a formidable force in tlie lieart of the 
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country. At length, at tlie beginning of tlic cold season, the 
Comniander-in-Chief took tlie field in person, and began to 
draw his forces to a head. His army was essen- 
tially weak in infantry. The continued siege of !liroi‘rh«’!idi7n 
Mooltan detained a large and important body iinder*’^*^*'’"' 
its walls, to which point the Bombay reinforcement was also 
marching up through Scinde. Lord Gough had around his 
standards only four regiments of British infantry, and eleven 
native regiments. In artillery, the balance, which in the 
first Sikh war inclined towards the enemy, was now restored 
with a great siipei'iority. Sixty-four field pieces, and a 
tremendous battery of eighteen pounders and lai’ge howitzers 
were attached to the force. Three noble rc'giments of British 
horse, and five I’egiments of native light cavalry and irregular 
horse completed the equipment. But the deficiency of in- 
fiintry was undeniable' and irremediable, save at the hazard 
of endangering the safety of Lahore. 

On the general plan and first movements of the campaign, 
Havelock recorded the following remarks : — 

Sliero Singh, witli a considerable force of Khalsa troops and 
armed peasantry, and gaily e(]nipped, and effectively, though not 
handsomely mounted Ghorehurras, and supported by a 
formidable artillery, boldly assumed the line of the ni^lrksonthetfin 
larger river, the Chenab. It seems strange that the 
Commaiider-in-Chief should not have been impressed with a con- 
viction of the extreme hazard of the attempt to force successively 
the banks of three great rivers, since Peshawur might be considered 
the objective point, with the aid of an infantry, gallant and dis- 
ciplined, but numeiically so inade(piate to carrying on war with a 
high hand. Shore Singh, by moving to the northward, had com- 
pelled the British to operate upon two lines. They were combining 
at once from Bombay and Bengal against JMoolraj, and at the same 
lime had to confront the insurrection in the superior delta of the 
five rivers. For this extensive and dangerous operation the force 
of infantry was visibly feeble. Livers too had to be passed, and 
the pontoon train was glaringly deficient. Under these circum- 
stances, the Commander-in-CIiief would, it may well be argued, 
have exercised a sound discretion if he had determined to act 
offensively on one line only at a time; if he had restricted his 
own efforts to preventing Shere Singh from detaching a single .soldier 
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to the relief of Moolraj, awaited its fall, which was a matter of 
calculation, and then, as was ultimately done in fact, have thrown 
his united forces with irresistible power on Shere Singh. If any 
such plan ever presented itself to his mind, or was suggested to 
him, it may he easily supposed that a leader of his sanguine tem- 
perament rejected it with disdain. Doubtless, he thought of burst- 
ing with headlong force the barriers of the Chenab, the Jhelum, 
and the Attock ; and his ultimate success will suflice in the eyes of 
the unreflecting to justify this resolve. But fair military con- 
siderations seem to lead to a different conclusion, and to teach, that 
it was precisely because he persisted in thus operating on a double 
line, with insuffleient forces ami remarkable want of caution, that 
the period between approaching the Chenab, and con{piering at 
Goojerat, exhibit etl such a spectacle of abortive exertion and useless 
slaughter. While he combated alone, the power of the British in 
India, and the reputation of their arms, was exposed to no small 
hazard. It was only when reinforced by the troops which ^ the fall 
of Mooltan set free, that the British leader marched to easy and 
assured victory. In estimating, however, the ads^antages of cautious 
and defensive manmuvres on the Chenab, it is not to be forgotten 
how trertiendous a clamour would have been raised against such a 
campaign by idle cavillers, and the press of India, which constitutes 
a power not to be despised, because its influence stealthily com- 
municates itself to the Government. The most enlightene(l critic 
of Indian military history always used to laud to the skies the 
gradually progressive operations of Ochterlony against the Goor- 
kahs. But he would add with emphasis, ‘Remember, even 
Ochterlony could not have carried out his plan if India had then 
had a press.’ Yet neither he nor I ever doubted that the freedom 
of the press had proved an inestimable blessing to India, as well as 
England, though in time of war it had its inconveniences.” 

The British nnny Avas now advaiioxid towards the Chenab. 
Shere Singh, Avith his large body of Klialsa, troops, armed 
Rngagononia. pCiiwuiti'J, wUl cqiii|)i)e(l lioi'senieii, and a 
iShol- William powerful artillery, occupied both banks of that 
Hafejock. Gvcr. IBs main body Avms encamped on the 
right bank, protected by batteries mounting not fcAver than 
twenty-eight guns, Avhich Avere Avell covered from any fire 
tliat could be opened fi’om the left bank, and indeed invisible 
from it. Having boats on tlic river, and the command of 
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tlie ford, he had pushed a considerable body of his troops 
across the river. The British army having arrived in front 
of liis position, there was a reconnaissance in force, with 
cavalry and liorse artillery. We were provojced by the 
Sikh fire iiito a contest under every possible disadvantage, 
on ground wliere nothing but disaster could occur. Our 
troops were' bewildered, and tlie State Avas deprived by 
death of the services of Colonel Cureton and Colonel Wilham 
Havelock. The death of liis brother was a most severe 
stroke to Havelock, and immediately after hearing of his 
loss, he sent tlie folio Aving letter to his intimate friend, Colonel 
Birch, the Judge-Advocate-General of the Bengal army. 

Bombay, Doc. 7 , 1848, 

dear Birch, — Your letter of the 23r(l ultimo only reached 
me yesterday. Your kind heart had anticipated my wishes ; for 
on the 4th instant, having seen a hurried newspaper account of the 
affair of the 22nd, I wrote to ask of you to give me every par- 
ticular of my brother’s death. My Avill has been wholly resigned 
to that of God since I first heard of the event; and my mind, sup- 
ported by his Spirit, though harassed and thrown for a moment 
into suspense by the doubts which succeeding statements expressed 
of William’s fate. To me it did not appear doubtful, though many 
of those numerous persons who knew and esteemed him here were 
striving to persuade me to hope. As regards the operation, it 
must be clear to any unprejudiced person that it ought never to 
have been undertaken. You may remember our pickets being 
driven in some weeks before 8obraon ; it was the commencement 
of the enemy’s successful attempt to establish himself on the left 
bank. The reason which I gave then against attempting counter- 
manoeuvres is perfectly applicable to the case of the Chenab. The 
enemy had a powerful artillery on the right bank, and until its 
fire could be subdued, were fairly to be considered the proprietors 
of the stream, and of as much ground beyond it as could be swept 
by tlie fire of their guns. 

Their horse, pushed forward on the left bank, were intended to 
bravado and decoy, and should have been simply lot alone, or cannon- 
aded when convenient and possible, by guns out of reach of those 
of the enemy. 

The stream of the Chenab is, according to my recollection, not 
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more tlian four hundred yards in width, perhaps less. A battery 
of twenty "eight guns, entrenched on its right bank, is therefore a 
front of fortihcation, covered by a ditch of the specified breadth, 
and not to he aj)proached by armed bodies. The same reason ex- 
ists for not atfacking its outwork on the left bank — I mean, the little 
entrenchments in the broken ground. I see that you, and possibly 
others, have formed the opinion that ray brother’s impetuosity led 
him farther than he ought to have gone. It may have been so. 
Old Will was a fox-hunter before he was a soldier, and has been a 
hog-hunter since, and wo\dd lightly esteem a ditch or nullah, 
manned by a few irregulars, which would have made others pause. 
The case of White palling up, and Havelock dashing on, finds a 
parallel which will suggest itself to all readers of military history, 
in the story of Talavera, where Arentschild would not make the 
plunge, and Seymour would, losing all but Portarlington’s S(piadroii 
of the 23rd in the onslaught. 

It was natural that an old Peninsular ojlicer, who had not seen 
a shot fired since Waterloo, should desire to bleed the noses of his 
young ch’agoons. But his proposal should have been negatived at 
once, if not according to military rule, which it is clear it was 
not. Whether he went too far or not, and whether the scheme of 
the attack originated with him or not, are minor (piestions. The 
Commander-iu-Chief, .and the General of Division, were both in tlio 
field, and, as I believe, on the spot. I^either the public nor ])os- 
terity will consent to fix the responsibility on any shouldei's but 
those of the seniors; it is the irreversible decree of military 
responsibility that fiiere it must rest, and history will have it so. 
The faults of execution, if it be clear there were any, do not 
account alone for the disaster, since it can be shown that to attack 
at all was objectionable on fair military grounds. I do not make 
these remarks in a carping or selfish spirit, irritated at a loss which 
comes home to my own door; but because all these events are 
lessons to soldiers, which they must not lose, and all military 
matters must be judged of by certain unchangeable rules. 

‘‘I may well grieve for the loss of the brother who was brought 
up with me in the nursery, and was nine years my schoolfellow ; 
but though it 1)6 decided in Bengal that the same acts which would 
be lauded as heroism in Anglesey, or Joachim Murat, or Auguste 
Caulincourt, ai’e mere rashness in Will Havelock, I cannot (piite 
think so ; nay, strange old man that I an», my grief is more than 
half absorbed in admiration ; and I proudly parody the saying of 
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the English nobleman, and would scarcely give my dead brother 
for any living soldier at the three Presidencies. 

‘‘ Brave officers have fallen, but the mode of retrieving this surely 
lies on the surface. I trust no attack will be made in front on 
Shere Singh’s position. But if a force were entrenched at Kam- 
nuggur, with heavy guns that could take care of themselves and 
reach and repress the insults of bodies of horse, a place to cross 
would easily be found. There are in all rivers spots where the 
salient bend is towards the advancing party. If one of these were 
selected, twelve miles above Shere Singh’s encampment, and the 
circumference surrounded by a rapid march with horse artillery, 
and the pontoon bridge quickly thrown while the Shere was 
amused at Eamniiggur, there would be a noble force across, and 
leave the Singh little chance but having his entrenchment taken in 
reverse, or coming out to fight a battle which would be fatal to 
him, wliile an attack in front would be nearly so to us. Ciireton 
is indeed a loss. His long experience had made him a first-rate 
out-post officer ; and few others in India, or in England, could move 
bodies of cavalry better. 

Ever, my dear Birch, faithfully yours, 

^ai. H.” 

A few months after liis brother’s deatli Havelock drew up 
a memoir of liis career, after he had received. a more detailed 
report of the action in which he fell; and it was „ , ,, 
publisiied m Dr. Ernst’s Annals of the year. It 
combined in one portraiture the warm aflection 
of a brotlier witli the lofty enthusiasm' of a soldier, and the 
impartial judgment of a critic as regards military facts. The 
•termination of his career on tlie sands of Eamnuggur is thus 
described : — 

‘‘ On the morning of the 22nd of November he seemed a good 
deal excited. This may be pardoned in an old sabreur, whose 
enthusiasm had been pent up without vent or safety valve in his 
bosom since the battle of Waterloo. He is said to have worried 
Cureton with entreaties to be allowed to attack the Sikh horse, who 
were caracolling in front of the 14th, and more than once to have 
exclaimed, that this day ‘ he hoped to win his golden spurs.’ Alas, 
he won nothing but his soldier’s grave, and every brave man’s sym- 
pathy. A troop of our horse artillery had, by opening against the 
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right bank, showed the position of the enemy’s guns ; and a steady 
charge of the 3rd Light Dragoons, aided by light cavalry, had 
chastised on one ])oint the presumption of the Sikhs. Cureton 
had given his consent to another body of these being attacked by 
the 14th ; and the Commander-in-Chief, riding up to Will. Have- 
lock, had said, ‘ If you see a favourable opportunity of charging, 
charge.’ ‘The gallant old Colonel,’ remarks one who was pre- 
sent, ‘ soon made the opportunity.’ And so it was ; for not many 
minutes after, Will Havelock, ‘ happy as a lover,’ sitting as firmly 
in the saddle as when he overleaped the abbatis on the Bidassoa, 
placed himself in front of his cherished dragoons, and remarking, ‘We 
now shall soon see whether we can clear our front of those fellows, 
or not,’ boldly led them forward to the onset. All who beheld it 
have spoken with admiration of the steadiness and the gallantry of 
this glorious gallop. The Sikhs made a show of standing the 
charge, d pled ferine, and some of them must have stood well, for 
sabre cuts were exchanged with effect. Captain Gall, while grasp- 
ing a standard, had his right hand cut thro'ugh by the stroke of a 
Sikh, which he delivered with the hissing sound of an English pavior 
driving home a stone. Young Fitzgerald’s skull was cleft to the 
brain by another blow from one of the enemy ; but the mass of the 
Sikhs opened out right and left, and gave way before their victors. 

“ Thus the first charge seemed to have ended, in which Havelock 
was not even wounded. We pretend not certainly to know by 
whose order a second was hazarded, but it seemed certain that it 
was executed ; and oven regarding the first there had been misap- 
prehensions, for, as Cureton watched its progress, he exclaimed, 
, ‘That is not the body* of horse I meant to have been attacked;’ 
and riding to the front, received in his gallant breast a fatal 
matchlock ball. 

“We hasten to the end, narrating as it has to us been narrated. 
Again the trumpets of the 14th sounded, and, overturning at 
first all that opposed them, onward in the direction of the 
island they took their course. The Sikh battery opened on them 
a heavy fire, and there was a descent of some four feet into the flat ; 
but Havelock, disregarding all opposition and all difficulties, and 
riding well ahead of his men, exclaimed, as he leapt down the 
declivity, ‘Follow me, my brave lads, and never heed their cannon 
shot.’ These were the last words he was ever heard to utter. The 
dragoons got amongst broken ground, filled with Sikh marksmen, 
wdio kept up a withering fire on the tall horsemen, throwing them- 
selves flat on their faces whenever they approached them. After 
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nicany bold efforts the 14th were withdrawn from the ground, but 
their commander never returned from that scene of slaughter. 

“It is not yet known exactly how he fell. Probably his charger 
was struck down by a cannon shot, and then ho would have to 
contend against fearful odds : in fact, his orderly has related that 
he saw him lying in the nullah Avith several dead Sikhs around 
him, and that, being wounded himself, he could not go to his 
Colonel’s aid. Anotlier dragoon beheld him contending against 
several of the enemy. Havelock died, and his body remained in 
the sandy level, in the power of the Sikhs. He is said to have 
slain several of them Avith his own hand on this day. We need not 
be supposed to borrow from the romantic tale of Poland and Amadis 
if Ave credit this assertion, for even the stag at bay will fiercely 
turn upon his hunter — what, then, the lion in the tiger’s den! 
And Ave knoAv that few had learnt in youth to wield sabre or rapier 
like Will Havelock, — and at fifty-six his eye had lost nothing of 
its native quickness. 

“ When FiOrd (jougli’s operations bad put the British in possession 
of the rigid bank of the Chenab, and not till then, Havelock’s 
body was found. It was recognised fully by the pious care of the 
Pev. W. Whiting, chaplain Avith the force. Deep cuts on one leg, 
both arms, and the fingers of the right hand, attested the severity 
of tlic conflict in Avldch ho had sunk. The Sikhs had in their 
barbarous fashion decapitated the gallant slain, and eleven of his 
noble dragoons who had fallen around him. In one of three tombs 
which are to bo seen near the Imambarah at Pamnuggur, from 
Avhich Punject Singh used to revioAV his troops — the two other 
sepulchres l)cing those of Cureton and Fitzgerald, — lies the mortal 
body of William Havelock. 

“The best and bratestof England’s chivalry need not disdain to 
make a pilgrimage to this spot.- They will see there the remains 
of a gallant young soldier — a gallant soldier’s son. There, too, 
lie Cureton and Havelock, whom so many Peninsular dangers had 
spared. Neither of these men Avas perhaps fitted to be a general, 
in the highest sense, or understood the higher tactics ; but Cureton 
had few equals in all the duties of a regiment, a brigade, or a 
divisional command — feAV could move considerable bodies of 
cavalry like him : and if in these particulars Havelock Avas his 
inferior, he was not unskilled in them, and possessed above most 
men the valuable power of imparting to others the ardour which 
ever burnt in his own bosom. Therefore it was that, on the day of 
Pamnuggur, his beloved dragoons so cheerfully mingled their blood 
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with his blood, and so nobly followed wherever their commander 
led, though it was into the gulph of inevitable destruction I ” 

After tlic unfortunate action of the 22nd of November, tlie 
Cominander-in-Chief waited the arrival of his lieavy guns, 
BMtti^'ofsa.iooia- wlucli caiiie up on the oOth. lie then wisely de- 
tdnr tei'miiuid to send Sir Joseph Thackwell to cross 
qmshes his posi- Qj^eiuib ut u foixl luglicr up. This movement 

was effected on the 2nd of December. As soon as the 
intelligence reached Lord Gough, he commenced a lieavy 
cannonade on the (‘iiemy’s encampment across tlie river, and 
tlie Siklis were obliged to withdraw two miles from the 
river bank. Under cover of the night, the British batteries 
were pushed so close to the margin as to command the ford. 
“ This advance,” remarked Havelock, “ by succc^ssive lodge- 
ments, whereby the mastery of the liver was transferred from 
the hands of the Sikhs to those of the British, and the ford 
hermetically sealed, is to be regarded as a V(uy splendid 
militaiy operation.” Sir Jose[)h pursued liis march on the 
3rd of December, and was attacked about two in the after- 
noon by the enemy. At the village of Sadoolapore he sus- 
tained foi‘ two hours the heavy cannonade of the Sikhs ; 
his artillery then opened with deadly effect, and by half-past 
four the hostih; cannon began to slacken, and then ceased. 
Sir Joseph, having the example of Moodkec and Ferozc- 
shuhur before him, wisely determined to avoid storming the 
enemy’s position at night. “ lie had [)rorited by experience,” 
remarked Havelock, ‘‘ and would not, amid the shades of 
night, precipitate his brave troops, brokcai and wearied, into 
a labyrinth of tents, waggons, and tumbrils, among exploding 
mines and ex])('nse magazines.” About midnight it was 
apparent that the Sikhs were in full retreat. They moved 
off in silence, but tlu'. barking of-dogs in their rear betrayed 
the movement. At daybreak on the 4th, Sir Joseph put his 
troops in motion, but found that Shere Singh had already 
deserted his camp, blown up his magazines, and was in full 
retreat on the Jhelum. “Thus,” wrote Havelock, “were 
the Siklis dislodged from the banks of the CTienab. The 
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British career in India lias been attended with such great 
and wonderful successes, as entirely to vitiate the judgment 
of the European community. Nothing but a grand victory, 
whenever there is collision with the enemy, will satisfy a 
public mind so marvellously spoilt by good fortune. IIow- 
beit, war is not a romance, but always matter of nice calcu- 
lation, of fluctuating chances ; a picture not seldom crowded 
with vicissitudes, and oftentimes a season of jiatieut waiting 
for small advantages. So the passage of the Chenab to the 
politicians of India was a great disappointment. But it may 
be predicted that the deliberate judgment of tliose who have 
meditated much on militaiy operations will be widely dif- 
ferent from this crude condemnation. They will recognise 
in Lord Gough a laudable combination of enterprise and 
caution, presenting a favourable contrast to the scliool-boy 
skirmisli at liamnuggur ; and Sir Joseph TIiacLwell will be 
adjudged to have most meritoriously carried out his portion 
of the operation.” 

For four weeks after the successful action at Sadoolapore, 
and tlie ix^tirement of Shore Singh, the Bj’itisli army, still wait- 
ing for the troops whicL would be released l)y RattipofChii. 
the capture oF Mooltan, remained in a state of iiaIciock’« re- 
inactivity. After various movements, it was 
encam[)ed at Lingliee on tbc 12th of January. Shere Singh, 
with an army that had been in the meantime augmented 
in numbers and confidence, had taken up one of the strongest 
].)ositions wliich could be found, Avith his back resting on 
the Jhelum. The 13th Avitnessed the battle of Chillian- 
walla, the most sanguinary and the most unsatisfactory 
Avhich Avc had ever fought in India. Havelock’s commentary 
on this memorable engagement Avill be deemed valuable 
by all military readers : — 

“ Fortune,” says Havelock, “ so to speak, has ever favoured the 
leader, Lord Gougli, and never smiled on him more propitiously 
t!ian now. The advance beyond Dingliee was a false move. He 
^vas about to attack with an insufficient force one of the strongest 
positions the Sikhs had ever taken up, but now a counter-move of 
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the enemy gave liim a grand and unexpected advantage ; for as he 
got closer to Chillianwalla it became evident that the rebel force 
had abandoned their entrenchments, and marched forth to meet 
the British in the field. A picket of the Sikhs was driven in from 
a low bare hill, and when this was ascended by the staff, a distinct 
view was obtained of the enemy’s line; covered indeed by thick 
jungle, but ready to combat without the aid of entrenchments. It 
had been determined to defer the attack till the next morning, and 
to make a careful reconnaissance before the assault ; and the 
Quarter-Master-General had been ordered to mark out a position 
for the encampment. I’his duty Avas already commenced and in 
progress, when a few shot from the horse artillery the enemy had 
pushed to the front fell near the British commander, and the 
order was issued for an immediate attack.” 

This decision Havelock was unable to commend. 

‘‘In 1845, before a sword had ever been drawn against the 
Sikhs, the natives best acquainted Avith them had Avarned the 
British that they were not to be dreaded as assailants, but that 
they always defended a position Avitli an o])stinacy hardly to be 
overcome by human effort. At Moodkee, a,t Ferozeshuhur, and at 
Sobraon, the justice of this remark Awas fully confirmed. It Avas 
always therefore desirable so to manoMivre as to force the Sikhs to 
take the initiative. Noav af the village of Chillian this advantage 
had been foi'tuitously gained. But the advantage Avas neglected. 
There can be no dodbt that if the British army had taken up the 
most fixvourable ground, as 8ir Joseph Thackwell had done at 
Sadoolapore, Avith its infa,ntry and cavalry screened as much as 
possible, a^id our powerful artillery used in answer to that of the 
Sikhs, to Avhich it wa,s numerically and in calibre superior, the 
happiest results Avould have folloAved, The Sikhs Avould have 
threatened and cannonaded, but not attacked; their arlillery AVould* 
have been ruined, and if they had not decamped during the night 
they might, at daylight perhaps, have been assailed in their turn 
with much advantage. But orders were given to prepare for 
immediate action. The Sikhs had now opened a continuous roaT 
of fire from a jungle so thick that nothing Avas offered as a mark 
to the British artillery, Avhich loudly replied, but the flash and 
smoke of the hostile cannon. This cannonade lasted, according to 
the official despatch, about an hour. About half-past three, i\ M., 
in the middle of January, General Campbell’s division was ordered 
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to advance against the enemy’s line. At Moodkee the troops liad 
fallen into confusion in a fight protracted after nightfall. At Fe- 
rozeshuhur an encampment nobly stormed by the British had 
slipped through the grasp of its victors, through the disadvantage 
of night settling down upon the last efforts of the troops, yet the 
same risks were to be here again encountered.” 

Thougli tlie particulars of this disastrous day are fully 
before the public, yet Havelock’s description of the rout 
of Pennycuick’s brigade, and of the cavalry division, will 
be read with interest : — 

“ The brigade of Pennycuick was, however, destined to meet 
with a terrific repulse. Its advance was daring in. the extreme, but 
over-impetuous. Its British regiment, the 24th, advanced with an 
ardour tliat seemed to promise victory ; but wliilc yet at a distance 
from the enemy it broke into too rapid a pace, outstripped its 
native regiments, and rushed breathless and confused upon the 
enemy’s batteries. Close to the position it received a deadly 
shower of grape, and, while shattered by its fatal effects, was torn 
to pieces by a close fire poured in by the Bimnoo troops from 
behind a screen of jungle. The native regiments, when they came 
up, were unable to restore the battle. The brigade was thrown 
into utter confusion. The most desperate efforts of the officers 
availed not to restore order. Brigadier Pennycuick was slain in 
the forepart of the fight. Colonel Brookes, the commander of the 
24th regiment, fell among the guns. The Svkhs, seeing their ad- 
vantage, rushed forward sword in hand, cut down their wounded 
opponents with savage fury, and speedily converled the rude re- 
pulse into incurable rout. Tlie colours of the gallant 24th fell 
into the hands of the enemy, but not until 23 officers and 459 
non-commissioned officers and privates had fallen or received 
wounds.” 

In regard to the niovemeut of the cavalry brigade at 
ChillianwalTa, Havelock has remarked : — 

^‘To protect the extreme flanks of the infantry, it was 
determined to bring up the fine cavalry into first line. This 
collocation of horse has hitherto been deemed faulty in tactics, 
though circumstances of ground may render it unavoidable. It 
has ever been deemed preferable to keep cavalry in second luie, and 
sheltered as much as possible from the influence of artillery and 
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musketry fire, until the moment of rapid action arrives. But the 
brigades of horse were in first line at Maharajpore and here again, 
as it would appear, at Chillian, on a field of battle covered with 
dense forest. Now cavalry is essentially an attacking, not a 
defensive force. It gives no fire that is worthy of the name. Its 
mode of operation is rapid, vehement, advancing in compact order 
whether of line or column, thereby bearing down and sweeping 
away the resistance opposed to it. If, therefore, it be iLsed in 
ground where this powerful action cannot be sustained, it is 
rendered inoperative or worse. Its province is to meet hostile 
cavalry on a plain, sometimes to charge in unfavourable ground in 
a mass upon a point, but above all to improve and complete 
victory by riding down defeated or disordered infantry. If these 
first principles are undeniable, it may be deduced how little was to 
be expected from the co-operation of horse in this forest fight, in 
which it was the (h'stiny of the British to be engaged. It needed 
no prophetic glance to anticipate that some of -the evils which 
arose at Ramnuggur from tlie exposure of a valuable cavalry 
regiment to unapproachable artillery fire might at Chillian once 
more result from their entanglement in the recesses of a forest. 
But the actual mischief certainly exceeded any estimate that could 
have been previously formed, and in the sequel it will be seen how 
marked is the difference even on the most unfavourable ground 
between tlie ignorant and the skilful handling of brigades of 
cavalry.” “ The cavalry commander advanced his four cavalry 
regiments into a dense forest at a walk formed in one line. The 
forest was thick, yet not a skirmiKsher was sent forward to explore 
the way. The twelve pieces of artillery were so disposed in rear of 
the left of the cavalry, that they could not open fire from a single 
gun. No reserve, second line, or supporting column provided 
against temporary reverse, though this is an intlispensable rule in 
cavalry arrangements, and not only did the extended line overlap 
the infantry, but the line was by the trees and clumps of brushwood 
speedily broken into an infinite series of small sections doubled 
behind each other. . . . This was the state of things when a small 
body of Ghorchurras, intoxicated with the stimulating drug which 
Asiatic heroes call to the aid of their valour, rode in a mass upon 
the centre, wounded the brigadier, and caused a sensation of terror 
among the native troops. The cavalry soldier that deliberates is 
lost. From alarm not checked by nobler considerations, and con- 
verted on the instant into bold advance, by the example of superiors. 
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the transition is easy and seductive as the deceitful path which 
leads to the shades of Avernus ; and in this crisis; from the centre, 
whence it ought to have come, there issued no rallying word. But 
by some mortal man, whether, according to one narrative, an officer 
of light cavalry, or another the serjeant-armourer, or vulcan of the 
dragoons, the fatal order ‘ Threes about ! ’ was given. The British 
line tinned to the rear, moved off confusedly, and there, while the 
Ghorchurras followed in their track, fairly galloped through the 
forest in panic as shameful as that of Preston Pans, or the ‘ canter 
of Coltbrigg.’ Nor was their flight the end of the'disaster, for the 
able and original disposition, on which it had supervened, having 
posted twelve guns, where the British dragoons were alone in their 
line of fire, the mass of fugitives of the 14th came at racing speed 
headlong amidst the cannon and waggons; and the Ghorchurras, 
rapidly pursuing, entered the ranks of the artillery along with the 
flying dragoons. ... It is but just at the same time to record that 
irrefragable and most circumshintial evidence has been adduced 
that Lieut.-Col. King did all that the bravest of men could do to 
rally his panic-stricken men. Wlien they fled, he kept cover 
during the miserable route nearest to the foe, and reformed his 
squadrons the moment tliey could be halted. His conduct through- 
out the campaign was consistently gallant.” 

After having gone over the part sustained by eacli 
portion of tlie force in this furious struggle, Havelock pro- 
ceeds to remark : — 

• 

“ Such in its chief details was the battle of Chillian walla, one 
of the most sanguinary ever fought by the British in India, and the 
nearest approximation to a defeat of any of Vhe great conflicts of 
that power in the East. The Biitish drove the Sikhs from their 
position, blit they were unable to hold the ground which they had 
won. The victors retired some hours after the’ close of the day to 
their own camp; the vanquished traversed in detachments the 
scene of the conflict throughout the night. Twelve pieces of 
cannon were the trophies of British valour ; four guns of the Horse 
Artillery were captured by the Sikhs, and the colours of three 
regiments were lost in the action. The battle had been fought 
with the view of ‘effectually overthrowing the army of Shere 
Singh’ before it could be reinforced by the troops under his father. 
That army was not effectually overthrown. It sustained a heavy 
loss, but retired without interruption not more than three miles 
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from the field of battle, and Chatter Singh joined his son three days 
^fter the fight. Eighty-nine officers and 2357 fighting men 
was the price paid by the British for these doubtful advantages. 
If moral superiority be regarded, the results of the battle were yet 
more disheartening to our countrymen. The character of the 
Sikhs for prowess was considerably elevated ; the reputation of the 
British cavalry was grievously tarnished. In India, nevertheless, 
Chillianwalla was declared by the highest authority to be a victory, 
and the sound of camion announced the triumph at every station 
in the three Presidencies. But even here we were anticipated ; 
for Shere Singh fired his salute on the evening of the fight. His 
great guns again shook the welkin when his father joined him. 
But if in India Chillianwalla was decked out by the trappings 
of victory by the Cfovcrnment, while public opinion deplored it as 
a calamity and a reverse, in England the intelligence of this great 
combat excited in every breast, from the court to the cottage, 
sentiments of alarm and indignation. British cannon had been 
captured, British standards had been lost, British cavalry had fled 
before the enemy. The Indian press had spoken in no measured 
terms of the conduct of the fight, indeed, of the whole campaign, 
and its deepest tones of vituperation were echoed by the journalists 
of England. The common people, whose guesses at truth are 
often shrewd, felt that they had lost son.s, brothers, relatives and 
friends, and suspected, though they could not define the grounds 
of their belief, that in this instance deficiency of .skill was the cause 
of their bereavement. The higher classes were not less loud or 
unanimous in their condemnation. Many individuals knew that 
after the battle of ]\Taharajpore, the great captain of the age had 
highly applauded the gallantry of the troops, but freely criticised 
the manmuvres of .the General. The Court of Directors saw already 
in terrific vision their glittering empire escaping from their grasp, 
and had become willing, in their j^erplexity and disTmay, to accept 
of the services of that general, who, in the exultation of victdty, 
had scoffed at their authority, defiirncd their civil servants, and 
arraigned themselves of incapacity. The mini.stcrs of the Crown 
and the illustrious head of the army were agreed on the necessity 
of a change in the command. Within three days of the arrival in 
London of the details of the sanguinary engagement, Lord Gough 
had been doomed to taste the bitterness of recall. Bevert we now 
to the theatre of war on which the object of all this distrust and 
obloquy was destined still to play a glorious part and achieve a 
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victory over his enemies in the field, and to magnify himself at 
the expense of those who, acknowledging his private virtues, and 
admiring his martial qualifications, his quick perceptions, his 
untiring energy and indomitable valour, yet doubted whether 
nature had designed, or education or experience had qualified 
him for extended and independent command.” 

Tlie second Sildi war was broiiglit to a tiiumpliant issue 
by the decisive victory of Goojerat. The British army, 
wliich from the first, had been deficient in in- Battle of ooo. 

. 1111 1 • Havelock’s 

fantiy, was so seriously weakened by the casualties •■emarks. 
at Chillianwalla, that the Commander-in-Cliief was obliged 
in some measure to confine himself for a time to defensive 
operations, wliile he awaited the fidl of Mooltan and the 
accession of the besieging troops. At length, Moolraj, after 
having sustained in tlie citadel of Mooltan, to which he had 
retired, the most awful fire of ordnance, direct and vertical, 
wliich had ever in India been concentrated upon. the same 
narroiv circuit, liad been constrained to surrender. The 
army 'of Mooltan ivas bi*oiight up by rapid marches to re- 
inforce Lord Oough’s force, and euable it to attack the 
Sikh phalanx, which had broken up from Russool, and after 
various inarches and countermarches in the Dooab of the 
Clienab and the Jhelum, hud taken up a strong position at 
the town of Goojerat. Strengthened by tfie addition of the 
troops from Mooltan, the Ihitish army, now combined under 
the command of Lord Gough, ivas sufficiently strong to 
crush any opjioiKait Happily, with the army from Mooltan 
came Gcaieral Cheap, of the Engineers, who had conducted the 
scientific branch of the second siege of that fortress with 
consummate skill and brilliant success. He now took charge 
of the engineering deiiartment in the action about to be 
fought. On this, the occasion of our last struggle, for the* 
time, with the Sikhs, we enjoyed the advantage of a complete 
reconnaissance, audit was determined to reverse the principle 
of our previous engagements with the Sikhs, and instead of 
bringing the conflict to the issue of “cold steel,” to bring om' 
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artillery, the most powerful which had ever been deployed 
by us on any field in India, into full play. The army of 
Shere Singh was estimated at 60,000 ; but we again borrow 
Havelock’s vivid description of the engagement : — 

“ At half-past seven in the morning of the 21st of February, the. 
Bi'itish advanced to the combat in the most perfect order, and as 
they approached Goojerat, the drums of tlie Sikhs were heard to 
beat to arms. The morning was clear and cloudless, and the sun 
shone brightly on the extended line of bayonets and sabres. The 
Singhs, ever ready with their guns, seemed as usual anxious to have 
the first blow, and opened their batteries on the British at an un- 
usually long range. The infantry was halted beyond the reach of 
their round shot, and the artillery, protected by skirmishers, pushed 
boldly to the front. A bannonade was commenced about nine a.m., 
of which the oldest and most experienced soldiers in the army had 
never witnessed the parallel for magnificence and effect. Tt con- 
tinued somewhat more than two liours and a half, the field artillery 
firing at the rate of about forty rounds each sixty miiuites, and its 
results exceeded the most sanguine expectations, even of those who 
had most boldly advocated this mode of reading warriors, who piqued 
themselves on their artillery powers, a great and abiding, it might 
be, a final lesson. Notwithstanding the quickness with which the 
8ikh guns were served, it was soon seen that neither human forti- 
tude nor the best material could permanently withstand the storm. 
Numerous guns wefe dismounted, and the fire of the formidable 
line, before a musket had been discharged, evidently slackened. 
Then the infantry deployed, and commenced a steady advance, the 
heavy guns as well as field batteries keeping pace with the troops, 
and unlimbcring for effective action in successive positions. . . The 
cavalry, which had been wisely restrained from taking too promi- 
nent a part in the action until the enemy’s centre was forced, and 
his infantry signally defeated, was at length called upon to exercise 
its most terrific function of improving victory. The Sikh line was 
broken and in flight, and its fragments pursued by four steady 
divisions of infantry. Then from either flank the horse, unbi'oken 
and in perfect order, swept forward to do the work of final retri- 
bution. The two columns speedily got into communication. 
Onward they moved in union, cutting down, dispersing, riding 
over, and trampling the flying or scattered infantry, capturing guns 
and waggons, strewing the path with dead and dying; forward 
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they moved in their irresistible course, and converted a beaten army 
into a shapeless, hideous mass of helpless fugitives. It was not 
until half-past four that they drew rein and halted, by which time 
the army of Shere Singh was a wreck, deprived of baggage and 
standards, its camp given up to the spoiler, and fifty-three pieces 
^ of its cannon in the hands of its pursuers. Such was the battle of 
G-cojerat, of which we may fully confirm Lord Gough’s own un- 
assuming judgment, when, in privately announcing his resignation 
to the chairman of the Court of Directors, he called it ^ his last 
battle and his best.’ We may say much more of it. Compared 
with any of the conflicts and achievements of Clive, of Coote, of 
Cornwallis, or any other commander, it stands out in very bold 
relief indeed, not only as regards the importance of its results, tl^e 
utter (pielling and quenching the power and spirit of Ihinjeet Singh’s 
great armament, terrible in the death-throds of its expiring wrath, 
but with reference to the magnitude of the forces arrayed on either 
side, and the great confidence which had been imparted to the 
enemy by preceding events. The most striking point of contrast 
in which it can be vicnved, is with some of the previous actions 
of the same noble and distinguished commander. For here the 
ground had been deliberately and effectively reconnoitred, an 
early hour in the morning was chosen for the period of attack, 
the troops were brought up fresh to the mighty contest, and if 
in their disposition there was nothing of the originality of genius, 
if there was none of that combination which doubles the power 
of every soldier in the field, yet the imposing array of the Eritish 
took its field in a grand and magnificent manner, and the means 
employed were all calculated to produce the desired effect, and 
did produce it. Above all, the arm in which the English host 
had, beyond a dispute, a preponderating power, the artillery, was 
well posted, and allowed ample time to develope its irresist- 
ible strength. In fact, by it this battle was won. Although the 
enemy was pursued with skill and enterprise by Sir Walter 
Gilbert, yet the game of real war was at an end. Goojerat had 
smitten the rebellion witlr paralysis, (hvilised nations which have 
fortresses and organised military establishments, are often seen to 
rally and to prolong the contest, after the most stupifying defeats. 
There is a principle of cohesion in the European character, which 
renders this possible. Asiatics, more easily excited by success, sink 
into utter prostration under calamity. Goojerat had driven the 
rebels to despair. Indeed it was no small glory to them to have 
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SO long resisted tjie British power, but a review of the last events 
of the campaign fully corroborates the opinion, that though more 
caution at its commencement might not have shortened the duration 
of the struggle by a day, it would have diminished the British 
losses by more than one half, and saved their army from disaster 
little short of defeat.” 
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Havelock endeavours to*join tlio Army in the Field. — Obliged by ill 
Health to visit England. — His Corr^jspoiidenco after his Arrival. — 
Presented at the Levee by the Duke. — His Opinion of Sir Robert 
Peel. — Meeting with Sir W. Norris and Archdeacon Hare. — Letter 
from the Archdeacon. — Visits the Baths of Germany. — His Opinion 
of the Court of Directors, and the Court of Proprietors. — Endeavours 
to obtain the Rank of Brevet-Colonel, but in vain. — Returns to Bom- 
bay. — Seeks Employment in tlie Burmese War. — Appointed Quarter- 
Master-General of Queen’s Troops in India. — Visits Seramporo for 
the last time. — Proceeds to Simla. — Promoted to the Rank of Brevet- 
Colonel. — Appointed Adjutant-General of Queen’s Troops. — His 
Letters to his Family. — Returns to Calcutta. — Tours with the Com- 
raandcr-in-Chief, General Anson. 

Havelock liad exchanged from tlie 13tli into tlie e39tli, and 
tlien into tlie 53rd, in wliicli i*cgimcnt he was second major, 
lit tlie boginiiiiig of 1849. On tlie 5tli of Feb., 
it was announced in the papers that liis corps, the IrmyiuUc pin! 
53rd, was to be iminediately'ordered into tlie held, 
to take part in the Punjab campaign. He was determined, he 
said, tliat “no one of his name should appear to be slow to 
answer the call of duty,” and he preptircd to enter upon 
active service with the regiment. The report was conhrmed 
a week after, and he received intelligence that six companies 
had actually proceeded towards the camp ; he, therefore, 
sought and obtained permission from Sir Willoughby Cotton, 
the Commander-in-Chief at Bombay, temporarily to re- 
linquish his stall’ appointment. He started for the Pun- 
jab without delay, and on reaching a staging bungalow 
on the 3rd of March, wrote: “Thus fiir have I got on 
my way towards the Punjab, and thus far, thank God, in 
good health. I have only one stray mihtary remark to 
make on the campaign; throughout. Lord Gough has not had 
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troops enough. Doubtless this has arisen from the error 
in judgment of not at once finisliing off Mooltan, which 
would either have obviated a campaign on the rivers of the 
Punjab, or liave left us abundant forces for a single hne of 
operations. We have been operating on two at once, and 
for tins we hicked troops. Chillianwalla has been a dead 
loss to us in forces and in reputiition.’' On the 12th of 
March, half way between Indore and Agra, he received an 
official letter from licad-quarters, peremptorily ordering him 
back to Bombay, and re])rimanding Sir Willoughby Cotton, 
for having permitted liini to quit his post, and himself for 
having done so, without leave from the liead of the army. 
Had he been allowed to retich the army, his rank would 
have entitled him to the command of a brigade. The reason 
assigned in the official communication for remanding him to 
Bombay, was that if he joined the force about to cross the 
Jhelum, it would interfere, owing to liis army rank, with 
the arrangements already (!om])ljGted under Lord Gough’s 
orders ; “ in other words,” said Havelock, ‘‘ I am Jiot wanted 
as a Major, and shall not be appointcnl as a Brigadier.” 
However severe the disappointment, Havelock took the whole 
blame of it to himself. 

“ I have no cause,” he writes, to arraign Lord Grough’s conduct 
in ordering me back to 13ombay. I have coolly weighed the 
matter, and as I never like to lie myself out of scrapes, I freely 
confess the fault has been my own. The hict is, I allowed my mind 
to be biassed on the subject of the 53rd going on service without 
me, and acted wrong, though under the strongest sense of duty. 
On hearing the first report of my regiment being ordered forward 
to Lahore, 1 ought to have simply written through Sir Willoughby 
for Lord Gough’s permission to join it. All this I see clearly now, 
but what is the use of after wisdom? Neither Sir Willoughby nor 
I saw it at the time. My pecuniary loss will be most heavy, and 
my position deteriorated, as, besides the loss of reputation attending 
every error, I have got a reprimand, and shall get another from the 
Horse Guards. The latter might displace me, but I do not think 
they will carry matters so far, the error being on the side of 
fight. But now, am 1 to sit down in despair ? Not I, by God’s 
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blessing. If health and life be spared I hope to retrieve all yet. 

I will labour hard, and cut down my expenditure to the lowest 
scale.” 

In the month of April, Mrs. Havelock was constrained, in 
consequence of tlie alarming indisposition of her eldest 
daughter, to embark with her family for England, 

Had Havelock been in a position to follow the Sd?^*‘H!lveb’ck 
dictates of prudence, which the state of his health 
strongly recommended, he would have accompanied her. 
He ]\ad been twenty-six years in India without any opportu- 
nity of recruiting his strength by a visit to England. His 
constitution, which was feeble when he landed, had been 
sliattered by six years of severe mihtary campaigning. In- 
deed, the mnrvcl was, that witli the seeds of disease in him, 
lie should have been enabled to survive the wear and tear 
.of the Sikli and Adrian wars. At Bombay, as he said, “he 
could act for himself, and live as a Christian ought to do ; ” 
but it was a life of extreme, pcrliaps also of imf)rudcnt, ab- 
stemiousness, as well as of incessant official toil. In Sep- 
temlxir of the present year, however, he experienced so 
dangerous an attack of illness, that his medical advisers con- 
sidcM’cd it ]io longer safe for him to remain in India. He 
was obliged therefore, though not without great reluctance, 
to make up his nmid to return fortlnvith to England. On 
the 1 Otli of Se[)teniber he wrote to Serampore : — 

“ I am feeling very fe(4)le to-day, and must therefore be brief. 
I wish my laM, letter from India could impress on you the necessity 
of not doing that wliich I have done, wearing mind and body to 
rags with over hard work in a bad climate. I have had a severe re- 
turn of my vertigo and palpitation of the Imart. Two doctors liad 
before agreed that 1 must go to England at once. It was now, 
therefore, decreed to assemble a board, and to make me strike work 
without delay. So, 1 have got leave, and propose, if life and 
strength be spared, to embark for Suez on the 1st of October. I am 
now paying the penalty for three years of carelessness for the 
future at Simla. At Bombay I have done my best to retrieve all, 
hut sickness or death, as God shall order, has overtaken me in the 
midst. The doctors do not tell me that they suspect any organic 
0 
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disease of any kind, but that my disorder is an enfeebled constitution, 
the result of upwards of twenty-seven years of hard work under an 
Indian sky. I liave for the present saved the life of my dear 
Pussy [the eldest daughter] by sending her home in April, and if I 
sink mySelf here, or on the journey, T still hope to pay everybody. 
For Hannah and my children there will remain my pension of 100/. 
per annum and — faitli in God.” 


Havelock embarked for England in October, 1849, and 
reached London on the 5th of November. The following 


HaveFook em- 
barks for Kiig- 
land. His corre- 
epondcnce. 


extracts from his correspondence, during his re- 
sidence of two years in England, and on the con- 
tinent, will serve as an index to his feelings and 


opinions : — 


London, 7tli Nov. 1840. 


‘‘ I have much cause to be thaukfid for the circumstances of my 
voyage and joiirhey. 1 reached this truly splendid capital on the 
anniversary of the meditated treason by gunpowder, some hours 
short of one month and two days after leaving the Apollo Bunder 
at Bombay. The Bed 8ea was like a mill-pond, l)ut hot as had 
been the rocks at Aden. In Egypt 1 found the fervours of an 
Indian sun. But tired in Alexandria of being cooped up on board 
sliip, I took the French steamer to Malta and jMai'seilles, travelled 
through France to Boulogne, and ])y steamer across the channel, and 
up the Thames ])y Ingress Park (now the seat of Alderman Ilarmer) 
to London Bridge, tn health and strength I have, by God’s blessing, 
greatly improved. I had my lirst interview with the priuei[)al at the 
Horse Guards yesterday, and hope to see my physician, Martin, 
to-morrow or the next day. He may send me to Cheltenham or the 
south of Fi'ance, but my calm conviction is that my long stay in 
India has reduced to a sln)rt span my days of exertion on earth. 
This, however, is in God’s hands. 1 have done and will do rny 
best for recovery, and if two or three years passed in England will 
restore me, will cheerfully go back to labour at Bombay.” 


His earliest visit was to Ins sistci*,Mrs. Creak, at Plymouth. 
He also lost no time in renewing his correspondence with his 
old friend Gardner, who has been ah'cady mentioned as his 
fellow-passenger to India in 1823, from wliose spiritual coun- 
sel he had derived the greatest benefit. 
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Plymouth, 24tli Nov., 1840. 

‘^My dear Gardner, — I hope you will not judge of my senti- 
ments on receiving yours of the 19th, with reference to the length of 
time it remained without an answer. It is indeed a deligdit to 
me to be once more in the same land and neighbourhood with you, 
and to communicate with you again. But I wished to be able to 
sa}^ something approaching to decision on the subject of migrating 
to Bath, before I wrote to you. 

1 will confess I do not like either the climate or the localities 
of this town, and the damp and constant rain are not very pleasing 
to one who has already got through one monsoon in the year 1849. 
But 1 find that some arrangements have been made regarding the 
education of my children, which bind us almost irrevocably to the 
spot until the ('ud of the year, if we are so long spared. After 
that time, 1 shall be at liberty to think of a change, and I shall in- 
deed rejoice if it ])e one which brings me nearer to you. 

“We have ordinances here and faithful preaching, no slight 
])lessings. But of the climate, 1 think as 1 thought of Devonshire 
twenty-seven years ago, — it is relaxing and enervating even in 
winter. Me assured that, as an old Indian, T.have learnt the ne- 
eessily of taking good care of my health. It has improved by my 
return to England, but had been so shattered by the last three 
years in the cast that the faculty did not promise me any consider- 
able clinnge for the better for the first six months. I seem, how- 
ever, to myself, to gain strength dail}^, though the progression is 
not rapid. • 

“ 1 s}’mpathise sincerely in all your distresses, bereavements, and 
losses. J too have my cares, regrets, and troubles. But we are 
journeying on, I trust, to the land where none of these exist, and 
to which the Saviour, who has been our hope on earth, shall there 
give us a glorious welcome. 

“Should we finally be able to emigrate in your direction, Mrs. 
Havelock and I will ask your kind assistance in obtaining for 
us such iiifoimation as we may stand in need of. I have returned 
li’om India as poor, the increased claims on me considered, as I 
W(mt to it ; but as full of hope, for time and eternity, as in the 
year in which our acquaintance first commenced.” 

“Pbrnioutli, .8r(l January, 18/50. 

“ The 25th of December and the 1st of January, of which I wish 
you and yours holy and happy returns, have found Hannah and 
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me, and all our tribe still here. I am not enamoured of the locality 
as such, at all, at all ; but it is recommended by various considera- 
tions. T dig] it, tliough I fear I do not, class first in my heart and 
mind, the excellent preaching of the Gospel which we enjoy under 
Mr. Nicholson. In purity, faithfulness and simple eloquence, it 
is not to be anywhere surpassed. Next, though the climate is 
damp and relaxing, yet my pliysician doubted, and wo also doubt, 
whethd' we could venture to face the severer cold of any more 
northern or eastern county. Tlien the necessaries of life, which in 
England are the main stress upon the purses of those who have 
fixrailies, are here cheaper than in any other part of England ; but, 
even here, the prolilem of bringing both ends into actual contact, 
is not under any circumstances easily solved. These things, as 
enumerated, are to be weighed against the want of good society, 
as it is called in the worldly sense, which I do not in the remotest 
way feel, and the vulgarity of residing in a place with as evil a 
name as Wapping.” 

Plymouth, 21 Feh., 1850. 

Lord Hardinge having in a letter to us given me renewed en- 
couragement to come and see him, I accepted the invitation of 
some kind friends of George Broadfoot, who reside in Begent’s 
Park, and set out for a wi'ck’s visit to London. Lord Hardinge 
received me very kindly the next day. He had just been visited 
])y 8ir William Gomm, whom he asked me to meet on the follow- 
ing Monday. The Viscount is looking stouter than when he was 
in Lidia, tliougli tliere he was not in bad case. I saw the proof 
prints of tiie picture of himself, sons, and nejihew, on the field of 
Eerozesliuhur, and had a good deal of chat about Indian affairs, 
lie complained of Captain Cunningham’s ‘ History of the Sikhs,’ 
yet urged me to plunge into histories. I could only reply that 1 
could not afford to pait with my bi-ead.” 

HavolocL was presented at the levee in March, by the 
Duke of Wellington. He was {dso elected a member of the 
Senior United Service Club, and was invited to 
of weiiiugto”''^' dinner given by the Club to Lord Gough, as 
well as to the bampiet given to him by the Coui’t 
of Directors at the London Tavern. The following letter 
describes his feelings on these occasions : — 

Plymouth, 4tli April, 1850. 

“ I have made two very interesting visits to London, the exciting 
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cause in chief being my desire to do something for my son Joshua. 
The late reductions have so clogged the wheels of appointment and 
promotion at the Horse Guards, that I resolved to besiege the 
India House. I have personally asked the aid of eighteen of the 
directors. This is a pretty extensive canvass, a.nd though I have 
got little but civil speeches, without the slightest promise of an 
appointment, I am resolved, by God’s blessing, to persevere. I was 
elected unexpectedly a member of the Senior United Service Club, 
and invited to meet Lord Gough, by whose side I had ridden in 
four general actions, at the banquet given him by the Court of 
Directors. I cannot describe to you my feelings at finding myself 
among so many old acquaintances, many of whom I had not 
seen for nearly thirty years, at the levee and at tliese two great 
dinners. There was also interest of another kind. In looking 
at the Duke of Wellington, and listening to his speech, 

1 iijii 1 o His romarks on 

nearly all that we have read of the ruined powers of the pmMic men 
JMarlborough, after his first paralytic seizure, seemed 
to bo realized. I never witnessed so affecting a spectacle of 
mouldering greatness. Ho is so deaf, that he seemed to me to 
niter prolonged inarticulate sounds without being aware of it. 
He begins, but rarely concludes a sentence, and where he breaks 
off in a period, the spectator doubts from his manner whether he 
will commence another, or fall down apoplectic in the next effort to 
begin one. The IMarquis of Anglesea spoke clearly and with a fine 
aristocratic intonation and emphasis. Lord Hiirdinge’s voice was 
sonorous as a bell, and his few short sentences put you in full 
possession of all that he meant to say. At the London Tavern, 
Lord John Russell delivered himself in brief, slow, and measured 
periods, tiddng time to think as he spoke; it was a pleasure to 
listen to him. But when kSir Robert Peel arose, and began to wind 
forth his classical and persuasive words, easily, fluently, rhetorically, 
and energetically, you saw before you at once the man fitted to 
govern this great country, ever ready for every emergency, with a 
large and strong grasp of mind, and inward sense of superiority, 
calculated to subdue everything, but the prejudices of the pocket! 
You could hardly be restrained from exclaiming aloud; Why is 
not that man perpetual Prime Minister of England? 

‘‘England appears to me to be more intensely aristocratic than ever. 
The great changes are, the rapidity of communication by locomotives, 
the extraordinaiy increase of the power of the press, the improved 
morality and decency of habits of the middle and lowest classes, and 
the accumulation of unions for the promotion of industry, conffort, 
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and decidedly of religion. Into the midst of this, a con(|iieror, old 
or young, a Lord Gough, or a Major Edwardes, dropt suddenly, be- 
comes, as formerly, a nine days’ wonder, but the mercurial surface 
of society will not long retain the impression. The wealthy and 
the great, under any pretext, are entirely wrapt up in themselves 
and their own interests. Avarice is the great idol, greater even 
than fame just now.” 

Plymouth, 6 Jimc, 1850. 

^^You will be sorry to hear that I have not since March been 
favourably advancing towards recovery. There seem to be paradoxes 
in the frame as well as the mind of man. Winter was pointed 
out to me by the faculty as my great enemy. But I hxced the cold 
weather manfully and improved every day. Spring has brought 
back my Bombay enemies, a disordered liver and shivering ague 
fits. I am now better, however, and have on the whole gained 
strength, so will not despair of being once more fit for service in 
India, though I must not be sanguine.” 

A few mouths after his arrival in England, he received 
Renewal of his the followiiig Icttei’ froiu his old selioolfellow at 
siJ wS No?, tlie Charter House, Sir William Norris, wlio liad 
deacon Hare. ' rctirod froiii public^ hfc, after liaving filled in 
succession the offices of Chief Justice of Cejdon, and Ee- 
corder of Penang : — 

Ban’ow Green IToiiso, 

’ 22 May, 1850. 

“My dear Havelock, — After a separation of nearly forty years, 
about half of which 1 have passed in the far East, — • and you I 
dare say a larger portion, I address you with the familiarity of an 
old friend and schoolfellow, of whose existence you may be ignorant, 
and whose name may perhaps have faded from your memory. And 
yet why should I suppose you have forgotten me since you, as 1 
left you at the Charter House in 1810, iue to this moment as fresh 
in my mind’s eye as if I had seen you but yesterday ? Nor were 
your own gallant exploits, or those of your brother, ‘ poor Billy,’ 
at all necessary to keep you alive in my recollection. If then you 
feel disposed for a brief renewal of our ancient fellowship, I trust 
you will contrive to pay me a visit here, there being no probability 
of my wandering to your distant locality, while business or pleasure 
must, I suppose, be occasionally calling you to London. 

“ I opened’ a communication some time ago with our old friend 
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and schoolfellow Hare, now Archdeacon of Lewes, and Rector of 
Hurstmonceaux, from whom I was grieved to learn that our poor 
dear Sam Hinds (whose cousin and namesake is the lately pro- 
moted Bishop of Norwich) departed this life little more than two 
years ago. Hare gave me an interesting little history of some 
of our old schoolfellows, — Thirlwall, Grrote, Waddington, and 
others, — and spoke in his letters with great interest of you, whom, 
until he heard the contrary from me, he had supposed to be no 
longer in the land of the living.” 

Plymouth, 25 May, 1850. 

“ My dearNorris,— Since my return to my native land in November 
last, after an absence of only two months short of 27 years, I have 
met with no more refreshing incident than the receipt 
of your friendly letter of the 22nd instant. It assured w! NorHs, 
me that the lapse of forty years had not sufficed to efface 
from your remembrance the traces of our early amity, and at the 
same time touched to strong vibration a chord which the damps 
and heats of India have not deprived of sensation, by the mention 
of so many names sacred to recollection, as associated with the 
trials and enjoyments of the period between the cradle and twenty, 
which many maintain to be the most arduous period of existence. 
I can truly say that I have not forgotten any of the Carthusian 
demigods of my early veneration ; and you. Sir Recorder, as little 
as any of them. Our friends are in fact to us ever the valued 
epitome of our kind. The rest may, and ought to be, the objects of 
our Christian benevolence, but it is only in tjie society of a chosen 
few that we ever feel quite at home, and I have often therefore 
ventured to repine that in the lands in which my lot has been cast, 
I have never been permitted to meet a single associate of my youth.* 
So be assured I do not exaggerate the estimate of my privilege in 
at last hearing from you. Of you I had heard before, for Marsh- 
man, whom I hastily visited on my way to Bombay, narrated to me 
the circumstance of meeting with you in Calcutta, and I then 
rejoiced to hear that you had not forgotten me. As he gave you 
the outline of my struggles in India, this will obviate the necessity 
of any egotistic detail. I will only say, that I wish I had in my 
heart a hundredth part of the thankfulness to Almighty Grod which 
is due to Him who shielded my head in twenty-two Indian tights, 
among them four of Gough’s smashing combats, and has brought 
me back alive to this island, after enduring for more than a 

* He appears to have inadvertently forgotten Sir William Macnaghten. 
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quarter of a century the fervours of an Indian sun. If I continue to 
mend, I hope to be in London in June, and then I will say with 
the same frankness with which you have invited us, that nothing 
can give Mrs. Havelock and myself greater pleasure than to come 
down on a visit to Lady Norris and yourself to Barrow Green. 

I am most curious to hear all that you have learnt of those who, 
boys in our boyhood, have since become distinguished men. 
Thirlwall, Grote, and Waddington, as historians, have taken a high 
rank. You would hear how far Sir William Macnaghten had 
reached in his line when he was cut off. I think often of the 
quintet who used to read a sermon by stealth in the dormitories. 
Pindar, the only one of tliem to whom I have not already referred, 
is, I hear, or was lately, residing at Bath ; and all, oven poor Hinds, 
have been spared to complete half a century.” 

The following letter was addi’essed to him by his old 
schoolfellow, Archdeacon Hare : — 

Athenaeimi, Waterloo Place, 
June 3rd, 1850. 

^‘My dear Phlos, — What a joy it is to know that you are in 
England, and that I may really hope to see you again, after a 
separation of nearly thirty-eiglit years, for so long is it 
Archdeacon Since wc parted at the Charter House ; and though 1 did 
see you for a few moments at dear Sam’s lodgings five 
or six years after, that brief meeting has never counted as a reality 
in my memory. I have continually longed to know what had 
become of you, to kn'ovv what fruit the bright and noble promise of 
your boyhood had borne. But I could learn nothing, except 
that you were in the army and had gone to India, which 
has been the grave of so many of our noblest English youth, 
as well as the field in which so many have unfolded the 
great qualities of their character ; and as I did not hear of 
you amohg the latter, I concluded you must have been among 
the former. Once, indeed, your name reached my ears from 
thence. In Lushington’s admirable book on ^the Affghan wars 
(as I thought it), he spoke of a work by a Limtenant Have- 
lock, if I remember rightly, but I felt sure your rank would have 
been higher ; and though he spoke highly of the ability of the book, 
what he said of the manner in which the writer regarded the natives, 
pained me so that I made up my mind that the book could not be 
yours, and therefore never read it. Many a time have I read over 
the three letters I had from you in former years, in 1812 and 1813, 
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but I became fully persuaded at length that they were the only 
traces I should ever find of you, till last Christmas brought me a 
letter from our dear excellent friend Daphne Norris, whom I had 
also long numbered among the departed, but who 1 found had 
been rising to the highest eminence in the Indian law, and whose 
letter showed that he had retained all the beautiful simplicity and 
modesty of his boyhood. From him I heard that you were living, 
that you were a Lieutenant-Colonel, and had had much to do in 
these grand Indian wars ; that you had married the daughter of that 
excellent man, Marshman ; and that you were coming to England 
before long. I have just heard from him, that you are living at 
Plymouth, having been in England since last November. It is a 
great shame that you should have been at home six months without 
letting me know of your return ; you ought to have known that 
even after a separation of thirty-eight years, it would be an exceed- 
ing delight to me to see again the dearest of all my old school 
friends. How soon will that bo? Are you to be in London before 
we leave it ? At all events you must bring your wife and children 
to Hurstmonceaux, and pay us a long visit in proportion to your 
absence. I long to see what you look like after so many years, and 
fancy you something like Lord Hardinge, whom I saw the other 
day at the grand dinner given to your noble old hero. Lord Gough, 
at the Mansion House. It was a magnificent sight, and many of 
your comrades were there. For myself, my life has been greatly 
blest in many ways. I have, of course, had my share in the sorrows 
of this life. You know that I went to Cambriclge in 1812. There 
I continued with an interval of two years, partly as student, and 
partly as tutor, till 1832. Then I became Rector of our old family 
living, Hurstmonceaux, the place where I had spent my childhood ; 
and tliere hope, God willing, to continue till I exchange the pulpit 
in the church for a bed in the church-yard. Meanwhile, I have been 
bearing my part in adding to the number of books under the 
weight of which men are acquiring a universal intellectual dyspepsia, 
and some of these I will send you when I know more of your 
whereabouts, that you may know, after so many years, under wliat 
constellation of thought you may expect to find me. 

'' God bless you. Tell me how your health has borne the Indian 
climate. Give my love to your wife and children, and believe me, 
‘‘My dear Col. Phlos, 

“ Ever your affectionate friend, 

“J. C. Hake.” 
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In July Havelock paid a visit to Ids friends, Sir William 
and the Archdeacon, and Sir WilUam Norris duly comme- 
morated, with poetic elegance, “ the meeting of 
commemorates the three friends.” In this tasteful ellusion lie 

the interview of, , . ,, tii*1 

the three friends brouglit iiD 111 I'cview tlic iiaines uiid tlie bright 

In verse. n 1 ^ ^ o 

career of the most eminent Carthusians of his day. 

Havelock thus describes his feehiigs on meeting with his 
old friends : — 

HaiTOw Green House, 17 Jiily^ 1860. 

“ Here Hannah and I have been sojourning with my excellent 
friend Sir William Norris, Archdeacon Hare and his lady being 
also inmates of this delightful old country residence. This meet- 
ing with the kind and valued associates of my youth, who have 
lived on into advanced yeans, useful in their generation, honoured 
and worthy of more honemr, has been to me and mine a source 
of much pure deliglit. J\Iy friend Hare resides in the rectory of 
Hurstmonccaux, which is very prettily situated, and has been 
decorated by his line taste with works of art, not ordinarily seen 
in the abode of a country clergyman. He has a library of about 
12,000 volumes. Norris resides in an old manor house, the pro- 
perty of a family of the name of Masters. It is situated in the 
most beautiful part of Surrey, both have been kind beyond de- 
scription to us all.” 

^^12 August, 1860. 

‘‘ My dear Norris, — As regards autobiography, or a few memorials 
of my somewhat chequered life, it has been my ofttimes deferred 
and renewed purpose to do something of tlie kind in a didactic 
way ; for though I am noljody, it has pleased God to make me 
the partaker of the fortunes, at various periods and in various climes, 
of men who have established their claim to be reckoned, each in 
his wajj somebody. A little sketch for you I will at all events set 
about at once.” 

Havelock resided for some weeks at 16 , Albert Terrace, 
Bays water, and was then ordered by liis medical adviser to 
Havelock goes to ^cpali’ to Scliwalbacli, situated between Ems and 
Germany. Wicsbadcu, tliG hist iicAv fovonrite of the German 
springs, for the restoration of debilitated constitutions. He 
started for tlie continent in the middle of August, and liis 
first letter was from the — 
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Field of Waterloo, August 17, 1850. 

I have lived, after twenty-two fights, to write to you from this 
spot where a battle was fought, which was, perhaps, worth them 
all. We have given a day to the field. There we found Hougomont 
looking nearly as it must have looked the day before the great 
conflict, excepting that the low forest has been cleared away, 
from which Prince Jerome’s troops issued against it. La Hayc 
Sainte, Braine la Leude, La Belle Alliance, and Fischermont, do not 
in reality destroy a single vision of the reader of the bulletins, the 
despatches, Siborne and Alison; but the gasconading Belgians 
liave perpetrated an awful atrocity against one of the fairest monu- 
ments of history. They have cut down and scooped out the earth 
of the position between the points of Hougomont and La Haye 
Sainte, for tlic purpose of building it up into a vast pyramidal 
mound, which they have surmounted with their national lion.” 


Ems, 27 August, 1850, 

My dear Norris, — As soon as we had reached this place of our 
temporary sojourn, I set apart a few hours to give you, according to 
your desire, a short sketcli—a sketch or map— of my rather busy 
life. I have dotted things down most hastily, without the least 
pretension to lucid arrangement or attention to style, jumping 
as you see from the first to the third person, and back again, 
—‘wild without rule or art.’ Very much indeed is left to the 
imagination, but if this sketch were filled up with details, even 
in the hasty manner of my short memoirs M my late brother, 
it might make a volume, perhaps not wholly without interest.” 

Ems, 14 Sept., IS-I^. 

^ “ T was in such haste to get to tlie waters, that I passed by Bonn, 
without stopping an hour, thougli Hare had given me an introduc- 
tion to Chevalier Bunsen, whom I should have found there or 
at Cologne, holiday-keepings All our party were as much delighted 
with the banks of the Bhineas Childe Harold had j^repared us to 
be. I have placed myself under the medical charge of Dr. Soest, 
whose praises were sung to me by Sir Willoughby Cotton, in the 
Deccan, when I proposed to come home early in 1848 . I found 
him at Ehrenbrietstein, and he visits this place daily. I have 
gone, and am going through a cour.se of Hombourg saline and Ems 
alterative waters, and take the mineral baths. Soest fixes Saturday 
week for the termination of this act of the training, and then 
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dictates a fortnight’s residence at the new place of resort, Langen- 
Schwalliacli ; which is now pronounced to possess in the fountain of 
the Stalil-brun the finest tonic in Europe. The last stage of cure 
is to devour all the grapes of all the vineyards between PTankfort 
and Jkidon-Baden ; but as I must return to England to look after 
my sou Joshua’s interests with the Court of Directors, I shall not 
perha[)s be able to perpetrate this last finishing enormity of fashion- 
able empiricism.” 


Bloomsbury Street, Bedford Square, 
nth Nov. 1850. 

‘^You will perceive that we have changed our residence, which 
is soon ex[)lained. This is tin; time for the distribution of the 
patronage of the East India Company. So, after drinking the 
waters of Ems and Scliwalbach, and taking baths at Schlangenhad 
with much advantage, and visiting PTankfort, Mayence, and Wies- 
baden, we descended the Khine to Bonn, where we found the oppor- 
tunity of leaving our three younger children under the kind charge 
of IMrs. Brooks, the widow of an officer of the Bombay army. We 
are not without hope of obtaining a cadetshi]) for my second son, 
and I expect to get audience of tlie chairnum, Mr. Shepherd, the 

day after to-morrow. Y'ou shall hear the result I have 

said that I hav(‘ ])rofit('d much in point of health by the wat(TS 
and baths of Nassau. YYsterday 1 saw Martin, who apj)roved of 
all Soest’s treatment, and thought me much, indeed wonderfully 
better, but he and the German sage both agree that another year’s 
drinking and bathing is indispensabhi to my complete restoration. 
We are close to Bloomsbury chapel, and not very far from the India 
House, and when T am in aristocratic mood, I can migrate occasion- 
ally to the Senior United.” 


^tBloomi<bury Street, 12th Nov. 1850. 

My dear Norris, — I was present last evening at the very in- 
teresting ceremony of commencing the building of a new chapel 
letter to Sir w denomination, at Hammersmith. I have had 

Norris, Nov. 12, fcw oppo) tuuities of witnessiiig such things since I 
came to England, and was pleased with the earnest- 
ness of all in the great cause of vital religion. My impression 
was, that while such a spirit pervades even a portion of the people, 
the Pope has not a chance, and that we do not need the patronage 
of Her Majesty’s ministers and of acts of parliament, coadjutors 
whom I ever regard with suspicion.” 
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Bloomsbury Street, 12tb Nov. 1850. 

‘‘My dear Norris, — Your kind letter of the 9th duly reached 
me, and Mrs. Voigt soon after brought me up your thoughts in 
blank verse. They are very modest thoughts of your- 
self, thoughts certainly not beyond the deservings of Norus, Noi[ i?,‘ 
our valued friend the Archdeacon, and very flattering 
and even exalting thoughts of the old Major of Foot. It is 
in great truth a solid encouragement to any man to find himself 
thus remembered and scanned through the softening and im- 
proving medium of an enduring friendship, after a separation 
which it almost makes one giddy to think had stretched out 
through forty years well told. Well nigh forgotten by the Govern- 
ment which I have served thirty-four years, and recpiited by 
the ill will of some of the ‘ geese whom I have helped to make 
half eagles,’ it is consolatory to me to receive the cordial hero 
worship of the muse of Barrow Green.” 

“13tli November, 1850. 

“IMydear Norris, — I have let my unfinished letter run into 
another day, whilst I was wooing tlie Directors, I fear, without 
prospering in my suit. . . . The honest and reasonable portion of the 
indignation excited at the present moment against the interference 
of the Pope, is, as it appears to me, national and not religious. 
Our sturdy middle and lower classes, in particular, deprecate in 
high strains the exercise of any power emanating from an Italian 
prince in tliese realms. But as regards religion, there is no fair 
ground for interposition. ... As there hath b^en long, is now, and 
probably will be for much time to come a Pope, I see uot, if he 
be a conscientious Pope, how he could nej^ct the duty of inter- 
ference with liis numerous and increasing family of papists in 
England. He does not appear to have presently meddled with 
any one else but those who call him tlieir spiiatual fithcr. As 
for the matter of future conversion, he is perpetually bound to 
attempt it. I do not sec that he has done anything against the 
Queen’s supremacy. She is supreme in religion only over the 
members of the Established Church, not the Papists. But when 
Parliament meets, 1 hope the bench of bishops may be invited to 
lay their hands on their Eearts, and say whether they verily lielieve 
that the forward movethent on the part of Pome has, or has not, 
been brought about by acts of some of their own bod}^ or of some 
of their own clergy, with tlieir connivance, or in consecpience of 
their supineness ; whether the movement is not to be accounted 
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for in a very different way from that of the false prophet to the 
mountain, and whether it is not precisely because they would go 
to Home that itome has come to them. 

Badly iiavo I repaid your soft verse with my ci’abbed prose ; 
yet believe me, ever your faitliful friend, 

“ H. H.” 

* ^^Bonn, Prussia, lOtli January, 1851. 

“ Your letter of the 20th November has found me once more 
established on the margin of the truly noble Khine. I was grati- 
fied to find from it how pleasant and interesting your visit to 
Ceylon had been. The hearts of all well-wishers to India are with 
you when it is announced that you have at last commenced your 
railway, arid that there will soon be a station within three quarters 
of a mile of the old house at Serampore. The advantages of an 
electric telegraph in keeping the affairs of your vast Indian empire 
in hand, may Ire appreciated by comparison, when I advci't to the 
fact of our having yesterday, the loth of January, got by such 
means, via Trieste to London, and thence to us by rnil^a inec/s of 
intelligence from Bombay of the I7th December. 

“ I told you in my last letter, how well the chairman of the 
court, JMr. Shepherd, hail bihaved to me in nominating my son 
Joshua, a Bengal cadet. But no sooner ha<t I receivi'd this boon, 
than fartlua* reflection convinci^d me that, under the present cir- 
cumstances, chiefly with I’eference to my expected ladurn to India., 
1 ought to have seiit^the boy to Bombay. »So 1 determined not to 
permit the dread of being accused of vacillation to prevail over my 
conviction, and went down to Shepherd aga.in. He was closetti'd 
with Lord Hardingc, as it happened, and when his Lordshij) came 
out, he congratulated me on my good fortune in having got a 
Bengal cadetship, and when I told him my change of purpose, 
fought the battle of the Supi’eme Bresideiicy manfully. But I 
would not give in. An exchange was effected, and on the 20th 
Joshua took his departure for Bombay. 

have had very serious thoughts of retiring altogether. The 
sale of my majority would only give me 5000/., and on the interest 
of this I could not live. But 1 might get from tlie regiment about 
2000/., to retire on the full pay for life, to which privilege a limited 

* It may ho necessary lo remind ilio reader, that all Ilaveloclds letters wliicli 
are given without any distinct address, were written to the writer of this 
Memoir. 
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number of old officers are admitted. I could just exist on it, shut 
out, of course, from all further hope of promotion or professional 
exertion ; and in case of my death, my family would still be entitled 
to the same scale of pension, viz., 70/. per annum for Hannah, and 
20/. to each of the three younger children till they reached the age 
of fourteen. To adopt this course may appear to be prematurely 
throwing up the game, but it is to be considered on the other side 
that the expense of my return to India will be considerable, and 
that the result might be, I will not say, death in harness in a few 
months, but the even more appalling alternative, as far as the 
interests of my family are concerned, of being compelled to return 
once more to England by absolute inability to work. I have no active 
disease of any kind, and eat, drink, sleep, and walk like a man of 
forty; but I have too good ground for fearing that the sun of India 
would at once bring ])ack my nervous affections, which liave been 
coaxed away by a change of climate, but not subdued. I trust I 
shall be guided to act aright. 

My fre(|uent visits to the India House during the last year 
have made me pretty well aapiainted with the leading men and 
the constitution of the (iovemment. Shepherd, though only a ship- 
captain of yore, brought forward by Sir Charles Eorbi's, is decidedly 
one ot the host men of business among them, perhaps the best. 
The interv('ntion of the Court, as a body, between tiie Ministers and 
India, is advantageous to the country as preventing party influences 
reaching it, saving the patronage from being entirely jobbed 
away for votes in pailianient, and affording a chance of someknow- 
le(lge of India ])eing brought to the task of governing it. Eut the 
piivileges of the proprietors ot stock are a ])ure and unmixed mis- 
chief. As a Court their proceedings are, and ever have been, abso- 
lutely ludicrous ; as a constituoncy, they are disposed rather to elect 
jobbers than the many great and good men who have subserved the 
interests of their country in India, and would display the most 
useful talent in managing its affairs if they belonged to its home 
government. The Conqiany has long since ceased to trade, yet 
city interest continues to return merchants, bankers, shipowners, 
and captains, withniow and then a petulant old soldier, who never 
commanded in any battle in India, but is connected with tlie iiro- 
prietorial families.” ^ 


noun, 4tli Fuhrmny, 1851. 

“Poi-Ronally I liavc niticli reason to l)e gi-atefiil for the usage I 
met with at the India House. Though a (iueen’s oflicer, iny claim 
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on tlie score of services was everywhere listened to with attention, 
and my name and career seemed to be more familiar to the 
bankers, merchants, civilians, and ship-captains of Leadenliall- 
street, than to the martinets and aristocratic soldiers of the Horse 
Guards, whose more immediate concern they were. Slieplierd, to 
whom I was personally unknown, I must ever praise, for the hand- 
some, disinterested way in which he took my case in hand. My 
success was after all a ‘ near thing.’ The chairman had promised 
his last disposable cadetship to Coiitts Majoribanks, of the great 
banking shop in the Strand, and it was only through that gentle- 
man’s acc(^pting for the youtli he patronised an Indian navy ap- 
pointment, that Shepherd could at la,st serve me. I shall ever look 
back oji the period of my solicitation among the circular cells of 
the twenty-four with sentimentsof gratitude for their consideration, 
and patient attention to my claims, even when they were unable to 
do anything to meet my wishes. The chairman was particularly 
kind. He not only took much trouble to hunt up an appointiruiiit 
for me, but bore my change of mind with exemplary ]jatience. He 
invited me down to the Addiscombe examinations, which interested 
me much, and where 1 met hTederick Abbott, Herbert Edwardes, 
and many other old ac(|uaintances. . . . All this notwithstanding, 
and though Alison has praised the constitution of the Court of 
Directors as the best form of governnient that human ingenuity 
could devise for the su])crvisionof a distant, extensive, and growing 
empire, it does appear to me that these rulers ought to bo elected 
by a larger and more independent body of electors. At j)resent, a 
considerable number of the votes is, under the name of the ‘ house 
interest,’ in the hands of the body already efc^cted. Each director, 
too, comes into office laden with promises and engagements, and a 
class of persons is elected who may be characterised <as honest, 
pains-taking, right-minded, and even able men, but in many cases 
devoid of that local information so needful for the discharge of 
their duties. We have lately been given to understand that the 
Board of Control undertakes to do the peace and war business, but 
this only increases the necessity for having men in the Court who 
might have minds large enough to form their owii opinions on great 
political (|uestions. But no one can feel more deeply than myself 
how valuable the body is, as interposing between the utter misgo- 
verninent of a Secretary of State’s office, and preventing the 
patronage from being wholly bartered for party interests. I would 
desire only to see the composition of the Court improved, which I 
think can only be effected by a change in the elective constituency. 
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As to the qualifications of the elected, it might also include the 
lawyers and merchants of the Presidencies, as well as the servants, 
civil, military, and naval, covenanted and uncovenanted, of the 
Company, hut a specific residence in. India should be held in- 
dispensable. Perhaps election for life would after all be preferable, 
and the evil of superannuation be more tolerable than that of con- 
tinual change.” 

Bonn, 19ih April, 1851. 

‘‘I mentioned in one of my letters that I had escaped the 
horrors of being once more purchased over in my old age, by the 
kindness of Norris, wlio had lodged the money for my lieutenant- 
colonelcy. We were too late however. Byrne had already come 
under an engagement to retire, and Major Mansfield had, as I am 
informed, unconditionally paid him all the money over and above 
the regulated price. When I became aware of this, I was of course 
in a dilemma. It would have been hard upon old Byrne, who is 
about half a degree more broken than myself, to stop the purchase in 
this stage, and if I had taken the lieutenant-colonelcy, it must have 
been at the expense of Major Mansfield, who had without reserva- 
tion paid heavily for it in hard cash, and would not have got it 
after all. JAjrtunately there was time to withdraw my name once 
more from the purchase list. I suppose Byrne’s resignation will 
arrive via (Southampton, and that on the Friday thereafter I shall 
see a youth of some sixteen years standing in tlie army, gazetted 
over my head as lieutenant-colonel. Major Mansfield is, as I am 
t<d(l, for I never made his ac( plain tance, a clever man and a good 
officer. I was purchased over, as I used to say, by three sots and 
two fools, so that I presume I must persuade myself that it is a 
pleasant variety to be superseded by a man of sense and gentlemanly 
habits. Be this as it may, the horror of an old soldier, on the 
point of having his juniors put over him is so sensitive, that if I liad 
no family to support, and the right of choice in my own hands, I 
wouhl not serve one hour longer. As the case stands, I have only 
to reconcile myself as speedily as possible to the dispensation. The 
thing is of the Lord. My health, God be praised, is considered to 
be firmer; I myself almost hope it is so. But a week’s Indian sun may 
tip me over again. However, it seems to be my duty, if I can find 
the means, once more to renew the struggle at Ihunbay. As soon 
as I succeed in paying off every claim, and accumulating a small 
sum over and above my full pay, or the price of my commission, 
I shall consider I have laboured enough, and have a right to get 

P 
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into some little nook like this which we now inhabit, to wear away 
my remaining days in peace, and in hopes of a better kingdom.” 

‘‘ Kisseiigen, lOtli July^ 1851. 

“ Here I and mine are in a new locality. Up to the beginning 
of this month, or thereabouts, I had made such advances in health, 
that every one around me was remarking how stout, young, and 
hale I was looking. But it was soon observed that I was getting 
too stout, and I began to suspect myself, that there wds disorder 
lurking under the rapid increase of embonpoint. At last, after a 
short excursion up the Bhine, and walking with great delight up 
to the top of Draclienfels, and back, inflammation made its appear- 
ance in one of my feet, and the German leech whom I consulted, 
considered it to be a critical demonstration of something wrong in 
the constitution, and he was of opinion that the waters of this place 
were the only sovereign remedy in this case. I have now been 
drinking the waters and taking baths at intervals for a week, but 
these processes and the strict regimen on which T am kept, have 
tanked my cheeks again effectually, and I am loolcing once more 
the image of Bombay in the month of May. But I trust [ have 
made some advances towards cure, though I cannot hope for any 
permanent result under a month. It was so utterly inexpedient 
that I should return to India in the first week of October, the very 
worst month of the year at Bombay, that I wrote to the Adjutant- 
General to extend my leave to the end of 1851, proposing to leave 
England on the 20(h November. To this the great iron Field 
Marshal at once assented, — ‘with the understanding that ho em- 
barks in the November steamer,’ being however appended as a ‘but’ 
subjunctive.” 

“ Nuroiukorg, IGtli Au^mst, 1851. 

“ We came from Kissengen in alternate sunshine ajid storm up 
the valley of the Main and Keiguitz to Bamberg, from one of the 
‘towers of which poor Berthier, ‘the goo.se converted into half an 
eagle’ by Napoleon, broke his neck, and passed on at once by rail 
to this far more illustrious Jellalabad of Gustavus. It has recovered 
the horrors of the thirty years’ war, and is now flourishing. I have 
seen Wallenstein’s position at Zindorf. The efforts made for the 
defence of the city are truly astonishing. The Imperialist and the 
Swede, the latter much the greatest man, were both, I suspect, 
rather resolute and enterprising warriors than grand masters of 
their art. But Cjustavus’s upholding the Protestant faith by his 
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determioed hold on this place as a centre of operation, ranks full 
as high as an achievement, as either the fights of Leipsic or Lutzen, 
which were simply parallel assaults in line ; or the passage of the 
Lech, which indicated successful daring rather than skill.” 

^^Bonn, September 2nd, 1851. 

‘‘ T must not attempt to form a judgment of what the deluge of 
.saline water which I .swallowed at Kissengen has done for me, as 
I am told the effects are not to be appreciated until a full month 
lias elapsed from the period of being steeped in diurnal brine, and 
pouring muriate of soda fresh from the bowels of the earth down 
the human throat. But I have to be thankful to Almighty God 
for feeling at the tiine pre.sent as well as an old Indian and not, 
very youthful person can hope to feel at his years, and under his 
circumstances. Tf it be the will of Providence, 1 shall embark at 
Trieste on the 27th November, and hope to land at the Apollo 
Bunder (^erit mild inagnus Apollo’) on or about the26th December. 

^ Let not him who putteth on his armour boast like him who jmtteth 
it off,’ But we will see what can be done to work our way to 
freedom from liabilities, and the pro.spect of repose in a Swiss or 
Tyrolese cottage thereafter. Of Knglaiid I must never venture 
to thiidc. 

“ Bonn, August ITtli, 1851. 

^LMy dear Norris, — The secret of«the intended brevet of the 9th 
November has already so far transpired, as to jn.stify its being 
acceptc'd as truth, that- it will be large, and leaTl to the vacating of 
a great many good situations, and create much regimental promo- 
tion. Four or five Queen’s A. 1). C. will almost without doubt 
reach the rank of Major-General, and therefore vacate their po.sts 
in the .suite of Her Maje.dy. I really am not ambitious enough 
to desire such an eminence, if there were any other road by which 
I could attain the rank of (Colonel before extreme old age, or even 
hope to enjoy the competence of a Major-General. But there is 
none. My obtaining this step by special brevet would leave me 
just wheie I am as to staff employ, and I should be no worse off 
as to regiment:il promotion. While on foreign service in India, 
the ceremony even of attending at court is dispensed with; so the 
thing resolves itself into the honour, and the rank of Lolonel. I hope 
I am not disloyal when I attach the higher value to the latter; 
for whatever my rank, I am Her Majesty’s servant, which I ought 
to consider honour enough ; but the rank of Colonel improves the 
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hope of ultimate promotion and command in India. I believe if 
votes were collected from among tliose with whom 1 have served 
in Indio, the majority would decree that my services entitle me 
to ask f(jr the step— I ahnost think the opinion would be unani- 
mous. But this will little avail without some powerful intercession. 
Will you venture on trying what can be done through the Chancellor? 
He must have had many a more hopeless case in hand during his 
experience. Ilis personal influence with the Queen is good, owing 
to his connection with the late Duke of Sussex, and this is a species 
of interest to which the Horse Guards cannot turn a deaf ear, 
though to claims of service they often, alas, do ! Hart’s Army List 
tells better than 1 can tell, where I have been, and what done and 
won. So I can only say, I leave my case in your hands, if you 
think you can do anything in it.” 

Havelock did not, iiowever, obtain the rank of Colonel on 
this occasion. If it Inid been bestowed upon liini, it 
would have placed Ifnn in a position in the army to en- 
title him, six years after, in tlie height of tlie India mutiny, 
to a liiglier command than that of Jlrigadier-General. 
He paid a ])arting visit to England, took haive of Lord 
Hardiiig(‘, Sir W. JSTorris, and other fritaids, and returned 
to Bonn to ])repare for his voyage to India. He felt 
that it would be impriuhaii for liini to take out l)is family, 
consisting of two daughters, tvhose (Hlucation was not finished, 
and his youngest son, nn(k‘r five years of age, whose (Klucation 
had not begun. It was, therefore, determined that Mrs. Have- 
loc‘k should remain in Europe in charge of the hiinily. To 
a man of Havelock’s domestic attachments and aflectionate 
sympathicis, this separation from his family was a, source of 
tlu; most poignant regret; but lie submitted to it with re- 
signation, as a matter of Christian duty. With a lieavy 
heart he quitted Bonn on his way to Trieste, and travelled 
leisurely through G(*rmany, visiting the battle field of 
Leipsic, the gallery at Dresden, the monuments at Prague, 
and the objects of interest at Vienna. Writing to his wife 
from Frankfort, he says : — 

I arrived here this evening, and hope to get on to Leipsic to- 
morrow ; but have really lost all desire to see anything, or eiupiire 
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about anytliiiig, for I have no one to whom I can communicate my 
feelings of pleasure or pain. I ought not to write thus, liowever, 
because it will grieve you. I have commenced this journey under 
(lod’s guidance, and not an effort on my part shall be spared to do 
something for you and my little ones. If you knew what I have 
endured since 1 parted with you, I fear it would give you pain, but 
my God will support me. Eemember, I am not the only one who 
sinks thus when separated from those dearest to him. Eead the 
account of the great Marlborough under such circumstances. But 
I have .Tesus Christ to trust to, and His presence to comfort me ; yet 
in this mortal state we do feel keeidy. Pray for me.” 

lie wrote to Mrs. Havelock in tlio same strain from 
Leipsic on the 30th October: — 

“The bitterness of parting, my position after so many years, which 
renders it unavoidable, and, I fear, not a few doubts about the 
worldly future, })assed in rapid succession through my brain, which, 
without being in the least fevered, was so wrought upon that I 
never slept a single second. Rut 1 did indeed find sweet relief in 
the thought of meeting you in that better kingdom, for all earthly 
meetings are uncertain, and only terminate in longer or shorter 
separations. ... I know not what lies before me, but I do feel that 
we are both in the path of sacred duty.” 

Ou reiichiiig Vienna he wrote to her again : — 

“ Vienna is a very sphaidid capital in popuhition and extent — 
the streets well-built and clean ; the public buildings stately, 
though generally without architectural beauty; and the environs 
higldy picturcs([ue. The churches are many of them magni- 
hcent; and the cathedral of St. Stephen’s, the spire of which 
I ascended this morning, is far finer than Cologne or Ulm. The 
presence of the mighty Danube gives the city a noble air. The 
ilelvedere palace and its gardens are grand, though not highly 
tasteful. The gallery in it is fille<l with a very numerous collection, 
in strikingly good preservation, rich in two splendid Raphaels, two 
excellent Correggios, a masterpiece of Titian, and a perfect galaxy 
from the studios of Rubens, Vandyke, and the great Venetians; 
one very fine Murillo ; and numerous pictures of Jordaens, and the 
Bolognese and Flemish schools. There is likewise a charming 
Pietro Perugino, and a good Francia. But the collection is too 
numerous, that is, it has too many second and third-rate pictures 
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in it. But tell my girls I have now done with pictures, and 
begin to wish that I had left Europe without seeing any, for I fear 
such sights may unfit me for the stern duties which lie before me. 
Let them turn their hearts and minds to the great business of salva- 
tion, and learn to be practical persons, building their hopes of 
eartijfy satisfaction only on a s(‘nse of duty faithfully discharged, 
and their expectations of eternal blessedness on the merits of the 
Saviour. 

Now — though the word tears ray heart-strings — adieu ! May 
God grant us a happy meeting sooner than we expect! but if never 
on earth, in the presence of Jesus I trust we shall meet.” 

Havelock reaclied Bombtiy in December 1857. The 
voyage had im]3r()ved Ids healtli, and he resumed his duties 
in liigli spirits. 

“I am thankful to say,” he writes on the Gth of January, 
‘Ghat my general health has been good since I reached India. 
Haveiork returns woi'k, too, luis bccu light, indeed the mei’e 
10 B )inb.iy. pi'ctext foi’ woi'k ; but I suppose hard work and 
harass will come in due time, whilst my nervous distenipcratiire 
can end anywhere, but especially in a tropical climate, only 
in sudden death, or the loss of faculties and all bodily activity. 
Presently, however, I am well, and ouglit for this to be abun- 
dantly thankful, leaving future evils to the ordering of our 
great. task-master. 1 alhide to them only because it is my old 
soldier’s habit never to suffer myself or friends to be taken by 
surprise. The (’ommander-in-Ohief came down from Muha- 
buleshur a few days after I landed. Ife is certainly not so fresh 
and active as when, a major at the head of a battalion of the 5th, 
he repulsed the French cavalry at Elboden (see Na})ier); but this 
I am the less careful to remark, as all my sensations assure me 
that I am not quite the same man who, on the 7th Api il, 1842, with 
a handful of troops, held in check the flower of the Affghan horse. 
I can hardly guess how I should feel now with my back to the 
Urbab’s fort, where Dennie fell.” 

This allusion is made to the battle of Jellalabad on the 
7th of April, 1842, and it shows how keenly Havelock appre- 
ciated, after ten years, the hazardous position in which he was 
placed on that day when his support was diverted by Sir 
Eobert Sale to the attack of the fort, and he was left with 
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only a single company of Europeans to face Akbar Khan’s 
force, and to sustain the charge of his fine cavaliy. 

Havelock had not been more than a month at Bombay 
before all his military ardour was revived by the reports 
which came from Calcutta, of misunderstandings Hesenkg pmploy. 

n • nient in theexpe- 

With the Burmese, and the prospect ot immediate d.tiontoBurmah. 
hostilities. It was on the plains of Burmah that he had 
earned his spurs, and his bosom swelled with the hope of 
being again employed on active service in that country. 
On hearing that an expedition waa inevitable, he drew up a 
plan of the campaign, as he would have arranged it, and 
sent it to Serarnpore. It exhibited a thorough knowledge 
of the country and of the enemy, as well as that larger 
military experience he had more recently acquired on so 
many liclc^. He concluded by saying, As regards my 
being ennployed, I can only say that, old as I am, I am quite 
ready, at the sliortest notice, for an encounter with the new 
generation of Woongees, Muha Mengees, Muha Thilwas, 
Bundoolas, and Tliarawaddys. But I suppose Government 
will employ the Queen’s troops nearest at hand, that is, on 
or near the coast, and their brigadiers will, of course, 
be selected from those regiments. This is tlie invariable 
custom, from which I cannot expect that the consideration 
of my local experience or renown would induce Lord Dal- 
housie to deviate. I am, liowcwer, ready for anything.” 
He considered it his duty to offer his services to Govern- 
ment, but with little chance of success. Ilis appheation did 
not reach Lord Halhoiisie — who was his own war minister 
throughout this brief campaign, and brought it to a success- 
ful issue in eight months, at a cost of less than a million — 
till after all tlie arrangements had been completed, and it 
consequently fell to the ground. 

In April Havelock writes to Serarnpore : “ Of the hospi- 
tality of the people of Bombay I have every reason to 
speak with gratitude since my return. I go quite 
as much into society as is good for me, and KcyonIir‘^’ 
believe that I have benefited in health and 
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spiiits from seeing something of the world once or twice a 
week around tlie festive board. Balls I whohy repudiate, 
and make up for my absence from Government-house on 
sucli occasions, by being very regular in attendance at 
receptions. By the ‘ Auckland ’ j ust in, came, God be praised, 
good news of all dear to you and dear to me at Bonn. 
By til at vessel came also the Gazette, announcing my son 
Harry’s nomination to tlie adjutancy of the 10th Foot. He 
may well be glad to get that before twenty-two, which I 
gladly acccj)ted at forty, lie leaves me for Kuracliec, 
wlience he will steam to Mooltan, and dawk to Lahore and 
Wuzeeiubad on the Chenab, Avhere Colonel Franks — a hero 
of Sobi’aon, Mooltan, and Goojerat, nd Avho recomnKaided 
Harry to Lord Fitzroy Somerset — and his band of heroes, 
are to be found,” ^ 

The aflection which lie liore to his children is vividly 
iiav..iocv.i,.nor ill Ihe following letter to the “mighty” 

tohlslKiyCJeorgy. jiy tllC lUlbit of Calllllg llis 

youngest boy : — 

nil Jimo, 1852. 

“My dear (teorge, — Tins is your birthday, and I sit hej’e in 
sight of the house in which you were horn, five years ago, to 
write you a letter. My office is gone to IVionah, and I have 
iiothiiig to do but to think of yon. But your brother Josliua is 
very busy in the next room, reading jMahratta with bis pundit, 
liowever, lie says that he too will scrawl a note for you as soon as 
his daily studies are over. I dare say Harry is I'emeinhering you 
too, but lie, you know, is a long way off’ from ns now, in the 
Punjiib. 

“Now, tliougli a little, boy, you ouglit to have wisdom enougli, 
when you get these lines, to call to mind how very good God was 
to you on this day, in jireserving tlie life of your dear mamma, 
Avho was so sick that no one tliought she wotild recover. At that 
time, too, I was in very poor liealth, lait am now so much lictter, 
by God’s mercy, that I liave not liad any siiff’eriug to complain of 
since I returned to India, or indeed since I saw you last, when I 
got on board of my steamer at Bonn, to go up to Mainz, on my 
way to India. They tell me that now-a-days it is the hislnon for 
little boys like you to do no work until they are seven years old. 
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So if you are spared, you have two more years of holiday ; but 
then you must begin to labour in earnest, and I will tell you what 
you will have to learn ; the first thing Ls to love God, and to under- 
stand his law, and obey it, and to believe in and love Jesus Christ, 
since he was sent into the world to do good to all people who will 
believe in Him. Then, as it is likely you will be brought up to 
be a soldier in India, you will have to be taught to ride well, 
and a little Latin, and a great deal of mathematics, which are not 
easy ; and arithmetic, and English history, and French and 
German, and Hindostanee, and drawing and fortification. Now, 
you will say, this is a great deal, quite a burden, and a cart-load of 
learning. Jbit, if you are, from the very first, very industrious, 
and never let any clay, but the sabbath, pass over without tour 
hours’ diligent study, at least, you will soon find that the mountain 
of learning before you is cut down into a very little hill indeed. 

.... Do you, my liltlc George, though you should be the 
lowest man in India, in rank and worldly endowments, take care 
that you liave Jesus for your friend, and He will exalt you to share 
His glory in His kingdom. I am gralified by all that your mamma 
tells mo of your conduct and application to your studies. But 
remember that this is (\.fad age. Every one is going at a tremen- 
dous gallop, so you must not move slowly, if you would, like your 
bj‘otliers, Ixicome an officer, and be a credit to your name and 
country ... I have just returned from the tomb of the great 
man after whom you are named — Major George Broadfoot. 
He is called in the inscription on it, from th^ pen of his friend 
Colin ]\I‘Kenzie, ‘the foremost man in India,’ and truly in intel- 
lect and resolution he was. 

“ Read all the accounts of the battles of Alma, Balaklava, and 
Inkeriiuinn, and if by God’s bles.sing we meet again, I will explain 
them to you.” 

Havelock was now })hiced imder a new master. The 
Commander-in-cliicf, Sir Jolni Grey,-- whom he describes as 
‘‘the descendant of the Grey of Gndjy, wlio , 

Signed his name to the warrant for the execution S!™2r.in. 
of Charles the First, immediately under that of 
Cromwell” -was obliged, by an a] loplectic visitation, to 
return to England. He was succeeded by Lord Frederick 
Fitzclarciice. “Wc are all pleased with our new chief,” 
writes Havelock. “ Like his uncle Frederick, who did not 
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make much of his French and Dutch campaigns, but 
• managed affairs well at the Horse Gu«ards, he is exceedingly 
energetic and persevering. I like a man who begins by 
trying to establish a normal central school for a liundred 
soldiers’ children at Poonah, and is going to see three 
stations, in a parenthesis, next week. He has the duties and 
the interior management of a regiment at his fingers’ ends, 
and is at once most zealous and most gentlemanly in his 
deportment.” 

The writer of this Memoir having returned to England at 
the beginning of 1853, Havelock thus wrote to him on the 
23rd of February : 

As T am resolved to keep up a regular correspondence with you 
during your fniioxigh^ as the Honorable the East India Company 
Havelock’s cor- 1 wlll iiot ilsk fiiilure by not beginning well. 

So without delay I reply to the first letter received 
Kiigiand. you since you left the shores of India. I most 

cordially sympathise in your delight at having got rid for a wliilc 
of Indian labour, and seeing Egypt and England before you. Does 
it not look like a dream ? To me it seemed like a most lovely 
vision, though I was ill, and my prospects in every way de- 
pressing. ... I think you will find it pleasant and convenient to 
belong to the Oriental Club, or the Athenaium, if you can get into 
the latter in reason, able time. But you will judge for yourself, 
liemeniber only, I forewarn you, England is as coxcombical as ever. 
Nobody knows anybody without an introduction ; and the first 
thing is, the purse, the second the tailor, and the third, the address 
on your card.” 

Three months after, the India bill liaving been mooted in 
Parliament, he writes again : — 

‘‘ If I had 2000/. a year, I would live as my wife and children 
are now living, in a fraction of a house in a town on the Continent. 
Wealth and luxury in England outstare and outvote every other 
qualification. It is a land for millionnaires only. All others lose 
caste the moment they touch its shores, as the chains of a slave 
are said to fall off by a similar contact. ... As regards the future 
government of India, I confess my predilection in favour of some 
such plan as Lord Ellenborough proposed, getting rid of the double 
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government, putting an English politician — if acquainted with 
India, so much the better — at the head (what a head Lord 
Dalhousie would make !), and giving him advisers selected by the 
Crown from the services for life, independent, and exercising the 
patronage. But I see clearly that we are to have no such thing ; 
and we must therefore be thankful for having a third of the 
Directors men of experience, and appointed, that is, selected, not 
elected by that most despicable constituency, the proprietors, whose 
elections are the essence of ill-working jobbery, and the meetings 
in their Court a very ill-enacted farce. As for the Bill itself, there 
arc good principles in it, but they are not carried far enough. 
The appointment of a proportion of old Indians in the Court is 
good. But the truth is, that the best measure would have been 
abolishing the Court of Proprietors and their powers, and con- 
stituting a council, nominated by the Crown, of men of experience, 
indep(uidcut because possessing the patronage, and headed by a 
minister who could not have bullied them while their hands were 
so strong.” 

Towards the close of tlie year, anotlier brevet was talked 
of “ so loudly, that it was difficult to disbelieve it,” though 
Havelock hardly credited it. “ If,” he writes, Expe^tci brevet 
it went to the extent talked of, I sliould be 
at once well up «aniong tlu? full colonels. It would also 
pi'iuuotc, maintain, and create a vacancy in the adjutant- 
generalship. This mail, therefore, carries a few straight- 
forward lines from me to Lord ITardiiige, asking, in such case, 
not to be forgotten.” There was, however, no brevet. 

‘‘Your interview,” he wiites on tliis occasion, “with Lord 
Hardinge on my behalf demands my thanks ; my mind is relieved 
by the results. If a j u n ior officer had been made Adjutsint-G eneral 
for want of duo representation of my claims, I think I should for 
half an hour have been very miserable. All now is as right as it can 
he, under the circumstances. If there had been a brevet, it might, and 
probably would, have lifted me to the rank of full Colonel, and 
perhaps have made me Adjutant General. Three years hence, if 
I survive, I shall be sixty-two, so that I could not hope to be 
Major-General before seventy-one, an age I have no right to look 
to reach ; for though I tind sharp riding at our recent Chobham 
agreed with me as well as in 1846, yet I do not think so well of 
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my physical constitution. ... I am glad you like Bonn, a place 
which, like its sister city of Cologne, is susceptible of improvement 
hy a diligent system of conservancy, as we call it in India; but 
which, nevertheless, I am happy to find you agree with me in liking, 
on the score of the beauty of its vicinity, and you might have added, 
the salubrity of its atmosphere, and having within its walls some 
estimable people. It must have been a great liappiness to Hannah 
to have had you and your wife, even for so short a period, in the 
scene of oui* many tran(|uil days. She will have told you how 
like an accident it was that we ever came to reside there. But now 
you will have returned to London, or its ‘say-bathing’ suburb 
Brightoji ; how different now from 

‘ Hrif^diton, resource of tlie towii-jndcd lass, 

AVitli waters as clear ond p<dliieid as glass, 

Hut not quite so lit for rellection,’ 

as Horace Smith sung in 1812 .” 

Within six weeks of the tlafe of this letter Colonel Moun- 
tain was no more. A iiobhn* or more ex])cvienee(l soldier, 
Ilavfltx'k 8wk8 and a more amiable and estimable man, has s(;ldom 
ofAdjuunt-Genc- adoi'iied tlie ranks of the British army. lie died, 
troops. Oglander of the same corps, the Cameroniaiis, 

liad died some years before, amidst the regrets of all wlio 
had the jdeasure of his acqiiaintanee, or who knew liis cha- 
racter. Havelock looked forward, not witliout some liopo, 
to the succession. Lord Hnnlcriek Litzclarence generously 
offered to back his ap))lieation at Court, if, as lie said, 
Havelock “ really thought his words could prevail beyond 
his own deeds.” Ho liad already, lie said, when the question 
of the brevet was under consideration, taken the liberty of 
telling Lord Hill, tliat thongli lie should mucli regret to lose 
him, he hoped that consideration would not ]>i’event his 
lordshijfs giving liim liigher place. “ I hope,” writes Have- 
lock to the compiler of this Memoir, “ tliat yon will see 
Lord Hardinge. A very few words are siinicieiit. ' Moun- 
tain is no more ; there is the vacancy ; you know Havelock’s 
services, now is the time to promote him.’ Alas! Lady 
Lawrence died at Mount Aboo on the 14th of January. 
What words to write ! ” 
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At tlie interview wliicli Havelock had urged in this letter, 
and which woidd have been solicited and granted even if he 
had not suggested it, Lord Hardinge, with a generous cor- 
diality, admitted the claim of Havelock from his long ser- 
vices and his military abilities, to the post of Adjutant- 
General of her Majesty’s forces in India. He said tliat in 
1849, when Cureton fell, he liad represented to the Duke 
that Havelock was the fittest man for this post. But now 
tliere were other claims pressed on him from influential 
quarters. Colonel Markham, he remarked, was a formidable 
competitor. His conduct before Mooltan had given him a 
high position in military estimation, and made him aide-de- 
camp to the Queen, whicli of itself seemed to place him in 
the foremost rank of candidates. The claims of Colonel 
Lugard were also backed by the Commander-in-chief in 
India, who had nominated him temporarily to the vacant 
appointmel^t. Lord Hardinge said, in condusion, that he 
would give his best consideration to the matter, but was 
unable to bind himself by any promise. This was under- 
stood to dispose finally of the question, and Havelock was 
advised to ])ropare himself for disappointment. He wrote 
in reply, on the 2Gth of April, 1854 : — 

“ 1 have to thank you for the gallant and judicious fight you 
jiave made for me at the Horse Guards. Every point in my 
favour you pressed home and liandled well. Nevertiieless, I see 
aluiost beyond a dou])t, that Markham is to be the man. He is 
the son, I believe of a bishop, or archbishop, who was a tutor 
to some of the Royal taniily, and is, moreover, I fancy, backed by 
Lord Raglan. I saw him at Bombay, and a fine chivalrous 
fellow he certainly is ; and we fully agreed, that we wore not to 
({uarrel about it, wliichever might be appointed. So I am b('nt 
up to make the most of Bombay, if three years more of Indian 
life should be vouchsafed to me, and then I must endeavour either 
to get the value of a lieutenant-colonelcy and retire, or seek 
hon\e employment, a recruiting district, with 700/. a year, or a 

home staff appointment You see, I take at last a mercantile 

view of the profession of arms. How can I help it ? I have 
soldiered with heart and soul for thirty-nine years, and my country’s 
generals neglect me 
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“'I was inexpressibly shocked by Talfonrd’s sudden death on 
the bench. He was born, like myself, in 1795, and in April, 1813, 

Death of repeated to me, on the spot where it was written, 

Taifourd. w^ordsworth’s sonnet on Westminster Bridge, which, 
made me a Laker for life. Old Thompson too is gone — the 
alderman and member of parliament, — who reposed in the same 
apartment with my brother Will, Macnaghten, Babington the 
physician, Orote the historian, and myself.*’ 

Lord Hardinge, finding liimself under the necessity of 
appointing Colonel Markham adjutant-general, was detcr- 
k n vHork ap. milled, however, not to neglei^t Havelock. lie 
made {irrangements by whi(L tlie Qiiartermaster- 
lops. generalsliip of the Queen’s troops in India became 
vacant, and nominated Havelock to the post. At the same 
time Colonel Liigard was made aide-de-camp to the Queen, 
and received the appointment of deputy adjutant-general at 
Bombay. On hearing of the ajipointment, Havelock wrote : 

“ Our express has just brought me yours of the 8th April, an- 
nouncing that I am appointed the successor of Nicholls, Whitting- 
ham, and Sale, an elevation which 1 did not look for when 1 was 
lacqueying the heels of the last-named, as his adjutant, or writing 
his despatches. 1 thank God for the provision which this, in His 
goodness, promises for my family; and as I see there is a little 
disappointment lurking in your mind because I was not made ad- 
jutant-general (perhaps in my mind also), T must hasten to say, 
that if the Bengal pay and audit book, and my recollections, are to 
be trusted, the pay is pr(‘cisely the same as that of adjutant- 
general. I may reckon it an additional mercy, that in my sixtieth 
year I am, for once in my life, to have no work, with nearly 3000/. 
a year.” 

Oil receiving the appointment, Havelock left Bombay by 
the first steamer for Calcutta. ‘‘Yesterday,” he writes on 
the 30tli of May to Mrs. Haveiock, “ I took my 

Havelock pro- x i t i i i i • i 

ami visus^Sam- Josluia. 1 put liim Oil boaixl Jiis boat, 

and he and I parted with ‘ words and tliouglits,’ 
as Wordsworth says, ‘too deep for tears.’ God bless liim. 
If I were a beggar on a dunghill, it ought to be riches to me 
to have siicli a son. He is pious, without an ounce of affec- 
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tation ; a genuine child of God’s own sonship. He has very 
good abihties, good health, good habits. He is laborious, 
modest, self-denying, conscientious to the last scruple.” On 
his way from Calcutta to Simla, Havelock called at Seram- 
pore, and visited “ all its well-known spots ; the printing- 
ofFice, the manufactory, the college, all venerated scenes.” 
But of all the friends who had welcomed him on his first 
visit in 1824, there was not one left. To him, Serampore 
had been the magnetic pole of attraction for thirty years, the 
source of sympathy in sorrow, and of gratulation in pros- 
perity ; and it was with a painful solemnity of feehng that he 
now moved from spot to spot, amidst its hallowed recollec- 
tions, the only survivor of a generation that was past. “ I 
went,” he wrote to Mrs. Havelock, “ to the chapel, and saw 
the monumental slab to your dear mother’s memory, on the 
snme wall with that of Carey, Marshman, Ward, and Mack. 
I read two chapters in the Bible at the table before the 
])ulpit, and prayed alone.” 

While Havelock was proceeding to Sinihi, the London 
Gazette of the 20th of June announced the Havelock pro- 
brevet Avliich brought him on the roll of full 

11 TT 11111 n-i rank of brevet 

(‘oloneJs. He readied the head-(juarters of the 

army on the 8th of July, and was duly installed in the office 

of quartermaster-general. 

‘‘My duties,” he writes, «are literally nil My work averages 
two returns, and two letters per mensem ; but time never hangs 
heavy on my hands. I ride, when it does not rain a deluge, and 
when it does, am never without indoor occupation. Books attract 
me, even more than when I was a boy. But I am seriously 
thinking of your grave proposal of setting to at posthumous 

Markham is a fellow whom one knows in three 

minutes, and likes all one’s life afterwards. He is a rough-going, 
off-hand soldier. I have learned up here how well Lord Hardinge 
behaved about the adjutant-generalship, when Mountain’s pro- 
motion was expected. When no option was left him as to ap- 
pointing Markham, he secured me the other berth, which, under 
the ciicumstances, was doing much. Lugard has great claims, and, 
to make amends for his disappointment, has been very deservedly 
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made A. D. C. to the Queen, which brings him in at the tail of the 
brevet, and gives liim a rank he might otherwise not have attained 
for the next eight years. Lord Hardinge wrote him a very hand- 
some letter on the occasion, which I have seen here. 

“ The Dissenters have indeed gained a victory in the Oxford 
affair, which was the Sebastopol of High Church, — rather, I should 
say, the Cronstadt. In 1850, Peto drove Brock and me home in 
his carriage, after laying the first stone of the Hammersmith chapel. 
I opened out about the Baptists claiming the right of education 
and its fruits for their children at the two old universities. Brock 
thought they had enough in Loudon ; and Peto, then member for 
Norwich, assured me that such a proposition would not command 
six votes in the House of Commons. 

“I approach with pain the subject of Ilaniieah’s desire to come 
out to India. If it could be treated as a matter of inclination, I 
presume there could be no doubt, and would be no delay ; Cod 
knows, 1 have had enough of solitary life. But as a matter of duty, 
the question is far less tawfiUe, . . . But the strongest objection 
to any one coming out, is the precarious state of my health ; 
the question is not, when they are to come to me,* but wlnm shall 
I be compelled to return to them. T am quite ready, if it be Cod’s 
will, to die in India for my family ; but 1 cannot esteem it wise to 
bring them out to return on the Queen’s Widows’ 1^’und and my 
pension. I dare not now tell my doctor all my symptoms, lest he 
should send me summarily to England.” 

Colonel Markham did not long retain the olTice of Adju- 
tant-General. He was promoted in a few months to the 
Havelock Adj..- milk of Major-Geiieml, whicJi (uitailed its vneti- 
tlon, and Jjord Hardinge immediately nominated 

Death of Arch- , r i i i ° t nr i idkk tt 

deacon Hare. Havelock to tlio ])ost. ill Mai’cli 1 tS55, Have- 
lock, while at Simla., heard of the death of Archdeacon Hare, 
and immediately wrote to Sir William Norris: — 

“A fortnight ago, the Home News apprised me of the death of 
our dear friend Hare, an event which deeply affected me, though 
I feel that our loss is his exceeding great gain. Yes, — the 
quintet who read sermons together is now reduced to a trio, 1 think 
of sexagenarians ; at least, I shall enter that rank, it spared to the 
5th of April next. I had written to Mrs. Havelock, on learning 
that the archdeacon had left us for a better world, expressing my 
desire to know the particulars of his being called away. With these, 
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and the mournful tale of his being committed to the earth, you 
have now supplied me ; and much food for meditation, and many 
topics* for faitliful prayer they afford. Hd has been taken away 
from the 6vil to come ; for he was frail in body, and, as I could see 
when we were with him in Sussex, deeply pained by the theological 
strifes and backslidings of many with whom he was associated. 
Yet who shall forbid you and me to mourn for our old schoolmate, 
whose society was restored to us so unexpectedly, after a separation 
of forty years ! On my last flying visit to Hurstmonceaux, he told 
me, as I left his house, that he thought we should ^ next meet where 
we should part no more.' These were his very words, — I trust to 
be verified.” 

On the cunniversary of his wedding day in 1855 he writes 
tluis to liis wife : — 

Notwithstanding the reproach under which I live of being non- 
observant of notable days, T have not forgotten that, twenty-six 
years ago, not having l)ceii able to muster moral 
courage to run away against the tide in an Indian i^veiock.on^his 
canoe, I consented to give Miostages to fortune,’ and 
braved the worse dangers and difficulties of domestic life. I have 
not repented,' — that I will seriously assert and maintiiin. On the 
contrary, my submission to the ' yoke ’ has been the source of nearly 
all the satisfaction and happiness which retrospect presents to me 
on the chequered map of my sixty years’ existence. So, madam, all 
hail ! best of mothers and not worst of wives ; j^ccept my congratu- 
lations, and give me credit for the sincerity and warmth of the 
affection which urges me this day to pray for your temporal and 
eternal blessedness, and points to you as the foundation of my best 
recollections and hopes.” 

On the expiration of Sir William Gomm’s term of service 
as Commander-in-Chief, Gcmeral Anson was appointed liis 
successor. The Governor-General, having deter- 
mined that the Commander-in-Chief should ]ienc*e- ” 
forth remain at Calcutta, instead of proceeding to 
the north-west provinces, and Simla, all tlie establishments 
at liead-quarters were directed to move down to Calcutta, to 
await General Anson’s arrival. On the 29th of January, 1856, 
Havelock writes from Delhi ; “ Here we are, on our way to 
the City of Palaces. I only wait to see my ponderous 

Q 
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office establislimeiit fairly started by bullock train, to be 
off myself in the SQinewhat lighter carriage, which may 
carry me in six clays to General Anson’s r antechamber. He 
was sworn in, I hear, on the 24th instant” 

Havelock reached Calcutta in the beginning of February, 
and found his new chief a man of the most active habits 
and untiring industry; but ‘‘ since lie came liere he has been 
so exhausted by supreme and legislative council work, as 
to have scarcely time or strength to glance at the discipline 
and wants of my poor regiments.” ... On his route he 
wrote to Mrs. Havelock’s sister, Mrs. Eranclis, who was on 
her way to Burmah, — Dr. Brandishaving been appointed 
superintendent of forests So you are by this time on 
your way to the Shwey-dagon jiagoda, which for many 
monUie was the lirst object I gazed u])on on arising in 
the morning. You must let me know how you like Ban- 
goon, and your husband, his new, and I should say, in- 
teresting appointment. I do not consider Bangoon an un- 
healthy place. Our armies suffered there from causes which 
affect great masses, indifferently cared for ; l)iit not indivi- 
duals in civil life. If I am promoted to Major-General 
I hope to see Ilannali and the girls ; but to that beautiful 
jilace, Cffioutta, i/ it please God, they do not come — ever. 
It is only fit for Government secretaries and pariah dogs. 
I, as a soldier, go whither I am ordered ; but I will not, if 
I can help it, bring them to that Elysium.” 

About tlui same time Havelock wrote thus to Colonel 
Franks, who had in 1852, selected his eldest son,- then 
Letter to Colonel I^icuteuaut ill tlic 86th Foot, for the adjutantcy 
Franks. jjj,, j'egimeiit, the lOth Foot. Shattered 

health, and a young soldier’s not censurable desire to take 
part in the Crimean war, had induced him at this time to 
seek leave of absence to England. 


Camp Kalka, 9th Jan. 1850. 

‘^My dear Colonel, — Your letter of the 2nd instant has found 
me here. 
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“ I have ever considered it a great privilege for my son to have 
served under a commanding officer whose praise, when earned, I 
aliould consider valuable, as coming from one who hiis really main- 
tained a strict and effective discipline in his regiment, and despised 
that factitious reputation too often obtained in our army by the 
contemptible arts of concealing and conniving at acts of indiscipline. 

Your letter to my son would reach him at Bombay, for he was 
not to embark till the 4th of this month. He will carry it a;S a 
proud, and I trust useful, testimonial to the Horse Guards, and lay 
it before Lord Hardinge. Should you be employed in Eussia, I 
should form the hope, from what I saw of him at Simla, that he 
would make an effective staff officer.” 


It has been already stated that Havelock at one time 
despaired of reaching the rank of Major-General before 
the age of seventy; but, now, at the close of 1855 rank 

it threatened to come upon him earlier than ^ 
was desirable, in reference to his position as adjutant- 


“ I am just now,” he writes on the 27th December, ^Lat a moment 
of great interest as regards promotion. A certain reading of the 
Horse Guards circular of the 5th of May, 1855, would make me a 
Cploncl of the year 1850, upon my Aluharajpore brevet; that is, 
put me at once up to very near the top of thejist, and bring me 
far nearer the rank of Alajor-General than would be financially 
desirable for mo. But there is no waiving rank in the army, and 
a reference was made through Sir William Gomm on the point by 
the last mail. Now supposing that I am thus created ^ le general 
malgre lui,’ my next endeavour would of course be to . get em- 
ployment, for I cannot afford to be on the shelf a week. Go 
therefore to l.ord Hardinge on the receipt of this. He will have 
learnt liow I stand, and if I am to be put up under the memo- 
randum, ask him, first, whether he would object to my retaining 
my present office with the rank of Major-General, against which 
there is no rule in our service, for my term of five years ; and if he 
deems this impossible, solicit him to appoint me Major-General in 
Bengal. I feel that I can and will look after the regiments as 
sharply as any other. If this cannot be, then I am ready for em- 
ployment in the Crimea, or at home. I have named the appoint- 
ments in the order in which I may be supposed to be fit for them, 

Q 2 
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but I am ready for any, or all, and liave served an apprenticeship 
for all.” 

Tjord ITardingc, with liis wonted kindness, set Havelock’s 
mind at rest on the subject, making his colonel’s commission 
date from a period which would emible him to enjoy the 
office of adjittant-general for tlie full period of five years. 
On receiving this intimation Havelock wrote : — 

^K^alcntta, 21st April, 1S56. 

“ I thank you for \\\e trouble you have taken in seeking an 
interview with Lord ITardinge. I have got the official* decision 
that my commission as colonel is not to be antedated, which I 
suppose settles the question. But I could, if it were worth while, 
set his l^ordship right as to my liaving first asked for the boon, and 
then deprecated it. ‘Deprecate,’ quotha, why if I had got this 
lift up which I must have done, it the brevet of June 1854 had not 
taken me in, it would have made up for all the evil success of my 
forty-one years of service, for I should have got the rank of Major- 
G-enerah in docent time after all, and before some twenty Crimean 
heroes are put up over my head at the end of the war, which may 
keep me a colonel all my life. But there is no getting you civil 
gentlemen to take any but a 'laeycauliJe view of these affiiirs ; so I 
must be content and cheerful, if 1 can, having bread to eat while I 
. have got a few teeth to cat withal. . . . They pay me some four 
hundred per menseln less here than in the mountain ; and I need not 
tell you what a cool pleasant climate it is in April, and everything 
here, rent and every other charge, — though I live just like the 
subalterns at the club — is more expensive than at Simla, yet I 
hope to accumulate a little month by month.” 

On tlie subject of liis son George’s education lie writes to 
Mrs. Havelock in May of this year : — “I wish to draw your 
His son George’8 atteiitioii particularly to tlie boy’s nhhtary educa- 
educaiion. Tlic Gcrinaiis arc good inatheinaticians ,* 

but every nation has its own peculiarities, and an English 
officer would, I suspect after all, be best trained in England. 
I wish this boy to have advantages I never ]K)ssessed, in a 
really good inihtary education ; and let his riding be well 
attended to.” 

On the 3rd of July Havelock writes; — “The supreme 
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council licis ticcorclccl to Grcncrcil A.iisoti u lutlicr rcluctcint 
permission to tour in a scrambling Avay from 
September 1856 to March 1857, promising to fe£.nSfau. 
extend the term to March 1858, if, on reference, 
the Court approves. So, I suppose, in September we start 
by steam. Thank God, my liealth remains good, and I am 
too old a soldier, so long as I have liealth, to trouble my 
head about any change ; but I will not bring Hannah and 
the girls to such a scene of perpetual transition, nor to 
Calcutta, where I rub along well enougli at a club, but could 
no more afford to set up house in Chouringee, than to buy 
a deer park in Staffordsliire.” He wrote again on the IGtli 
of July, 1856: - 

“We arc to steam up to Berbampore, Dinapore, the studs, 
Benares, and Allahabad. Thence dawk to Cawnpore, and visit 
Lucknow. Then again dawk to IMeerut, and, taking it for a 'centre, 
visit Agra, Dellii, llinbala,and Ferozepore. The next year to Pesh- 
awnr, returning to (^alcutta in Alarch 1858. If by God’s goodness 
1 live througii all this, and two years in Galcutta after it, I shall be 
entitled to say, ‘ Enough of India for this second visit.’ Something 
goes up to book — sb'ady ; but as usual, embroidered tunics, expen- 
sive houses and perpetual locomotion, cat into the vitals of the 
purse. I hope you will thoroughly enjoy your progress to the 
Eternal (dty, and 1 think you arc cpiite right in contesting Ipswich,, 
if th(‘re is a dissolution.” .... “I scrape ‘together something 
towards keeping my wife and children out of the Union, when I 
can no longer kibour, but slowly, and at some expense ot constitu- 
tion ; though, God be praised, I have not looked at a doctor since I 
left Simla last year. But I am grey-bearded, and nearly toothless.” 

During Ills progress up the river he wrote to Mrs. Have- 
lock by every mail. On the 27th September, he writes : — 
“Since the 22nd we have been slowly steaming Havelock’s h. 
this sacred stre<ain, or rather butietmg the waves' navciock. 
of this inland sea, the banks of which you and I knew hi 
the days of our humihty. I pointed out as we jiassed, every 
well-known spot in Serampore to Seymour; walked over 
every foot of Chinsurah with General Anson and suite, and 
we coaled this morning at the gliat of Williani Carey, the 
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Missionary. You well remember our visit of 1834. The 
same God protects us now. . . . May God, if it be His 
pleasure, grant us once more on earth a happy meeting ; if 
not, may Ave meet and be for ever united.” 

On the ] 3th of October he wrote to her ; — “I am cut to 
the heart by the poor account you still give of your health ; 
but I trust ycmr jmojccted trip in Switzerland will, by God’s 
blessing, give you strength again, and that you will many 
years be enabled, in His good providence, to watch over 
. our two dear girls, and the mighty George’s education. . . . 
God knoAVs how my heait yearns to see you all again ; but 
my duty is here, and I have several difficulties. If by God’s 
aid I can surinoimt them all, I shall, at the end of my three 
years’ labour and self-denial, feel entitled to look upon you 
again. God- grant it may be in health, tranquillity, and 
- competency ; if it be God’s j)leasur(‘, may you and I have one 
more happy meeting on earth ; if not, a far happier in 
heaven!” 

On the 5th of NoA^emlxa’ he Avrites again : — “ I hold to 
my ])urpose as strongly as eA'er, I trust, in drawing on the 
Bank of Taitli, but have learned in my old age that there 
is another establishment, too much before neglected, to 
Avhich God’s Spirit strongly invites attention, viz. the Bank 
of Providence.” His last letter, before embarking on the 
Persian expedition, was dated from DeUii, the 13th of 
December: — '‘You luiA^e done your duty nobly to your 
cliildren, as ever, so especially since I left you for India in 
October 1851. This I fully acknoAvledge on earth, and 
' God’s rigliteous \mrdict Avill corroborate it in heaven. But 
you must postpone all plans of coming out to India.” But 
Havelock Avas not to meet on earth the objects of his affec- 
tionate ■solicitude. When all further expectation of active 
duty had vanished from liis mind, he was suddenly called 
into the field ; and the last year of liis life was distinguished 
by a scries of military exj^loits, which have rendered his 
name a “household Avord” in every circle in his native 
land, and surrounded his memory with the lustre of national 
gratitude. 
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Origin of the Persian War. — Havelock recommends' General Outram 
for the Command of the Expedition. — Is appointed to command the 
Second Division. — Battle ot Khooshab, — Havelock airives at Bu- 
shire.— Expedition up the Euphrates. — Molmmra — Strength of the 
Fortifications.— Havelock’s Plan of Attack— Its successful Result.—. 
Ex])cdition to Ahwaz. — Peace with Persia. — Havelock returns to 
Bombay. -Hears of the Revolt of the Bengal Array.— Origin and 
Character of the Mutiny of 1857. — Mutiny of the 19tli ai^d 34th. 
Outburst at Meerut. — Occupation of Delhi by the Insurgents. 
Havelock embarks iu the Erin^ and is wrecked off Ccylorr. — Reaches 
M.adras, and accompanies Sir P. Grant to Calcutta. — ^^’His Memo- 
randum on the Bengal Mutinies. — Is appointed to command tlift 
movable Column. — His Opinion of the 78th Highlanders. 

At tlie l)eginuiiig of tlio year 1857, Havelock was imcx- 
pecteelly (‘ailed into ticiive service, and for the first time, 
<itt(n‘ lorty-two yetns of scivitiide, tiiid m the Havelock em. 
sixty-second year of his age, wtts brought into a Persian expedU 
])()sition which afforded scojte for his great 
]nilitary talents. Wliile he was touriiig with the Com- 
inander-iii-Chief in the north-west provinces, Lord Elphin- 
stone, the Governor of Bombay, des])atched a telegram to 
General Anson, to reciuest that he might be nominated to 
the command of a division in the expedition which Go- 
vernment was sending to Persia. Havelock accepted the 
ap})ointment with alacrity. 

It has been already stated, that the war in Affghanistan 
in 1838 grew primarily out of our differences with the 
court of Persia. Under the influence of Eussia, 
the Shah had been induced to lay sien:e to Herat; dispute with 
the siege was at length abandoned, in compliance 
with the demands of the British Government, enforced by 
the occupation of Karrack. But the influence of England 

0, 4 
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wa3 not restored at the court of Teheran by this accommo- 
dation of difTerences ; the counsels of Eussia still continued 
to predoniiiiatc, while we were regarded with feelings of 
repugnance, bordering on hostihty. The Persian monarch 
was still bent on the acquisition of Herat, and the British 
Government was equally determined to prevent the occu- 
pation of that toAvn by a power so subservient to the views 
of Eussia. In 1852, in spite of the remonstrances of our 
minister at Teheran, a Persian army was despatched against 
Herat, and the town and jirovincc were subjugated and 
annexed by proclamation to the Persian dominions. Eng- 
land again pi’otcisted against this proceeding, and tlu'eatened 
to take possession of Xarrack. In January, 1853, the di’ead 
of hostilitk^s with England inducod tluj Shah to yield to her 
wishes, and relinquish his hold on Herat. By the treaty 
which Wits tlien made, he bound himself not to send troops 
to Herat, except when it might be invaded by a Ibi’ce from 
Cabul, Caiidaliar, or any other foreign territoiy, and not to 
interfere in its intei’iial affairs, and to abandon every claim 
of sovereignty over it. 

Soon after, a new cause of dis(*o]'d arose between the 
Persian court and Mr. Thompson, who had been left in 
charge of the British mission duriiig the alisence of our 
minister. It grew out of the apiiointmejit, as first Persian 
secretary of the embassy, of one Mii'za Ilashem, a y(-)ung 
Persian, connected by marriage with the royal family. Tlie 
Persian Government refused to recognise the nomination, on 
the ground tliat having once been in the employ of the Shah, 
the Mirza could not accept any other s(!rvice till he had re- 
ceived a formal discharge. Mr. Thompson then announced 
his intention to send him as British agent to Shiraz. Mr. 
Murray, who had been appointed British minister at the 
Persian court, gave his sanction to this appointment on his 
arrival at Teheran, but was informed by the Persian Go- 
vernment that if the Mirza attempted to proceed to Shiraz, 
he would be apprehended and detained. This threat was 
followed up by the seizure of his wife. Mr. Murray de- 
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inanded her immediate release,' but tlie prime minister re- 
fused to entertain any question regarding a lady of the royal 
family. On Saturday, the 17th of November, 1855, Mr. 
Murray informed him that if tlie lady was not surrendered by 
Monday morning, he should suspend all friendly relations -with 
the court. No attention was paid to this intimation, and on 
tlie 20th Ml'. Murray struck his flag. The Persian ministers 
then published a vindication of their own proceedings, in 
which they affirmed that these altercations had their origin 
in the })ersonal attractions of the Mirza’s wife. They stated 
that they could not consent to the dishonour of sending a 
Persian lady to the Bi'itish mission, and that Mr. Murray 
had made this the jii’etext for withdrawing the mission to- 
wards the Turkish territories. These slanderous insinuations, 
which wei'c subsequcaitly supported by the Shah himself, 
were indiguantly and succc'ssrully rejielled by Mr. Murray. 
It Avas, howe\'ei‘, much to be regrettcxl that the British re- 
])reseutati\e should have been mixed up with this wretched 
aflliir, and that any pix^text, however flimsy, should have 
bei'u alforded to the Persian cabinet to proclaim through* 
Central Asia that the di])lomatic relations between the coimls 
of London and Tckeran had been broken oTby negotiations 
Avhich had rderence to a Persian beauty. 

During these transactions the town of Itars, after a heroic 
d( 'fence' by General Williams, was obliged to capitulate. It 
Avas knOAvn throughout Asia that England andp,„ 
llussia had for some time been at war, and the ?fVprThy 
fall of this toAvn Avas reqircsented in Persia 
the surrounding countries, as the triumph of llussia over 
hingland. Under the influence of this event, and of the irri- 
tation occasioned by Mr. Murray’s retirement, the king of 
Persia dcteimined to repudiate the treaty of 1853, and des- 
patch an army again for the conquest of Herat. The ori- 
ginal dispute regarding Mirza IIiLsheni and his wife was 
thus throAvn into the shade by a more Aveighty transaction. 
The negotiations of Persia and England Avere now transferred 
to Constantinople, where the Persian. re})resentative placed 
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liiniself ill commiiiiication with Lord Stratford dc Redcliflfe. 
After several notes had passed between them without any 
satisfactory result, Lord Clarendon, on the 11th of July, 185G, 
stated in peremptory language, that unless reparation were 
promptly made for this breach of treaty and the hostile 
occupation of Herat, and the Persian troops immediately 
withdrawn from that territory, the British Government 
would adopt otlier measures. 

Instructions were soon after foiwarded to India, to make 
preparations for an exjieditiou to occupy the island of 
w;irwith Karrack and the city of Biisliire ; and as tliere 
Persia. ajipcarcd no disposition on tlie part of Persia to 
comply. with the demands of the British Government, the 
Governor-General issued a declaration of war on the 1st of 
November. 

While the organisation of this exjieditionary force 
was under discussion in Calcutta, the Commander-in-Chief, 
Havelock points Geiicral Anson, retpiested Havelock’s sentiments 
olItJam for\he US to tlic fittcst mail to comiiiand it, and men- 

commaiul of the . ,, ^ 

expedition. tioued tlic uamc or General btalker. Havelock 
stated that, without any disparagement of the merits of this 
officer, he considered General Outram to be suited above all 
other men for this important enterpilse ; and it was jiartly 
under the iniliieuce of this suggestion that the offer was made 
to him by the Home Government. He was an officer of the 
Bombay presidency, and had been employed for a quarter 
of a century in various military and diplomatic duties, which 
he had execaited Avith so much zeal and success as to 
secure the confidence of the public authorities, both in Eng- 
land and in the East. Eighteen years before this jicriod he 
had attracted the admiration of India by the pursuit of 
Dost Mahomed after tlie capture of Cabul. In his history 
of the Allghan campaign, Havelock had said of this ex- 
ploit ; “ Captain Outram followed the fugitives from the 3rd 
to the 9th of August (1839). The British troops endured 
the greatest privations, having lived on parched corn for 
several days, their hoi’ses picldng up scanty and indilferent 
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fornge in the small spots of cultivation in a mountainous 
tract. Holding cheap tliese difficulties, Captain Outram pur- 
sued his arduous course .... and tracked the footsteps of 
the Ameer by Kaloo, up the tremendous passes of Hajee 
Guk to Bameean, leaving close on his right the awful emi- 
nences of Koh-i-baba, twenty thousand feet in height.” 
General Outrain’s chivalrous bearing in the field had pro- 
cured for him throughout India tlie title of tlie Bayard of 
tlie East ; but he was as much distinguished by liis high sense 
of honour as by his courage. His valour was conspicuous in 
the campaign wliicli terminated in the annexation of Scinde, 
though he repi’obated the pohey in which the nvar origi- 
nated. Blit when the prize money came to be distributed, 
he rerused to accept his share of it, as having been acquired 
in a quarrel which he deemed unjust, and ho divided the 
whole aniount, about 3000/., among the diflerent benevolent 
institutions in India. General Outram, who was in England 
wlien the war with Persia broke out, was at once appointed 
by the Court of Directors to thediief command of the ex- 
])edition, and at the same time invested with political powers. 
The a|)|)ointment was the most judicious which could have 
Ix'en made. While his military talents qualified him to 
direct the o])(M‘ations of the army, his dipjomatic ex])erience 
eminently fitted him for the management of negotiations witli 
an oriental court. It not unworthy of notice that our 
diplomatic :|^lations with Persia have always been most 
successfully maintained when they have been entrusted to a 
sokli(jr, and to a soldier who has served in India. 

General Outram, on receiving the appointment, lost no time 
in proceeding to Bombay. In common with all those who 
were acquainted with Havelock, he entertained the 
highest opinion of his military abilities. Tlioimh rrrom- 
entirely ignorant ol the ffict tliat his own appoint- lomJia.S'ifa 
ment had been recommended by Havelock to 
the Commander-in-Chief in India, he advised Lord Elphin- 
stone to propose that lie should lie appoint^ to the com- 
mand of the second division, tlie first having previously sailed 
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under tlic orders of Genenil Stalker, and occupied Busliire 
witli little op])Ositioii. Havelock accepted the offer with great 
delight, inasmuch as it would place him in a sphere of 
action in accordance with his aspirations, and afford him 
that cliance of useful service in a more enlarged and im- 
portant s])liei'e, wliich he had so long coveted. 

On the Cth of January he Avrote to the comjhler of tliis 
Memoir: — ‘‘Lord Elphinstone, at Sir James Oiiti’am’s 
Havelock accepts rcqucst, luis tctcgraphed to General Anson to offer 
the appoint.riciii. commaiid of a division in the Persian 

expedition. I acc('j)ted it, and expect to start immediately. 
If, by God’s blessing, I succ(X‘d, I trust they will make me a 
major-general, Avhich is 400/. a year, with the ho[)e of a 
regiment, or 500/. a year more. If I am unfortunate, I need 
not tell you the fate of a British general under such circum- 
stances. I trust in God, and will do my best. The induce- 
ment is the hope of promotion in days Avhen fifteen Crimeans, 
ten junior to me, have been made major-generals jit one 
swoo}).” Writing on the same subject to Mrs. Havelock, 
he said : — The command is res[)onsibl(‘, but my trust is 
ill God. It is a rare thing for an oflicer in the Bengal 
Presidency to be summoned to command Bombay troops. 

I never should have solicited such a command, and would, 
in truth, rather have been employed in the north-west pro- 
vinces, whei'e it is not unlikely tliat a force may hereafter 
be employed. But when the ])ost of lionour and danger 
was oflered me by tek‘graph, old as I am, I di^ not hesitate 
a moment. The Avires cai’i'ied back my unconditional and 
immediate acceptance.” Having comjileted his arrange- 
ments, he started from Agra on tlie 12th of January, and 
was exjiected to reach Bombay on the 2Cth, and Lord 
Elphinstoiue had made provision for liis last day’s journey 
accordingly. But he was so anxious to enter upon his Avork, 
that he pushed on night and day, travelling in an open 
mail-cart, 'Avithout springs, upwards of 100 miles a day. 
Undeterred by^iicci dents, in one of which he received bruises 
and contusions, which might well have afforded an excuse 
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for delay to a much younger man, lie surprised liis friends 
by his arrivar in Bombay on the 21st, where he was cor- 
dially greeted and most hospitably entertained by Lord 
Elphinstone. Sir James Outram had embarked two days 
before, and Havelock, though prepared himself to start 
immediately, was detained in tlie liarbour to tlie 29th, by an 
accident to tlie engines of the steamer As the vessel 
steamed out the battery fired the salute fixed for a Brigadier- 
General ; “ the first expense of the kind,” he remarks, ‘‘ to 
which I have ever put the Government.” He did not reach 
Bushire before the 15th of February. 

Sir James Outram had arrived at that port with the greater 
part of the second division on the 31st of January. In his 
usual spirit of enterprise, he determined to advance 
at once into the heart of the country, and strike inarchrs Into the 

*' • interior, and beats 

a blow at the enemy. The Pei'sians were posted 
at Brasjaon, <about fifty miles from Bushire, in an 
entrenched camp defended by eighteen guns. The General 
appeared befoi'o their encampment on the 5th of February, 
when, to the disapi)ointnient and chagrin of his troops, tiny 
were seen in full retreat, at a pace which rendered pursuit 
hopeless. The whole of theii‘ camp equipage, gji'ain, and 
munitions of war fell into the hands of the General, who 
resei'ved what he was able to carry, tincl destroyed the re- 
mainder, blowing u]) 36,000 pounds of powder. The force 
coimiieiiced its return to Bushire on the evening of the 7th 
of February. The enemy, however, commenced an attack 
on the British line of march shortly after midnight, at the 
village of Kliooshab, and the next morning suflered a sigiial 
defeat. 

The troops returned to Bushire, where Sir James was con- 
strained to await the arrival of reinforcemeuts. lie had 
seen enough of the country to render it evident 
that the difficulties of the route into the interior, 
in the direction he had pursued, and the want 
of carriage, would render an advance impracticable. It 
was therefore determined to transfer the scene of action to 
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the Euphrates, wliich appeared to present greater facili- 
ties for striking a lieavy and decisive blow at the power of 
the Persians. They were known to have established strong 
fortifications at Mohunira, a position on the Sliat-ool-arab, 
the name given to the Euphrates alter its junction with the 
Tigris. The right bank of that stream was, moreover, Turkish 
territory, where ample supplies of provisions and cattle 
could be procured. Arrangements were therefore made to 
transport the army to Mohumra, to operate on the Euphrates, 
and endeavour to penetrate to Ispahan through that route. 
In the pros])ect of this expedition Havelock wrote to Mrs. 
Havelock ; — “ Our expedition against that jioint will sail in 
a few days. Pray that I may faithfully discharge every 
duty -to the end. I have good troops and cannon under my 
command ; but my trust is in the Lord Jesus, my tried and 

merciful friend If I fall in the discharge of my duty 

the sovereign will provide for your wants.” While lying at 
Bushire he recOved a letter from Majoi' Balcarras Pamsay, 
i)f H. M.’s 75th, to which he returned the following rejJy : — 

My dear Ramsay, — lam mucli gratified by your kind, and T 
am sure sincere congratulations on my nomination, unsought and 
unexpected, to the command of a division with this force. The 
enterprise in which we are engaged is interesting in the highest 
degree, and unless cut short by some caprice of pu1)lic opinion, or 
unsound political combination, is almost sure to lead to important 
results. Nearly half my two brigades are still on the sea, but the 
absent regiments droj) in by degrees, in spite of adverse winds, 
tempestuous weather, and imperfect steam power. 

“ Vou must not repine if denied for the ])resent the opportunity 
of encountering the risks of actual service. What if you slionld 
behold a force assembled to penetrate to Herat by the Rolan ? 
The 75th would then’ have a chance, and w'ho more likely than 
yourself, wlum called to the front, to obtain staff appointment and 
win distinction in the field ? I beg my kindest regards to Mrs. 
Ramsay, and remembrances to all friends in Calcutta, Birch in 
particular, and Rice, and Thompson, and all that remember me 
at the United Service Club. 

“ Ever believe me most sincerely yours, 

» 11. II.” 
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The Persians had been improving the fortifications of 
Moliumra for^evcral niontlis. Batteries had been erected, 
of soUd earth, twenty feet thick, and eighteen Strrnglh of Mo- 
fect high, oil tlie northern and southern ])oints 
of the angle formed by the junction of the Karoon witli 
the Shat-ool-arab. These, with other earthworks, aimed 
with camion, commanded tlie entire passage of the latter 
river, and were so- skilfully and judiciously placed as 
to sweep the whole stream, and across to the opposite 
shore ; indeed, everything that science could suggest and 
labour accomplisli in the time appeared to have been done 
by tlie enemy, ellectually to prevent any vessel passing 
above their position. The troops had been gradually for- 
warded from Bushir(‘, in vessels which anchored several 
miles below the fortification a,t Mohumra, and they were 
joined by Havelock on the T-5th of March, in the Berenice^ 
with the headquarters of the 78th Highlanders and the 
staff of his division. He was in daily expectation of tlie 
arrival of 8ir James Outram, and the rest of the force ; but 
on the IGtli, intelligence was received that he liad been 
detained at Jlushire % the death of General Stalker, wliom 
he had inUaided to leave in command of that post. Tliis 
imexpc‘Cted calamity determined Sir James to remain at 
Ihishii'c ; but, hai)pily, he was joined immediately after by 
General Jacob, aii officer of sur[)assing ability, with his 
far-famed Scinde horse, which was the admiration of India. 
The charge of this ini])ortant post was at once placed in his 
hands, and Sir James prt'jiared to proceed fortlnvith to 
Mohumra. 

Meanwhile Havelock had strained every nerve to collect 
the most accurate inl’ormation regarding the position and 
strength of the enemy. He obtained imjiortant 
details from the commander of the French frigAte for the attack of 
La Sybille^ who had visited the Pei-sian encamp- 
ment ; but that officer considered the position of the enemy 
too strong to be carried by the naval and military force 
now assembled. On the 18th of March, Havelock invited 
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the gciitlenien wlio were ])osi5essedof the most acxmriite local 
knowledge to a conference ; Captain Kemb[®, tlie political 
agent ; tlie Eev. George Badger, cliaplaiii at Aden, distin- 
guished by his acquaintance witli tlie language, habits, and 
customs of the neighbouring tribes; and Captain Selby, of the 
Indian navy. On the strength of the information derived from 
them, he drew up the following plan of o])erations, which is 
valuable as exhibiting that high order of military talent, in 
which every detail is pre-arranged, and every contingency 
provided for : — 

“1. At a conversation this morning on lioard the H. C. ship 
G'omet,’ with Captain Kernhall, the Rev. (icorge Badger, and Cap- 
tain Selby, Indian Navy, much information was given by these gen- 
tlemen regarding the enemy’s troops and l;)attcries, at and near 
!Mohnmra ; and the following plan of attack appeared feasible to 
tlie naval and military officers. The substance of (Viptain Kcm- 
ball’s information bas been drawn up by that officer, who has 
promised me a copy of it, to be hereafter ajipcnded to this meiiio- 
raudiim. 

“ 2. The enemy has throivn uj) a work containing four gnns on 
the river’s edge at Buerda. This must be silenced and dismantled 
by the combined fire of the whole of the armed vessels with us. 
This is considered very easy of accomplishment. 

“ 3. The armed vessels, transports, &c., would then proceed up 
the river, and at the point marked A on the plan (a shelterixl spot on 
a high bank), the infantry and artillery of the force would be tran- 
shipped into vessels as undermentioned 


Hteamei’, Victoria . , 

„ Assyria . . 

„ Napier . . 

„ Berenice . . 

,, Comet and boats 

„ Lady Falkland 

„ Jamsetjee Jeejeebb* 

„ Hugh liiiidsay 

„ Bioneer . . 

Flat Ethersey . . . 

„ Meteor .... 


1 40 horses. 

()0 horses, artillery, and staff. 
90 artillcTy. 

180. 

2()0 of the light battalion. 

300 of the 2r)tli N. I. 

)y 300 of the 26tb N. 1. 

boo of H. M. ()4th regiment. 
700 liglit battalion. 

8G0 of the 78th. 

200 sajipers. 
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Boats from Transports . . 750 Doolie wallas, or native 
« bearers, attached to the 

hospital litters. 

Paddle-box boats from Ajdaha 28 horses, staff. 


Doolies to be lashed to the sides of small steamers, or taken in 
the Berenice. 

‘‘ 4. The transhipment of the horses during the day, that of the 
men the next morning at 2 o’clock, each soldier having with him 
his arms, ammunition, canteen filled with water, great coat, blanket, 
and three days’ provisions. 

5. At daylight the following men of war will proceed to their 
stations, and commence to batter and shell the enemy’s fortifications 
at the intersection of the Hafir, and the Sliat-ool-Arab. 


H. C. S. S. Clive . , 
H. C. S, F. Assaye . , 
H. C. S. F. 8emiramis 
H. C. S. Falkland . 


ooutn battery. 
North 




and the H. C. S. frigaU’s Feroze and Ajdaha will protect at 
points K and C, the disembarkation of the troops, on the interme- 
iliatc bank. 

“6. The opening of the cannonade of the armed ve.ssels is to 
be the signal for the steamers and boats conveying troops to wei"h 
and proceed, led by the H. 0. S. Comet up the tamk designated hi 
the plan. The steamers Berenice and Victoria, will at the same 
time proceed with the utmo.st de.spatch up the t*ack marked Ii k I 
The troops will laud and form quickly as possible, and as soon 
as they are established on shore, will be put in march against the 
bliahzada, under instructions to be delivered on the ground. 

>ny attack would be to manceuvre to 
gwn the right flank of the Mirza, when the left brigade, under the 
piotcction of the twelve guns ma.ssed in our centre, would assail that 
point, our right being refused. As soon as the left brigade should 
produce a decided impre.ssion on the enemy, the ri<dit brie, ode 

would m its turn advance and attack. The licyfif info f 

,and tlie detachment of Scindc hor.se, would be“kept in second li'nT 

entertun the strongest opinion of the succe.ss which mieht 
reasonably be expected from such a combined attack. ^ 

Havelock, 

Brigadier-Cjeneral.” 

li 
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This outline of operations was sent to Sir James Outram, 
and received his sanction, tliough the distribution of tlie 
Sir j. Outram tvoops amoiig tliG vcsscls was subsequently mo 
dified. In the letter which accompanied the 
plan Havelock said that the means which had 
been originally destined for this object were ample ; that 
with twelve guns, and a little cavalry, lie trusted the vic- 
tory Avould be ours ; but “ the more cavalry the better.” On 
the 19 th, he was informed that the encampment of the 
enemy, two miles from tlie fort, was not entrenched, but 
that large reinforcements were hourly expected, and he 
therefore urged the utmost expedition on the General. 
Sir James was again detained at Bushire by the death of 
Commodore Ethersey, the cliief of the naval depai-tiuent, 
and did not I'each the rendezvous on the river before 
the 22nd, lie brought with him some additional Sciiide 
horse, and a detachment of the 14th Dragoons ; tlie 
ari'angements for the attack Avere, therefore, made Avithoiit 
delay. The Avhole force consisted of 4880 men, of Avhom, 
independently of the artilhay, 1023 Avere Europeans. 
The troops Avere in the finest liealth and spirits, and eager 
to be led against the enemy. The 25th Avas emjiloyed in 
the transhipment of horses and stores ; and Avhen all the 
arrangements Avere completed, TTaAxdock issued the folloAving 
instructions regarding the movement of the troops the next 
morning : — 

The troops on landing will be formed in two linos, the 
first consisting of the two brigades of infantry, with the artillery 
in the centre between them; the second of the cavalry, a squadron 
in rear of the inner flank of each brigade, at three hundred paces 
distant. 

2. As soon as the troopvS have reached ground on which they 
can freely manoeuvre, the left brigade to advance transversely to 
their original front in open column of companies, left in front, 
the artillery following in column of half batteries. 

,3. The right brigade to be moved in the same order, until the 
head of the column reaches the left of the original line, when it 
will wheel into line, and advance in that order. 
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4. Thus the troops will be conducted to the attack of two 
sides of the camp, the right brigade being held in reserve, until 
the left, having wheeled into line, has successfully assaulted the 
enemy, the artillery opening on the enemy in the space between 
the two brigades. 

5. The cavalry will move in second line, a squadron in rear 
of the centre of each brigade of infantry, whether in line or in 
column.” 

At daybreak on tlic morning of the 26th, four mortars, 
wliich liad been j)laced on a raft anchored in the river 
under slielter of a Ioav island, and cxirased, if 
discovered, to immediate cajjtiire, opened fire, 
and continued the action for an hour and a half. Soon 
after sunrise the frigates were abreast of the works, but the 
Semiramis, the leading vessel, grounded as she attempted 
to enter the Hafir channel. Tlie other vessels poured an 
incessant shower of shot and shell into the enemy’s entrench- 
ments for two hours, and it was matter of surprise that the 
Persians were able to stand this awful fire for so long a period, 
our artillery being, at least, four times as powerful as theirs. 
The G8-])ounders were seen to cut large date-trees, eighteen 
inches in diameter, as though they had been mere twigs, 
and the eilect of tlieir rusliing sound in that dense wood 
must have been appalling. By nine, the*enemy’s fire, which 
had been visibly slackening for some time, ceased almost 
entirely, and the steamers, witli troops on board, moved up 
the river to the point of debarkation. The Berenice, with 
Havelock and the Highlanders and a company of Sappers, 
led the way. Her decks were crowded, and he took his 
station on the paddle-box, that he might be able more 
eflectually to command the men, and keep them down while 
passing within a hundred yards of the enemy’s batteries. 
A single round shot would have created great havoc in that 
dense mass of defenceless men, but no lives were lost, 
though tile hull of the vessel was repeatedly st ruck an the 
rigging cut. The other vessels and boats followed in excel- 
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lent order, and Sir James came up as tlie Highlanders were 
landed. Jly ]ia]f-])ast one all the troops were ready to 
advance, witli tlie exception of a portion of the Dragoons, 
and four liorse artilleiy guns, detained on a spot which had 
become isolated by tlie rising of the tide. Just at this 
time, atxiordiiig to some accounts, a sliell from one of 
the steamers struck tlie great magazine in the centre of 
the north fort, and it blew up with a tremendous explo- 
sion, and contributed to increase the confusion and dis- 
may of tli(? eiuaiiy. Jlie troops were immediately formed, 
and b(‘gan to advance towards the Persian encam])ment, in 
wliicli the Shalizada, the prince of tlic blood royal, com- 
manded in person. Put they had no sooner made their 
appearance than the enemy were seized with a panic, and 
precipital-c.'ly abandoned their camp and fled. The wliite 
tents were standing, but the tenants had vanished, as if by 
the stroke of a magic wand. Previous to decamping, the 
Pei'sians blew up some of their magazines; but several otliers, 
togctluM’ with immense store's of grain, and all their tents 
and baggage', lell to the victors. Sixteen guns were also 
captured on the fortifications; but, owing to the deficiency 
of cavahy, from the detention of the dragoons, contrary to 
Havelock’s expectations, it was impossible to pursue the 
enemy with effects, though the Scinde horse followed them 
for several miles. 

Haveloe-k gi\es the following description of the engage- 
ment in a letter to his wife on the 28th of March : — 


‘‘Oiir expedition against this jdace has been entirely successful, 
but the victory was won by tlic Indian navy ; the troops of iny 
division, which landed in the best order, and in the 
s(h|>ti<muftw highest spirits, had not a shot to fire. The Persians 
engagdiun Commanded by the Shahzada,’’ — a prince of the 

blood — “ and their works were formidable; but in three hours and 
a half they were so hammered by our war-ships, that the enemy 
abandoned them in dismay, suffering great loss; and before my 
regiments ^nd cannon could be landed in the date groves, inter- 
sected by water-courses, and my columns formed, they were in full 
retreat, followed by a handful of cavalry. I had not a single 
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casualty in my crowded troop-ship, and in the Scindian, in wliich 
Harry was embarked, the only man killed was his head servant. 1 
had hoped that my troops would have won laurels, but Providence 
decreed it otherwise. We must be ever thankful for the preserving 
mercies of this day, the 26th of March. The cannonade was warm, 
and my steamer, the Berenice, crowded with Highlanders, led the 
troop-ships to the point where we landed. I felt throughout that 
the Lord Jesus was at my side. . . . The work inspires and animates 
me, and God is with me. I never felt better in my life, praised bo 

God Sir James Outram commands in chief, both naval and 

military forces, the troops being all under my immediate orders. 
He and I arc the best friends.’’ 

In a letter of the same period to tlie compiler lie says : 
“The Sliahzada had four and a Inilf miles tlie stai’t 
of iis^ and ns I laid only a mere liandful of Irregular Ca- 
valry, it was impossible to bring him to aclion against his 
will. Ilis army was speedily in a state of dissolution. The 
whiz of his bullets in passing over my crowded steamer, and 
the sense of the same protecting and guiding rrovideiico 
was all that I had to remind me of former days. It is wax- 
ing liot in the plains, under the mere ghosts of tents such as 
we pitch in Bengal. Ifarry and I have kept our lujalth so 
far; lam sixty-two, but I think can cam[)aign as merrily 
as in 1810. Tlui recoil on the constitutimi may howeveu’ be 
more severe. I liavc written to General Anson, that I am 
ready for China as soon as this is over.” 

Tliree days after the engagianent at Mohumra, an expedi- 
ti(.)n was sent a hundred miles up the Karoon to Ahwaz, to 
which the enemy was reported to have retreated. j/xfHvi.tion to 
It was succ(}ssful beyond expectation. The Arab 
tribes in the vicinity, who had hastened to witness the coib 
Hict, beheld the extraordinary spectacle of 7000 Persian in- 
fantry, witli live or six guns, and a liost of cavalry. Hying 
in dismay from a detaclmieiit of British infantiy only TOO 
strong, with three steamers and three gunboats. The report 
of this success had scarcely reached Mohumra, and I’aised 
the expectation of future trinmjdis over the Persians, when 
iiitelhgence was received fj’om Eu]*oj)e which at once extin- 
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guishcd all these hopes. As Havelock had drawn up his 
troops for church parade on the morning of Sunday, the 5th 
of April, Sir James rode up and informed him that a treaty 
Peace with of peace had been signed with the Persian am- 
bassador at Paris, on the 4th of March, and that 
their labours in the field were at an end. “The intelli- 
gence,” writes Havelock, “which elevates some Jind de- 
presses others, finds me calm in my reliance on that dear 
Eedeemer who lias watched over me, and cared forme when 
I knew him not, threescore and two years,” — it was the 
anniversary of his bbthday. Thus ended this expedition to 
Persia, which, in the coui’se of six months, had cost England 
and India a sum Utile short ol* two millions, with no result 
but that of demolishing the reputation of the Persian army, 
and demonstrating its utter inability to cope with the troo])S 
of a European power. In the three actions at Khooshab, 
Mohumra, and Ahwaz, the Persians had lied disgracefully 
from the sight of a British force. 

The (’inclusion of peace with Pei’sia was a most provi- 
dential event foi’ the interests of our eastern emjare. Tlie 
The peace for- Europeau troops in India, though in- 

intmsu of*"® ade(]uate to the protection of our vast territories, 
British India. weakciied by the Avithdrawal of two 

regiments of horse to the Crimea, and had now been still 
further I’educed liy the despatch of four other European 
regiments and the greater ])art of the I4th Dragoons to 
Persia. The storm Avhich was about to burst on British 
India, and render 'the services of European troops in- 
estimable, was already lowei'ing. The first intimation of it 
was received ])y Ilavidock in a letter from General Anson, 
dat(‘d “Ilead-rjuarter Camp, the 15th of March : ” — “We have 
been,” he Avrites, “ and still are in trouble here with disaf- 
fedion in regiments, on account of the cartridge question. 
The 1 9th Native Infantry are in open mutiny, a stronger 
case than any I know on ix'cord in India ; the Government 
will deal with it, I ho])e, judiciously. I only know the fiicts, 
but very few particulars, as to Avho or Avhat is to be blamed. 
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There are generally in tliese matters faults everywhere ; but 
open mutiny cannot be passed over, or even partially ex- 
cused.” Fortunately for the interests of India, while tlie 
impending danger was treated with the most contemptuous 
indilference in Calcutta, Lord Elphinstoiie, the Governor of 
Bombay, was fully awake to the greatness of the crisis. 
A month before the outbreak at Meerut, he sent a pressing 
request to Sir James Outram to send back all the European 
troops, without a moment’s delay, peace having been con- 
cluded with Persia. Ilis letter wiis accompanied by a com- 
munication from the Governor-General, authorising Sir 
James to use his own discretion in tlie matter; and he 
determined at once to send back every European regiment, 
witli the exception of the artillery ; retaining tlie native 
troops till the treaty was ratified and Herat evacuated. 
Tlie seexmd division, which Havelock had commanded, was 
thus bi’okeii up, and as no (iueen’s troops were to remain in 
Persia, his occiijiation necessarily ceased. On the 9th of 
May, Sir James Outram issued a “Field Force Order,” in 
which he retui'iied “ his thanks to the officers and men, and 
more especially to Brigadier-General Havelock, C.B., for the 
zealous and valuable assistance he has ailbrded at all times 
in command of the second division.” 

Havelock (piitted Mohiimra on the Ihih, and reached 
Bombay on the 29th of May, where he heard, as he said, 
“ the astounding intelligence that the native regi- n.iveiock qu.t» 

••T^Tir jy Mohuiiira, and 

nients had mutinied at Meerut, lerozepore, and rcae.es Bombay. 
Delhi ; and that the fortress of Delhi, one of the few we pos- 
sc'ssed in India, was in the hands of the military insurgents, 
while disaflection seemed to be spreading throughout the 
u])per provinces.” His first impulse was to join the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, General Anson, then marching on Delhi, 
with the least possible delay, and resume his duties jus 
A djutant-General of the army. But the monsoon had set in 
aliove the Ghats, the garrison of Agra had been disarmed, 
and great doubts were entertained of the fidelity (d the 
troops in Central India, through which his road would lie. 
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After long consultation with Lord Elpliinstone and Colonel 
Melvill, the military secretary to Government, it was decided 
that tlie route by Indore was not safe witliout a strong 
escort, which could not be spared. The G4th and 78th 
Highlanders, wliich had formed a part of his division in 
Pei'sia a month before, had been sent round to Calcutta 
without landing at Bombay. “So I am proceeding,” he 
writes, “ by sea, prepared to give Lord Canning and Birch 
strong ad\’i(;e, if they consult me. This is the most tre- 
mendous convulsion I have ever witnessed, though I was in 
the tliick of Cabal affairs : the crisis is eventful.” 

The Sepoy mutiny of 1857 was the most stupendous 
event in the annals of British India after the sack of 

. .V. Calcutta, and the battle of Blassey, a hundred 

rnacr of thiMiiu, ycai’s botore, wlucJi gave the sovereignty of India 
to Great Britain, and established the supremacy 
of Europe in Asia. Indeed, it would be dillicult to find in 
the history of any nation a similar instance of tlie revolt of 
an army of a hundred tliousand men against a well-esta- 
blisluid Government, whose only fault was that of having 
manifested too great a deference to their prejudices and 
humours. There is no previous example of an army thus 
l)i’oclaiming a Avaf of extermination against its indulgent 
masters, and requiting their kindness by acts of tluj most 
atrocious liarbarity. In any attempt to trace the origin of 
this convulsion, it must not be overlooked that there is no 
satisfactory eA’ichjuce to connect tlie native jirinces with it. 
Some of the landholders of inferior not(‘, undoubtedly, abetted 
the revolt, after it had become sucx^essful. When the strong 
Government Avhich had held the passions of men in check 
was dissolved, many dreams of ambition Averci unfolded, 
and some of tlui zemindars in disorganised districts made 
a bold stroke for power and plunder. They fancied that 
the old days had returned, when daring spirits might take 
advantage of jiublic commotions to carve out princi])alities 
for themselves. But all the great princes of India, with the 
exception of the King of Delhi, remained foithful to us, and 
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to their own interests. Tlie mutiny was simply a revolt of 
the army against the constituted authorities ; and if there 
liad been no military rising, there would have been no 
appearance of any social insurrection. 

Various grounds of national discontent have been dis- 
covered since the mutiny, and set down as concurrent causes 
of it, with tlic view of throwing the blame of it on Govern- 
ment. But it was impossible for a foreign and civilized and 
progressive rule like ours to be established in a semi- 
barbarous country hke India, without coming into collision 
with the prejudices of the natives. Aliens in race and 
religion, in language and in habits, tliere could be no com- 
mon bond of sympathy, and no link of attachment be- 
tween the (jonquerors and conquered. A certain degree of 
disaflection was therefore insei)arable from the existence of 
a Government such as ours. We could not take a ste}) in the 
career of improvement without rousing the indignation of in- 
iluential classes, whose happiness and dignity were identified 
with the per])etuity of institutions, more tlian twenty cen- 
turi(‘s old. But all these causes of alienation might have 
existed without creating an insurrection, though they would 
doubtless have increased our difficulties whenever it broke out. 
Nor wer(5 the causes of disaffection towanls us stronger than 
those which must always have exist(id towards the tyrannical 
(h)vernment of th(.‘ Mahomedans. Some have been so 
venturesome as to charge the mutiny on our alleged inter- 
ference with the religion of the people. But, in a country 
where the Mahomedan conquerors liad offered the Jiiost 
flagrant insults to the religion of the vanquished Hindoos, 
demolishing their shrines, and treading their most revered 
images under foot, without having for centuries excited even 
an enieute, it would be pre[)osterous to suppose that forty 
millions of Hindoos would, on religious grounds, lise in 
revolt against a Government which had been neutjvil, oven 
at the expense of its own character and dignity, and had 
carried the ])rinciple of toleration even beyond the limits of 
rectitude. Notwithstanding these assumed causes of dis- 
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affection, tliere was throughout the country a general feeling 
of acquiescence in our administration, under which India had 
enjoyed a degree of general prosperity, unknown for eight 
centuries. Life and property, which had always been in- 
secure under former dynasties, were placed under the safe- 
guard of tlie law ; wealth was more generally diffused 
among the })eo])le ; and at the period of the outbreak, tliere 
was every reason to believe that the various provinces 
of our Indian empire were settling down into the same 
state of permamait tranquillity and consolidation, which 
had characterised the Iionian empire for more than two 
centuries. 

The rule of England in India was suddenly shaken to its 
foiuKlatiou by the revolt of the army. The immediate cause 
of that revolt was the gixnised cartridges ; but many predis- 
posing causes had been gradually at work, and had prepared 
this body at mercenary soldiery for tlu' ci'owning act of 
rebellion against its foreign masters. In India, the jirinciple 
of military subordination is rather the exception than the 
rule. Tlie native princes have from time immemorial been 
accustomed to dread their own armies, whom they found 
l(}ss obedient in proportion to the victories they had gained. 
Ihinjcet Singh, the last successful soldier of fortune in India, 
always declared that lie dri'aded the instruments of his 
elevation more than he did his rivals or liis enemies. No 
sooner was the iron hand of his despotism removed by 
death, than his- army revolted against his feeble successor, 
and was prevented from ])lundering Lahore only by having 
the current of its cupidity dexterously turned u[)()n the 
British ])rovinces. Our own Sepoy army had been for more 
than twenty years in a state of chronic mutiny. In 1824, 
the 47th Native Infantry refused to march to Burmah^but, 
through the energy of Sir Edward Baget, was decimated 
before it was disbanded. 'The next exhibition of a mutinous 
spirit was unfortunately handled with less resolution, and 
the spirit of insubordination gained strength. At each suc- 
cessive act of insubordination the Sepoys became more exact- 
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ing, and the Government more yielding; till at length the 
obedience of the native army became little more than nominal. 
Our native troops were cajoled by concessions, and pampered 
by sweetmeats. The flattery distilled into their ears would 
have turned the heads of any body of troops, even if they had 
not been the Asiatic mercenaries of a foreign conqueror. 
They were encouraged in the behef that it was to their 
prowess alone that we owed the empire of India ; and they 
naturally came to the conclusion, that as they had once 
conquered India for us, they might now conquer it for them- 
selves. 

For this audacious attempt our Government had created 
the most tenqjting facihties by reducing the strength of their 
European force. To guard against the disaflectiou pa„cityofEuro. 
of tlie native soldiery, it liad always been con- 
sidered prudent to maintain a due proportion of European 
troo])s ; but in the augmentation of the native army, which 
the expansion of our dominions liad rendered necessary, this 
precaution liad been gradually lost sight of, and no corre- 
sponding addition liad been made to the European force, 
Success and tranquillity had engendenxl a presuihptuous 
conlideiKX', and in the hundredth year of the empire we be- 
lieved it to be impregnable. Even after the proportion had 
been reduced to tlie ratio of one European corps to five 
native corps, and two regiments had been pennaneiitly 
established in Eurmah, it was not deemed liazardous to send 
two corps to the Crimea, and four on the Persian expe- 
dition. At the beginning of 1857, the number of Euro- 
pean troops in Bcaigal and the north-west provinces, among 
a po[)ulation of fifty milhoiis, did not exceed 4500, and 
nearly all the treasuries and the arsenals were without tlie 
protection of Europeans. The danger of revolt was, more- 
over, indefinitely increased by the constitution of the native 
Bengal army. Iligh-caste Brahmins and Eajpoots were gni- 
dually allowed a numerical preponderance in eacli regiment. 
They were exceedingly difficult of management, fi'om their 
religious pretensions, which were continually clashing with 
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the requirements of military discipline. Unhappily, Govern- 
ment had always considered it less troublesome, and perhaps 
safer, to humour their caste prejudices than to control them. 
The low-caste men in each corps yielded a more impheit obe- 
dience to those who thus stood above them in the social 
scale than to theh inilitaiy superiors, and a more powerful 
influence than that of the commanding officer was thus 
established in the bosom of every regiment. To crown the 
difficulty of governing such an army, more than forty 
thousand of the troops had bccai recruited from tlic single 
province of Oude, and they were drawn not only from 
tlie same district, but often from the same village and the 
same family ; and thus that powerful bond of union which 
is created by local associations, and the ties of relationship, was 
firmly established in the Bengal army. It was, in fact, com- 
j)Osed of groups of brotherhoods. The same sympathies 
pervaded the whole mass, and the chord wliicli was touched 
in one regiment immediately vibrated through every other; 
and a community of feeling on any question touching tluir 
privileges or prejudices might be cinated witliin ten days 
between the Sepoys at Peshawur and those at Barracivpore, 
tliough . scqiarated from each other by a distance of two 
thousand miles. , 

The year 1857, destined to be one of unexanqiled 
atrocities, dawned traiKpiillity on the rulers of India, and the 
emjiire was siqiposed to be in a state of the most [irol'ound 
repose. Suddenly, from a. cause apparently insignificant, the 
s])ark was ajiplied to the mine on Avluch we liad been slum- 
bering, and ill a few months India was in a blaze. It had 
been detei’inined to imjirove the efficiency of the native 
army by the introdution of the Enfield rille, the cartridges 
of which requii’ed to be lubricated. They were made up 
for the rifles in the laboratory at Dumdum. On the 22nd 
of January, Captain Wright informed Major Bontein, com- 
manding the depot of musketry at that station, that a very un- 
pleasant feeling existed among the Sepoys who had been sent 
there for instruction, regarding the grease used in preparing 
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the cartridges. It appears that a mechanic attached to 
the magazine, had asked a Sepoy of the 2nd Grenadiers for 
water from his lotah, or brass water-pot ; the Sepoy refused 
it, on the ground that lie did not know to Avhat caste lie 
belonged ; when the mechanic immediately retorted, “ You 
yourself will soon have no caste left, for you will be 
required to bite cartridges smeared with the hit of pigs 
and cows.'’ However indifferent a Hindoo may be on 
the subject of his religious belief, he is frantic on any ques- 
tion of caste ; and the man who would not hesitate to 
lam])oon his gods for a consideration, woidd regard tlie 
attempt to touch his lips witli a piece of beef as an inex- 
piable offence. It was then discovered, for the first time, 
that a report had been disseminated through the native 
army, tluit it was the design of Government to destroy the 
caste of the S(‘poys by constraining them to bite off the end' 
of greased cartridges. General Ilearsay, commanding the 
Presidency division, fully estimating the gravity of the crisis, 
lost not an hour in addressing the Deputy-Adjutant General 
of the army on the subject; and with the view of eradicating 
this impression from the minds of the Se])oys, proposed that 
the ingredients necessary for the j)reparati()ii of the musket 
cartridge should be procured from the bazar, and the 
Sepoys be allowed to make it up themselvCis. The Deputy*-" 
Adjutant General allowed three days to pass, and then for- 
warded it to the military secretary to Government, who 
i‘e])li(id on the 27th, that the Governor-General in council 
sanctioned the proposal, and that it might be carried into 
effect, not only at Dumdum, but also at the stations of 
Umbala {ind Sealkote in the north-west. It was now, 
however, too late to remedy the mischief. By means of 
that jjictive correspondence which was maintained with each 
other by men of the same caste and family in the various 
regiments, the alarm had already spread throughout tlie 
army, and it was universally believed that the greased (‘ar- 
tridges were intended to destroy theii* caste, with tlie view 
of compelling them to embrace Christianity. General 
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Hearsay held a court of inquiry at Barrackpore, to ascertain 
the cause of tliis universal disaffection, and he informed Go- 
vernment that although the men expressed themselves to be 
perfectly satisfied, the conviction that grease was used in 
the com})Osition of the cartridges was now so deeply rooted 
in their minds, that it would be both idle and unwise to 
• atteun)t to remove it. The spirit of mistrust and disaffec- 
tion had, in fact, reached that point at which every effort 
to cori’ect it by explanation would only tend to confirm it, 
with the additional evil of being regarded as an index of 
pusillanimity. On the 10th of February, tlie Sepoys at 
Barrackpore held a meeting on the })arade ground at 
night, to concert a general rising, when they proposed 
to murder all the Europeans, plunder the station, and 
proceed where they liked. General Hearsay again ad- 
dressed the Supreme Government in Calcutta in urgent 
terms, and anirincd that they had been dwelling at Barrack- 
pore on a mine reac^y for explosion. He pointed out 
the extr’enie danger arising from the jiresence of four or 
five disallected native rc'giments so close to the metro- 
polis, and (|uoted Sir Charles Metcalf’s memoi’able remark, 
that we should wake some morning and find India lost to 
the Crown of England. 

At length, on the 1 9th of February, the mutiny burst forth 
at Berhampore. The 19th Kegiment broke out into open 
MuUny of the revolt, seized their muskets, and rushed with loud 
inih; at Beriwim- pHrado grouud. Colonel Mitchell, 

who commanded the reginKait,had not a single European in 
the cantonment ; but, with the aid of two guns, and a hun- 
dred and sixty irregular horse, who, from the cii’cumstance 
of their enlistment and organisation, were, in the early 
stages of the mutiny, better affected towards Government 
than the line, managed to smother the flame without blood- 
shed. Government dciiermined to make a signal example 
of the mutineers, and to destroy this insubordinate spirit in 
the bud. Her Majesty’s 84th Foot was ordered up from 
Eangoon, and on its arrival in Calcutta, the 19th was 
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directed to proceed from Berlmmpore to Barrackpore. All 
tlic regiments at Barrackpore were, however, tainted with 
disaffection, hut tlie 34tli took the lead in the revolt ; and 
on Sunday, the 29th of March, a Sepoy, of the name of 
Mungid Banday, infuriated with intoxicating drugs, rushed 
on the parade ground, and called on his comrades to come 
forward in defence of their religion. The European sergeant- • 
major of the regiment advanced to seize him, while thequarter- 
guard witnessed the scene without moving. The adjutant 
of the regiment then came to the rescue, but the Banday 
shot his iiorsc, and tlicn commenced a hand-to-hand con- 
iliet with both European officers. The Sepoys of the regi- 
ment, instead of siqiportiug their ollicers, attacked them 
from behind, and they must have fallen victims to this 
murderous onslaught, had not General Hearsay rescued 
tliem by liis jiersonal resolution and gallantry. 

On the arrival ol' the fOtli at Barrackpore, the Queen’s 
8-1 th, a wing of the .Th'd, two batteries of artillciy, and the 
Goveruor-Generars bodv-guard were assembled Lraipncyio»nr(ii 
Oil pnmdc. Cu'iieral ni‘{irsny, in obedience to 
llie orders of tlio Governor-GeiuM’iil, then read the piiblicOrder 
'whicli had been ])ass(‘d on the occasion. It stated tlnit the 
native officers and men of tlic regiment liad been guilty 
of o])en and dehant mutiny, and tliat the punisliment de- 
creed by the Su])reme Government was, tliat they should 
1)0 discharged I’rom the service, be deprived of their 
aims, receive their arrears of ])ay, and be required to 
take their departure from the cantonment. It was, more- 
over, directed, that this sentence — so utterly inadequate to 
the offence — should be rc‘ad at the head of every regiment 
in India. Five weeks were then allowed to pass without 
any di'cisioii on the conduct of the 34th Eegiment. 
During this period of inaction the spirit of insubordination 
was rising to maturity throughout the Bengal army. On 
the 9th of May all the disposable troops, European and 
native, were assembled at Barrackpore to witness tlie pun- 
ishment of the mutinous 34t]i. Foiu' Imndred of the most 
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culpable in that corps were called on the parade ; their 
crime, which was described to be the most hemous of which 
a soldier could be guilty, was then circumstantially detailed, 
after which tliey were paid up their arrears, and discharged 
from tlie public sei’vice, and ordered to be conveyed to 
ChinsLirah, to which place their hunilies and their baggage 
were to be sent after them. Thus, on the spot where, thirty- 
three years before, the mutinous 47th had expiated their crime 
under showers of grape and the sabres of the cavalry, the 19th 
and the 34th, guilty of a more atrocious revolt, were requited 
by discharge from military service, accompanied by the receipt 
of all their arrears to the uttermost farthing. The conduct 
of Goverument in 1824 nipped mutiny in the bud, Avhile the 
conduct of the public authorities in 1857 rendered a revolt 
throughout the army, under the existing state of feehng, 
inevitable. Government now considered the mutiny at an 
end, and arraiigements were made for s(ai(liug the 84th hnck 
to Eaugoon, when the telegraphic wire Haslied the porten- 
tous news from Meerut, that the storm, which had been 
lowei’ing for three months, had burst, and that the insurrec- 
tion of the army had begun 

On the 8t]i of May, caitridges were served out to the 3i‘d 
Cavalry at Meerut. They refused to accept them, though 

M.ifinyat wus^, dlstiiK'tly explaiucd that they had not 
been smeared with grease. In fact, the army was 
now ripe for mutiny. On the 9th, eighty-five of the recusants 
were tried by court-martial, and sentem^ed to imprisonment 
with hard labour for terms varying from five to ten yeai\s. 
All the troops, European and native, were draAvn iij) on 
parade, and the delinquents were strijiped of their uniform 
and ironed. They were then marched off to jail, uttering 
imprecations on the Government. A deep feeling of resent- 
ment was manifested by the native troops while the irons 
were jilaced on their comrades ; but no attempt at resistance 
was made. There were at the time two native infantry 
r(3giments at that station, and one of cavalry, and two 
European coq^s, with two troops of European horse artil- 
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Icry and a field battery. The European troops could easily 
liave exterminated tlie native force ; but, unhappily, tlie 
station was under the command of a worn-out and imbecile 
septungenarian, General ' Hewitt, whose name has obtained 
a most unenviable notoriety in Indian history. Thong] i 
it was evident that the native troops were in a state of tlie 
most perilous excitement, no precautions were adopted to 
prevent mischief, and thirty-two hours were passed in a state 
of total inactivity, wliile the Sepoys were planning tlie revolt. 
At length, at six in tlie evening of Sunday, the 11th of May, 
as the bell was ringing for church service, incendiary fires 
became visible in various diredions. Tlie iiujensed troopers 
of tlie Ih’d Cavalry rushed to the jail, where no European 
guard had been stationed, and knocked off the irons of their 
('ompanions, and likewise liberated all the prisoners. Simul- 
taneously Avith the forcing of the jail, the two inlantry 
regiments assembled tumultuously on their iiarade, seized 
their arms, and shot Colonel Einnis and other of their ofliccrs, 
who Avere endeavouifiig to a[)p(‘ase them. The Sepoys, and 
the convicts, joined by the mob, now rushed into the houses 
of the Europeans, and indiscriminately massacred all tliey 
(M)uld seize, Avith out regard to sex or age, aggravating murder 
by outrages still more revolting. Alba* they had plundered 
or (kvstroyed the property, they set fire to the bungaloAVs, 
and the cantonment was soon in a blaze. With tAvo thou- 
sand Eiiropi'an troops, avIio could have quelled the insur- 
rection Avithin an hour, the station Avas for tAVO hours 
the scene of unchecked plunder, massacre, and havoc. 
When the destruction Avas complete, and every European 
man, Avoimin, and child, Avithin reach of the native troops, had 
been mercilessly buUdiered, they prepared leisurely to leave 
Meerut, and take the road to Dellii, distant about forty 
miles. It Avas at this stage of the catastrophe that the 
European troops Avere first brought into action ; but it was 
noAv too late. The dragoons and the rillemen overtook and 
shot down a few of the hindmost of the mutineers, but with- 
out imj)eding the progress of the mass. Handled Avith the 

s 
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most ordinary skill, the European troops at the station might 
have efTcctually prevented the march of the mutineers to 
Delhi ; but they were under the command of — General 
Hewitt. Though the intervening country was most favour- 
able for the action of cavalry and artillery^ the two arms in 
which we had the preponderance, and the route lay over 
two rivers, at each of which their progress might have been 
easily arrested, they were allowed to proceed to Delhi with- 
out a blow. On their arrival, tliey found no difficulty in 
persuading the two regiments stationed there to unite with 
them, and enact the same scenes of violence which they had 
perpetrated at Meerut. Every hlurojxian found in the city, 
with here and there an (‘xception, Avas ])ut to death under 
circumstances of un(‘xam})led barbarity. Thei’e was not a 
single company of Dritish troops to guard the arsenal, the 
second in magnitudes and importance in the Bengal Bre- 
sidency: and after a bi'ief defence by the feeble handful 
of Europeans wlio hastened to its protection, it fell into 
the hands of the insurgents, AVith its almost inexha, ustible 
stores and munitions of Avar. The pensioned King of Delhi 
Avas drawn from his obscurity, and proclaimed emperor 
of India ; and a notification Avas issued, aimounchig that the 
Mogul dynasty again occupied its ancient ca])ital. Delhi 
thus became the seat of a rival throne, and the centre 
of attraction to the revolU'd army. The native regiments 
at the stations in the neighbouring districts brok('. succes- 
sively into revolt, and mar(ffi(‘d to Delhi, Avhich soon con- 
tained Avithin its walls a body of more than tAventy thou- 
sand mutineers. Within a month after the outbreak at 
Meerut, tlie British authoi'ity had become extinct throughout 
the north-Ave>st pr(Avinc(‘s. From Mc'erut to Allahabad, 
among a [)opulation of 30, 000,000, and through a territory 
many hundred miles in extent, there did not exist the vestige 
of a Government AAdiich on the 1st of January Avas con- 
sidered unassailalfie — Avith the exc('])tion of the fort of 
Agra, and the closely beleaguered entrenchment at CaAvn- 
[)ore. 
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Havelock embarked on the 1st of June, in the Erin 
steamer at Bombay, for Galle,.in the liope of meeting ^vitll 
tlie steamer proceeding from Suez to Calcutta • Havelock em- 
On the nifflit of the 5th, the vessel ai)proached the Ki m at Bombay, 

“ , and is wrecked. 

coast of Ceylon, going at tJie rate of eleven knots 
an liour ; when, on a fine moonlight night, after Havelock 
had retired to his cabin, lie felt a smart concussion, about 
one in the morning, which was repeated a moment after, 
and convinced him that the vessel liad struck. Immedi- 
ately aftei', his son, who had accompanied liiin and was 
sleeping on deck, came down into the cabin and said, “ Get 
up, sir, the vessel is ashore.” He arose, and having dressed 
liiinself, ])roceeded on deck, and found tliat tlie vessel, after 
Laving struck on a reef of rock, had glided into deep water. 
The foi'opart liad at once* filled, ancl it was expected that 
she would go down head foremost ; but she was driven on 
by the waves, and struck again and again, and at length 
one long surge fixed her firmly on the reef. The deck 
presented a schmic of wild confusion. Tlie commander bad 
sprung from his bed, ovcTwhelnied by the misfortune. The 
crew of Lascars would ohoy no orders ; indeed, few were 
given, and notliing could induce them to go aloft, and send 
clown the upper masts ancl yards. Havelock is rejiorted by 
one wlio was on dec*k to have addressed the few European 
sailors on board, Now, my men, if you will obey orders, and 
kec‘p from the spirit cask, Ave shall all be saved.” The ves- 
sel continued to strike heavily for four hours, and those on 
board, momentarily ex])ecting her to go to pieces, looked 
anxiously for daylight. Guns Avere fired, ancl blue lights 
burned, Avhick brought the judge of the district and a 
ca’OAvd of men to the bcnich. One bold native Avas pre- 
vailed on to swim through the roaring surf Avith a line to 
the vessel. A hawser Avas then clraAvn on shore, and com- 
munication established Avith it. At dawn canoes pushed 
off to the vessel, and the passengers, creAv, mid specie 
Avere all sayed. On reaching the land, Havelock, according 
to the statement of an eye-witness, called on those wlio had 
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accompanied him to kneel down, and return thanks to 
Almighty God for their dehverance. ‘‘Tlie madness of 
man,” he wrote, tlirew us on shore ; the mercy of God 
found us a soft place near Caltura.” From that town he 
proceeded to Galle, and finding the Fire Queen — which had 
been sent from Calcutta in quest of any available troops, 
— lying in tlie harbour and about to return, immediately 
embarked in iier. 

On liis arrival at Madras, on the 13th of Juno, tlie flags 
of the sliippiiig and on Fort St. George, flying half-mast 
Hnvclork renclies high, gave him the first intimation of the death 
SRHiefsi?"' of General Anson, the Comniander-in-Chief. lie 
Calcutta. Jijij undei* an attack of cholera on the 2Cth 
of May, at Ilmbala, on his Avay to the siege of Delhi, and the 
Governor-General had telegraphed to Madras to request 
Sir Patrick Grant, the Commander-in-Chief at that Presi- 
dency, to come iq) to Calcutta without delay, and assume the 
direction of military oj)erations at this eventful ciisis. Sir 
Patrick was an officer on the .Bengal esta])lisliment, and had 
raised himself in former years, by his own talents and merit, 
to the important i)ost of Adjutant-General of the Bengal 
army. After liaving retired to England, lie was selected to 
command in cliief at Madras, and was the first soldier in 
the service of tlic Eiist Iii(li;i Conipimy ever elevated to 
a post winch had, to that time, been invariably coiifeiTcd on 
an officer of tlie royal army. His largo military exjie- 
rienco, more especially of tlie character and jiecrdiarities of 
the native army which was now in a state of I'evolt, recom- 
mended him as the fittest man to assume the command of 
it at this emergency. lie was an old comrade of Havelock’s, 
and they had fought side by side at the battle of Maha- 
rajpore, and in the Sutlege camjiaign. He entertained, and 
had often expressed, the highest 0 ])inion of his friend’s 
military abilities, and now recpiested him to jiroceed to 
Calcutta, and assist in quelling the mutiny, instead of return- 
ing to Bombay. Havidock’s post of Adjutant-General of 
Queen’s troops required liim to be at the side of the Com- 
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mander-in-Chief in India, wherever he might be. By the 
deatli of General Anson, Sir Henry Somerset, wlio was at 
tlie liead of tlie Bombay army, succeeded to the supreme 
command by viitue of his rank, and it then became Havelock’s 
duty to join him ; but he was induced by Sir Patrick to 
proceed to Calcutta. The convulsion which now shook our 
Indian empire to its foundation, had been tlie subject of deep 
reflection with Havelock, and his mind revolved the means 
of restoring it to its former integrity. He liad employed 
the leisure of the voyage from Bombay^ to Galle, in draw- 
ing u}) a immiorandum on the subject, which he intended 
to transmit on his arrival in Calcutta to General Anson ; but 
on hearing of his death, and the a[)pointment of Sir Patrick 
Grant to the command of the Bengal army, he submitted.it 
to him, after having added two ])aragraphs at Madras. It 
must be borne in mind that this paper was written only three 
wc‘eks after tlie mutiny had broken out, and before it was 
known to have extended to more than half a dozen of the 
military stations at the Bengal Presidency. Keeping this 
fact in view, it will readily be admitted that the me- 
morandum affords strong evidence of tliat grasp ot mind 
which enabled liim habitually to comprehend at a glance 
the full bearing of a military rjiiestion, and, on tliis occasion, 
of his clear perception of the exigencies ©f the present crisis. 

Mcinomiiihun regarding the Mutinies of the Native Soldio'y 
in BenijaL 

Stoann'i’ Malabar Coast, 
June a, 1857. 

“ Lord Elpliiiistonc connnunicatod to me at lb)mhay the con- 
tents of a scries of telegrams from the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Agra, and from Colonel Durand, officiating Governor- 

1 1 r y i 1 r 1* • i • r ^ ll.ivplock’s tne- 

General s agent tor Central India, with copies ot des- moiandnmon 
patches from the Chief Com missioner in the Punjah, and 
from the Adjutant-General of the Bengal army, the latter including 
several military reports, as well as letters from the (hmniissioner in 
Scinde, and the Major-General commamling at Kmachee. The 
purport of these does not differ much in substance from the news- 
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paper statements. It is evident that there has been mutiny and 
devastation at Ferozepore, where the native regiments doubtfully 
contended for the mastery with H. M.’s 61 st regiment, and that 
there has been a bloody massacre at Meerut. The perpetrators of 
this infernal outrage marched upon Delhi in the night, where the 
same scene of lawless violence and murder was repeated by the 
garrison, who, in conjunction with the Meerut mutineers, have 
taken possession of the fortress and arsenal, after destroying the 
bridge of boats and attempting to seize the powder magazine, which 
was blown up to save it from their hands. A detachment at Muttra 
lias possessed itself of the treasure. The same has been done at 
Jioolundshidiur, by some body of the mutineers. The native troops 
at Agra have been disarmed ; those at Mhow are distrusted. The 
mingled vigour and moderation of Sir Henry Lawrence have 
hitherto kept tranquil the province of Glide. The Nusseree 
battalion, charged with tht^ duty of escorting the siege train from 
Philour, marched to Syree, and then mutinously returned to 
Jutog, where it remained moody and suspected within a few miles 
of Simla.’’ 

After some remarks on tlie siege of Delhi, he pi’ococds to 

observe : -■*- 

“After retaking Delhi, his Exciillency should despatch a suf- 
ticieiicy of British troops to Ferozepore, to enable brigadier Innes 
to take the initiative, and attack and annihilate the native troops 
there. The British troops, including the 61 st, should then march 
towards Delhi, and onward to Cawnpore, whitlier his Excellency 
would hove proceeded, to supjiort that important and ill-protected 
point. The British troops must continue to campaign, ri'gardless 
of season. 

“The insurnH'tion must have assumed a new phase before I can 
reach Galcutta. Much that 1 have above counselled, or something 
similar to it, may have been carried out. But some general prin- 
ciples may be laid down for the suppression of the insurrection. It 
is clear that no regular Native infantry regiment can now be trusted. 
All are in heart implicated in the treason, if not in act. All 
must henc(‘loi'th be jealously watched by the British troops. Every 
overt act must be visited with prompt attack and bloody overthrow. 
To enable Government to do this, it must at once establish an as- 
cendancy of Britisli infantry and artillery at the head-({iiarters of 
all the divisions, especially at Calcutta and at Allahabad, where the 
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forts n^ust be entrusted entirely to British troops ; and at Dinapore 
ai\d Cawnpore, where the British troops must be strongly reinforced. 
No piece of cannon must be henceforth entrusted to a native. 

‘‘I would recommend that the three battalions of the Hon. 
Company’s European infantry should be called on to volunteer into 
the artillery with a liberal bounty, that the regular cavalry should 
be dismounted, and their horses reserved for the additional cavalry 
regiments that ought to be demanded from England* ; that the 
detached corps of native infantry should everywhere be drawn into 
division head-quarters, and encamped in assailable positions 
within the stations, without access’ to any means of transport, the 
British trooj)s, foot and artillery, remaining in barracks, but on 
the qul vice, and plentifully supplied with carriage (camels, &c.). 
Many regiments are necessary for these arrangements; for there 
should be two regiments at or near Fort William, two at Dinapore, 
one at Allahabad, three or four at Cawnpoix', two or three at Meerut, 
one at Benares, two at least at Agra. The most unusual means 
must be resorted to, in order- to shelter these troops, which must be 
put up in private bungalows, stables, &c., or kept under canvas, 
without reference to the season. T1 le whole of the Enlield rifles 
must be given over to the l^ritisli troops. It must be^proclaimed, 
that if the disbanded Sepoys are harboured in any of the invalid 
villages, or by invalided soldiers, the sponge will be applied to the 
pensions of the harbourers. These men must report themselves 
periodically to collectors, uiuhu’ pain of sunmiary commitment to 
jail with hard labour for a year. But there must be no more dis- 
bandments for mutiny. Mutineers must b« attacked and anni- 
hilated ; and if they are few in aiiy regiment, and not immediately 
denounced to be shot or hanged, the whole regiment must be 
deemed guilty, and given up to prompt military execution. It may 
bo hoped that the Punjab will remain tranquil, and if so, the rein- 
torceiiients from Bombay, Pegu, Ceylon, and the force destined for 
China, will suftico to overpower all resistance from Fort William 
to the tSutlege. But much depends on prompt action. The 
time for threats or promises is gone by ; the slightest overt act 
]nust be followed by the same retribution which in 1824 Sir 
Edward Pagtit dealt out to the 47th Native Infantry, thereby 
putting back mutiny in Bengal eighteen yeai’s. 

“It is easy to dispose of the greased cartridge question. It has 

* Havelock, in a nolo iu the margin of the copy, has written in his own 
hand, Erase — their conduct has been hitherto good.’’ 
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been said that no native soldier should again be trusted with the 
charge of a piece of ordnance. Neither can he be safely trusted 
with an Enfield or Minie rifle. All these weapons should be given 
over to the Hritish troops, and, as an earnest of this intention, the 
native portion of the details at the depots of instruction be at 
once sent back to their regiments. As they are to have no rifled 
muskets, tlie native soldiers will not need greased cartridges ; and to 
put an end to all suspicion jis to the preparation of the musket 
cartridges, the practice might be r(\sumed of sending the materials 
to regiments to be made up. The new instruction to tear, not 
bile the cartridge, seems under such arrangements supererogatory. 

A mov(*able column has been established to keep the Punjab 
in awe; Sir Ifenry Parnards force will perform this oflict; from the 
Sutlcge to Allahabad. It might perhaps be desirable to form a 
third, to overawe tlie lower provinces.” 

After bis arrival at Madras, lie added two paragraphs to 
the meuiorandum : — 

“The measure of success reported from Delhi to JMadras is 
gratifying ; but much evidently remains to be done in order to 
restore cvenii temy)orary ascendancy of our arms. It seems more 
probable that battering in breach and a bombardment of the town 
should 1)0 tried, instead of an effort against the gates; and these arc 
the safer modes of acting. 

“The death of General Anson on the 26 th of ]May is a lieavy 
nusfortune, let faction view it as it may ; but the Government have 
met the crisis with the utmost sagrxity and promptitude by sum- 
moning to Pengal the Commander-iii-Chief at Madras, the officer 
in India who has by far the most extensive and varied knowledge 
of the composition and peculiarities of the Jhngal army; and by 
appointing Sir Henry Parnard, an officer of Crimean experience 
and reputation, to command the besieging army.” 

Tlie two Generals lauded in Calcutta on tlu^ I7tli of June, 
five Aveeks afti^r the outburst at Meerut, and found tluit it 

Tiietwoocncrnis followcd by tlio defoctioii of all the 

reach Calcutta. troo])s ill tile iioHli-west provuices. The advice 

tJiey Avere enabled to gHe to the Governnieut amidst this 
scene of confusion and beAvilderment Avas most important 
and valuable. In the memorandum wliich Havelock had 
draAvii up on board the Eriii^ a fortnight before, he had 
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recommended the formation of a moveable column to over- 
awe the lower provinces. Since that suggestion was penned, 
tire British autliority had become extinct in tlie districts 
above Allaliabad, except in the little garrison of Cawnpore; 
which was menaced witli instant destruction, and the Kesi- 
dency at Lucknow now threatened by an insurgent force. 
The organisation of this moveable column had now become 
a question of immediate necessity, and it was required, not 
so much to maintain, as to restore our authority in the 
revolted distrit^ts. 

Tliree da}'s aitei’ Havelock’s arrival in Calcutta, lie was 
selected for the command of this column, wliich was to be 
formed at Allaliabad, and to consist of the 64th „ , . 
aud the 78th Highlanders, in addition to other Eluh™ 
troops. Thus, by a singular coincidence of cir- 
cumstaiK'cs, the gallant soldiers whom he had commanded 
on the Ikiphrates, and whom the cowardice of the Persians 
had (hqirived of laurels at Mohumra, were now reassembled 
under his command, on the banks of the Ganges, to en- 
counter a. foe more worthy of their steed. Of the 78th 
llighlimdcrs Havekick liad formed a very high estimate, and 
in his contideutial report of that coips, made before leaving 
Persia, a co[)y of whicli was found among his papers, had 
said : — • 


“Tliero is a tin? spirit in tlie ranks of this regiment. I am 
given to understand that it behaved remarkably well in the affair 


at Khooshab, near Buslure, whieh took place before I 
reached the army ; and during the naval action on the 
Eiiplirates, and its landing here, its steadiness, zeal, and 


Havelock's 
ejiinion of tho 
Highlanders. 


activity nnder my own observation were conspicuous. The meu 
have been subjected in this service to a good deal of exposure, to ex- 
tremes of climate, and have bad heavy work to execute with their 


entrenebing tools, in constructing redoubts and making roads. 
They have been, while I have bad the opportunity of watching 
them, most cheerful ; and have never seemed to regret or complain 
of anything l)iit that they had no farther chance of meeting the 
enemy. I am convinced the regiment would be second to none 
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in the service, if its high military qualities were drawn forth. 
It is proud of its colours, its tartan, and its former achievements.” 

The opportunity was soon to be afforded to Havelock to 
draw fortli tliose high military qualities which he had so con- 
fidently predicted, and the succeeding narrative will show that 
the achievements of the Highlanders in 1857 added fresh 
lustre to the renown they had acquired at Maida and Assaye. 
The object of Havelock’s appointment was thus stated in the 
instructions he received from Government : that “after quel- 
ling all disturbances at Allahabad, he should not lose a moment 
in suppoi’ting Sii* Henry Lawrence at Lucknow, and Sir Hugh 
Wheeler at Gawnpore; and that he should take prompt 
measures for dispersing and utterly destroying all mutineers 
and insurgents.” It was hkewise stated to be of the utmost 
importance that no delay should arise in carrying out these 
measures. “It was not possible at the moment to give him 
any more precise or definite instructions, but he must neces- 
sarily be guided bj circumstances : and the Commander-in- 
Chief had entire confidimce in his well-known and often 
proved liigh ability, vigour, and judgment.” A cursory 
view of the scene of action in Avhich ILu'clock was now 
to be engaged, and the ])()sition of affairs at Benares, Alla- 
habad, Gawnpore, and Lticknow, may be useful in eluci- 
dating his movemetits. 
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Position of Affairs at Benares— at Allaliabad — at Cawnpore — at 
Lucknow. — The Oude Mutiny. — Resources placed at the Disposal of 
General Ilaveloek. — He reaches Benares, and assumes the Command 
of the Army. — Proceeds to Allahabad. — Letter from Sir Henry Law- 
rence. — Detachrnerit sent on to Cawnpore. — The Cawnporo Mas- 
sacre. —The General starts for that Place. — March of the first 
three Days. — Battle of Futtehporo — Remarks on it. — Order of the 
Day. — Disarming of the Irregular Cavalry. — Action at Aong — at 
Pandoo nuddee. — The Battle of Cawnpore. — Final Charge and Rout 

of the Enemy. — Remarks on the Battle. — Night of the 16th July. 

The Order of the Day after the Battle. — The General’s private Letters 
respecting it. 

Tx tlie great revolt wliich now convnlsed the empire, it was 
naturally to liave been expected that the turbulent city of 
Penares would be among the first to rise against of affair* 

us. That city is considered the most sacred spot 
in India, the citadel of Riiidooisin, crowded with magnificent 
temples, and filled witli wealthy devotees, nobles and princes, 
ii'om every province in Ilindostan. It had always been the 
focus of political iutvigxic among the Hindoos in the north- 
west. It was inhabited by a martial and irritable popula- 
tion, little short of two hundred thousand. It contained no 
fortress, or otlier defensive inclosure, and tlic chief post of 
authority was necessarily an office of pre-eminent difficulty. 
Happily, it was at this crisis in the hands of a man fully 
equal to its exigencies, Mr. Henry Carre Tucker, a member 
of the Civil Service, to wliose judgment, resolution, and 
energy the Government was indebted for the maintenance of 
its authority in the city and surrounding district during the 
rebelUon. The native force consisted of the 37 th Native 
Infantry, the Loodiana Sikh corps, and a detachment of the 
13th Irregular Cavalry. To check their disposition to frater- 
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nise witli llic iiiutincors, tlierc were only three guns of Major 
01})lierts’s batteiy, and 190 European Infantry of H. M.’s lOtli 
Foot. It was of tlic utmost importance that tliis small force 
should be strengtliened without delay, as the loss of Benares 
at tills juncture would have involved the most portentous 
consequences. The 1st Fusiliers had been ordered up from 
Madras, and they arrived in Calcutta towards the 

Colonel Neill ' 

FilHKrsMI'iie. undcT tlie command of Colonel 

nares. Neill. It vvas determined to i)ush them up the 

country without delay, and they were foi’warded a hundred 
and tweaity miles by rail to Eaneegunge, and from thence by 
other conveyances to their destination. Colonel Neill in- 
aiiguratealhis arrival, and gave the public the first promise of 
that promptitude and decision of character, which have since 
earned him the* high j)osition lie occupies in the annals of 
the mutiny, and the esteem of his fellow-countiymen, by a 
display of vigour which was at the time as invaluable as it 
was a])pro{)riate. Beaching the terminus opposite Calcutta 
with Ills men just as the train was starting, and the railway 
officials refusing to wait a moment, he directed liis soldiers 
to seize the engine driver and stoker, and detain them until 
his ti’oops had taken their seats. This energetic act, aj)- 
parently insignificant at the time, is said to have ])roved the 
salvation of Benares. The Colonel arrived at that station, 
with forty men of his regiment, in the forenoon of the ord 
of June. It was not a moment too soon ; the native troops 
had planiu'd a general rising for the next night. Brigadier 
Ponsonby, commanding the station, was inca])acitated by ill- 
ness from acting with the eneigy whicJi the crisis required. 
Colonel Neill’s arrival threw matters into strong hands, and 
before dusk in the evening tlie outbreak was quenched in the 
blood of a hundred of the insurgents slain, while twice the 
number were disabled by wouncls. 

After having, by examples of extraordinary severity, and 
the unrestrained use of the gallows, struck terror into the mal- 
stntc* of affairs at coiiteiits ut Bciiares, Colonel Neill proceeded to 
Allahabad. Allahabad, eighty miles distant, which had in 
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the meantime become tlie scene of one of those 'awful tragedies 
which had hitherto marked the progress of the mutiny. Alla- 
habad, situated at the junction of the Ganges and the J umna, 
had always been considered the key of the low^r provinces. 
The fortress contained an arsenal second in importance only to 
that of Delhi, with 40,000 stand of arms, and a vast collection 
of cannon and military stores. The treasury at the station was 
also rich and tempting. In that spirit of fatal security which 
preceded and accelerated the mutiny, this important post 
had been left without any European artillerymen, and, ex- 
ce})ting the magazine staff, without a single European soldier. 
At tlie'peiiod of the mutiny the garrison consisted of the 
whole of Brasyer’s Eerozepore r(‘giment of Sikhs, and 100 
men of the Gth Native Infantry ; the remainder of the latter 
being cantoned in the station without the foil. From the 
11th of May, the date of the outbreak at Meerut, this great 
forti'ess and most imjiortant strategical point was thus at tlu^ 
mercy of the nati\'e force. If they liad made u]) theii' minds 
lit once to cast m thcar lot with their comrades who weixi 
contesting the emj)ire at Dellii, and liad taken possession of 
the fort, there would liave been no base of ojieration for the 
force destined to reconqiuu’ tlie north-west provinces farther 
noi’tli than Benares. Happily, at the divstan(*,e of sixty miles 
lay the foitress of Chunar, garrisoned bj’ a small body of 
Euro])ean aitillerymen, invalided from active service, but 
still effjctiv(i for garrison duties. On the 19th of May, the 
authorities in Calcutta were advised to order about sewenty 
of these men, the youngest above fifty years of age, to pro- 
ceed by steamer to Allahabad. Their arrival saved the fort. 

The Gth Native Infantry liad manifested an ostentatious 
loyalty by volunteering to march to Delhi and fight tluar 
mutinous comrades. The Governor-General Rev.uorthefui. 
directed his thanks to be publicly conveyed to at AiiahS!'^ 
them for their fidelity to the Government ; the troops were 
assembled on parade on the evening of the Gth of June, and 
gave three cheers as the Order was read to tliem. The 
officers then left the parade with the strongest confidence* 
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tlieii’ men, and with a feeling of pride tliat tlieir regiment 
should have been conspicuous for its good faitli amidst uni- 
versal disaiTection. Four liours afterwards, fourteen of them 
had paid the penalty of their generous credulity Avith their 
lives. Tliey were barbarously murdered as they sat at 
dinner, or shot down as they hastened to their lines, on an 
alarm raised to decoy them tliere by the treacherous Sepoys. 
Tlic fort was saved by the veteran invalids, under their com- 
mander, Captain TTazlewood, and Lieut. Brasyer, who was 
in command of tlic Siklis. In the outbreak at Benares, 
two days bi^fore, the Loodiana corps of Sikhs, under the 
influence either of premeditated design, or an unac- 
countable panic, had opened fire on tlie European troops ; 
which was returned, and great numbers of them liad been 
sliot doAvn. Tlieir brethren at Allahabad had been ex- 
asperated by the report of this slaughter, and, being doubt- 
ful of the treatiiKMit they themselves might receive, aatlo 
disposcnl to turn against us and join the insingents. But 
Lieut. Brasyer’s exti'aordinary iiilluence over them and his 
great personal intre^pidity ke[)t them steady ; and through 
their instrumentality, and the aid of tin; invalid ai’tillery, the 
100 Sepoys of the 0th, Avho Avere in the foit and ready to 
open the gates to their comrades, wer(‘ disarimul. Imme- 
diately after the 'mutiny, the native soldiers liberated the 
inmates of the great jail, who joined them in massacring 
every Eiirojiean Avhom they could discover. The genius of 
destruction seemed uoav to be let loose on the imfoitimate 
station, and the greatest atrocities Avere committed Avithout 
any check, till the arrival of Colonel Neill. Every Ihiropean 
house and establishment Avas plundered or burnt. The rails 
of the railway were toni up, the station committed to the 
flames, and tlie engines batterinl to ])ieces with shot, the 
ignorant natives being afraid to appi’oach them. But the 
greatest of all losses Avas that of 1 600 bullocks, which had 
been collected by the Commissariat and Avhich disappeared 
in the confusion, thus crippling to a fatal extent the means 
of locomotion for the troops to be enijdoyed in the res* 
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toration of order. After five days of unrestrained licence, 
Colonel Neill arrived at Allahabad, and a ^ving of the Fusi- 
liers was soon after collected there ; 2000 of the rebels, 
who had entrenched themselves near the fort, were imme- 
diately attacked and dispersed, and the wavering Sikhs con- 
firmed ill their loyalty. The disaffected portion of the 
town was burnt, every malignant who could be identified 
was executed, and a salutary dread was diffused through the 
neighbouring country and along the great trunk road. 

At the distance of 120 miles from Allahaliad, on the 
right bank of tlie Ganges, lay the military cantonment of 
Cawnpore, one of the most imjiortant stations in ,,„,i(ion of affairs 
tlui Bengal Frcsidency, the connecting link lie- 
tween Allahabad and Agra and llellii. It had newer liitherto 
lieen left without a European r(‘giment, and was often pro- 
tected by two. In June 1857, however, there were only 
200 Eur()])ean soldiers and ten guns. It was under the 
command of Major-General ^ir Itugh WluHler, a soldier of 
greatJndian experience, in whom Govea’iiment rejiosed liigli 
and well-merited confidence. About -the middle of May, 
])(‘rceiviiig a growing spirit of disaffection in the four native 
rc'giments under his command, lie had taken the precaution 
of throwing up an entrenchment as a- ])]ace of resort in case 
of extremity; lint so great was liis confiddlice in the loyalty 
of the troops in whose ranks his life had been jiassed and 
Ills honours gained, that he regarded this entrenchment 
rather for its moral effe(*t than as a refuge ipr safety in 
danger, the possibility of whicli his faith in the native 
soldier prevaMiUnl him fiom entertaining. The woi'k was 
tluM’efore never rendered actually defensible, noi* was it 
adef[uately provided with water and supjfiies. His [losition 
in a military point of view was, moreover, embaiTassfal by 
the women and cliildren of the o2nd Foot, quartered at 
Lucknow, the ladies of the station, and other femal(‘ fugi- 
tives from the surrounding districts. On tluj night of the 
fith of June, the native regiments broke out into open 
mutiny, burnt down the lines, and pliind(‘i'ed the treasury 
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of 170,000/. Glutted witli this booty, they proposed to 
marcli to wliicli had become the magnet of tlie dis- 
affected, and join tlieir mutinous brethren ; but tlicy were 
persuaded by Nana. Sahib to take service under liis standard, 
and complete tlie extermination of the Nnghsh. 

Nana Sahib, whose name will ever be conspicuous in the 
annals of crime, as the p(M-sonification of perfidy and cruelty, 
was the adopUid son of Bajex^ Eow, the Peishwa, 
Nana Sahib. auciciit Maliratta confederacy. 

In the year 1818, while at peace Aviih the J British Govern- 
ment. tlie Peishwa had ('iideavoiired, by an act of tlie busevst 
treachery, to destroy IFr. Mountstuart Klphiiistoiie, the 
Resident at his couil; but the assault was gallantly ix^pelled, 
and h(; was obliged to tly Irom his capita!, at Poonali, and 
was hunt(‘d through the country for sevcanl nionths, by 
Sir Jolm Malcolm. His power was finally crushcHl at the 
battle of Kii’kee. But just at the ])eriod when he was 
brought to bay, and must have surrendered at discretion, 
he was admitted to terms, and by an act of ]’(^ckless pro- 
digality endowed with an annuity of 90, ()()()/. This pro- 
vision he lived to enjoy for thirty-two years, and, after having 
received from the British Govcaimuait a sum exceeding 
two millions and a half sterling, died at Bithoor, about six-^ 
teen miles abov('/Ca,wn])ore, which had been assigned as the 
place of his residence. Gf these accumulations, he beqiu'athed 
a large portion to his adopted son, Nana Sahib, who had 
the assurance to dcanand the coniimiance of the pension. 
It was, as a matter of course, refus(‘d, and fi'om that time he 
conceived the most bitter hostility to the English. Ilis 
feelings W(‘re, however, artfully dissembled, and he freely 
associated with and gave entertainments to tlui European 
community at Cawiq^ore, by whom he Avas regarded as a 
liberal and enlightened native nobleman. When the spirit 
of disaffection first appeared among the native troops at Cawn- 
pore, tlie Nana manifested the most friendly disposition 
towards Sir Hugh Wheeler, and at liis request afforded 
every assistance for the safeguard of our treasury, which 
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remained for several days under the protection of 000 
of his men and two of his guns. But no sooner liad tlie 
Sepoys at Cawiipore broken into open mutiny, and obtained 
tlie ascendency, tlian he threw off the mask and took tlie lead 
of tlie hostile movement.. Having obtained the larger share 
of the plunder of the treasury, and persuaded the mutineers 
to place themselves under his command, he proclaimed 
liimself Peishwa, and raised the far-ianied national Mahratta 
standard. The indiscriminate destriu’tion of the European 
and native Chi'istians, under every form of barbarity, who 
had not taken refuge in the entrenchment to which Sir Hugh 
Wheeler had retired, now became the pastime of this fiend 
in human shape. A hundred and twenty-six fugitive English 
ladies, and English gentlemen, and children had happily 
eseap('d from the insurgents at Euttyghur, and Avere jiro- 
ceeding doAvn the river to Allahabad, Avhen the boats were 
descried by the Nana’s followers at Bithoor and brought to, 
and the whole jiartyAvas laithlessly murdered. The revolted 
Sepoys, swelled by the recruits enlisted by Nana Sahib, and 
ayl(‘d by tlie lai’ge resources of the C^^awnpore magazine, 
which Sir Hugh Wh(?eler had attenipt(‘d but failed to blow 
11 ]), noAV closed round the entrimchmeut. The sulferings of 
the ill-shelt(‘red inmates, from the combined (‘Ifect of expo- 
sure', privation, and ceasclc'ss watching night and day under 
ai ms, and of the concentraU'd fire in('(‘ssantly [)oured on them 
from a powerful artillery, present [lerhaps the most dismal 
page in the history of British India. On the day on Avhieh 
General Havelock received in thlcutta his apiiointment to 
the command of the column collecting at Allaliabad foi’ the 
relief of Cawiijiore, the garrison Avas driven, after a delbnce 
the record of Avhich is imperishable, to entertain thoughts of 
a caj)itulation, not for their oavu sakes, but for that of the 
helpless wmiieii and (hildreii. Four days afterAvards, this 
band of Englishmen, bright in tlu'ir valour, and of I^inglish 
Avomen, still brighter in their fortitude, by an act of the 
most atrocious perfidy, had ceased to exist. 

Turning noAv to Lucknow, the capital of Oude. That 
T 
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kingdom was annexed to the British dominions at the close 
Position of affairs of 1855, on the suggestion of Lord Dalhousie, 
Lucki'iow. and under the express sanction of the home 
authorities, after the receipt of a report made by Sir James 
Outran!, the Eesident. The equity of this proceeding has 
been questioned by some, and vindicated by others, and 
as arguments are advanced on both sides of the question, it 
will probably continue for some years to exercise the 
ingenuity of tliose home politicians who take, or aflect, an 
interest in Indian politics. Tlie settlmnent of this doubtful 
point must, therefore, be left to the future historian, wliose 
judgment will be free from contemporary prejudices or 
sympathies. The salient points of the case are tliese ; that we 
made a treaty with the reigning family in Oude, by wliicli 
the ruler was bound to govern the country with justice and 
equity, and we engaged to vsupport his throne with the full 
weight of our authority, which was tlien omnipotent in 
India. But for many yenirs the obligations of the monarcli 
liad been entirely forgotten. The sovereigns of Oude had 
been punctiliously faithful in their alhgiance to the payi- 
mount ])Ower, but they had totally neglected the corre- 
sponding duty they owed to their own subjects, and resigned 
themselves to voluptuous indolence. The talookdars had 
covered the land with fortresses, which tliey filled with tlieir 
adherents, and were thus enabled to resist the pubhc autho- 
rities, and oppress tlie people with impunity. They created 
a solitude around them ; and the province, wliich is justly 
esteemed the garden of India, was fast relapsirig into a (lesert. 
Tliei'e had been no example of sucli misgovernment in 
Ilindostan for a century. The only ellectivc check on the 
oppression of native rulers in India, is the (h'ead of insur- 
rection, but this had been entirely removed in Oude by the 
preseiice of our troops. lh‘p(*ated warnings had been given 
to the kings of Oude by the Governor-General, but without 
effect. The increasing anarchy of the kingdom at length 
threatened the tranquillity of our own contiguous provinces. 
It became necessary for the Government of India to proceed 
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from advice to action, and it was resolved to annex tlie 
province to the British dominions and assign a suitable 
pension to the King. An attempt has been made to connect 
the mutiny of tlie Bengal army with the pohcy of annex- 
ation, Imt it has failed, chiefly from the incontrovertible 
fact, that in the existing condition of our native army, tliere 
must sooner or later have been a mutiny, whether Oude had 
been annexed or not. At the same time, it was manifest 
tliat, Avhenever it occurred, there would be a convulsion in 
that province, inhabited as it was by tlie famihes of 40,000 
of our native soldiers. When, therefore, our authority was 
subverted in tlie north-west, the native army in Oude, which 
we had on the annexation taken over from the King as it 
stood, and reorganised as a local force, manifested the 
strongest sympathy with their relatives in our own revolted 
army, and went into ndiellion. It was part of the policy of 
Lord Dalhousi(; to disarm the ])opulation, and dismantle the 
fortresses of tlie Talookdars ; but he left India within two 
months of the annexation, and that iirecautioiiary measure 
was not carried out. As soon, therefore, as our authority in 
Oude was shakcai, the talookdars were among the first to rise 
against tlie foreign power wliich threatened to restrain their 
violence. Five thousand British troops would have been 
ani])ly suflicient to maintain our ascendency, but there were 
not a tlioiisaiid British bayonets and sabres to hold in check 
a local army of 20,000 men, an insubordinate nobility, and a 
disaftected city with a })opulation of 300,000, eveiy male of 
whom possessed arms, and had been trained to their use 
from his childhood, in the chronic warfare which was the 
normal state of the province. Sir Henry Lawrence, one of 
the ablest ofiicers of Government, and possessed of the most 
benevolent sympathies with the natives, was offei'ed the 
post of Kesident, and, though broken in constitution, had too 
high a sense of duty to refuse the responsibility. He entered 
on his duties towards the end of March 1857, while tlie 
discontent on account of the greased cartridges was ripening 
into revolt. He was indignant at the leniency shown to the 
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mutinous 19th, and began to draw from it a gloomy forebod- 
ing for tlie future. The effect of that tatal measure was 
more ])articularly felt in Oude, where our authority was not 
yet firmly established ; and when the fact became known, 
the spirit of insubordination was rapidly stimulated. “Is 
it true,” said a native officer of one of the local corps to his 
European superior, “ that the mutinous regiment has been 
paid up and dismissed ? Within two mouths there will be 
mutiny from Calcutta to Peshawiir.” 

On the 2nd of May the first symptoms of mutiny were 
exhibited at Lucknow among the native troops, but they 
were suj^pressed without bloodshed, by the tact 
no«,on th« 3()iii aiKi I'csolution ot bir itenry Jjawrence. lie saw 
the storm lowering, and (m(lea,voured to prepare 
for it with liis usual forethought, by collecting snpiilies, mid 
fortifying the Eesidency and Muchec; Bhawim as military 
posts ; while at tlie same time he omitted no ojiportimity 
of conciliating the influential men in tlu^ city, and the faith- 
ful among the troops, by holding Durbars and distributing 
robes of hoiKiur. But nothing could now avcirt tin* liead- 
long progress of revolt. The cx[)losion at Meerut, and the 
establishment of a rival authority at Dcilhi, spread tlie 
contagion of mutiny among the troops in Oude ; and on the 
30th of May, the regiments at the cajiital appeared in ojien 
rebellion. Tlunr example was followed by the troops at 
the out-stations in the province, Avhich fell one by one into 
the hands of the insurgents ; and our authority in Oude, 
which had been su])reme for eighteen months, Avas soon 
confined to the circle round the Ilesidcaicy. 

The reb(‘l troojis, fixmi 20,000 to 25,000 strong, gradually 
collected at i^awaubgimge, about eighteen miles north-east 
Action at Chin- of LuckiioAv. Mr. Gubbiiis, tlic Financial Coiii- 
missioncr, and secxind in position to Sir Henry, 
who rendered the most important services during the subse- 
quent protracted siege, which have not hitherto been appre- 
ciated as they deserve to be, had charge of the intelligence 
departjncnt, and received information early on the 29th of 
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June, that about 3000 of the enemy’s force liad advanced 
to Chinhut, eiglit miles from the Eesidency. He recom- 
mended an immediate attack on tliis body, before it could 
be reinforced, under the impression that to defeat it by a 
vigorous blow would produce a great moral effect, and im- 
prove the position of ailairs at the capital. A reconnaissance 
was ac(X)rdingly made, but the attack was unhapjiily 
delayed many hours, during which time the whole 
body of the enemy, with more than twenty guns, had joined 
the encampincmt at Chinhut. Our troops marched out 
ratlu'r late on the morning of the 30th of June ; and being 
exposed without food to the scorching rays of "the sun were 
exhausU'd before th(;y reached tlui scene of action. Some of 
the native artillery drivers deserted to the enemy with their 
guiis,or treacherously overturned them, and the whole of the 
native (.‘avalry took to light. Our vsmall body of troops, exposed 
lo twcaity times tlieir number, encountered a serious reverse. 
Sir lieiuy Lawrcaice, who accompanied the force, did all 
tliat tlie gi’eatest valour or tlie most brilliant j)ersonal 
(‘xain])l(‘ could effect, but the troops Avere overpowered and 
discomfltc‘d, and retreated llgliting every inch of the way, 
closely pui-sued by the enemy, Avho were checked only as 
they reached the iron bridge by the guns from the Eesidency. 
The result of this action was disastrous beyond calculation. 
Our authority in the city, which had been hitherto well 
iiiaintaiiuHl, Avas extinguished ; all the Avorkmen deserted the 
Eesidency fortifications ouAvhich they had laboured steadily ; 
the collection of su})pli(is Avas stopp(Ml ; and Avithin a few hours 
the Eesidency itself Avas placed in a. state of siege, from 
Avhich it Avas not relieved for four montlis and a half. 

Such Avas the torrent of revolt Avliich Havelock found 
himself suddenly called upon to stem. The resources Avdiich 
the Government of India were able to place at Rpsouri'cs |)).ir<'(l 
his disposal for the accomplishment of this ff'^veiock! 
arduous task Avere altogetlier inadequate to the exigency. 
His column was to consist of four European iH'gimcnts, to 
be gradually collected at Allahabad ; but when he marched 
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out of that Station to tlie recapture of Cawnpore on the 
7th of July, he liad not more than 1400 European bayonets 
under his command ; and, until the arrival of reinforcements 
with General Outram, ten weeks after, was never able to 
muster a larger number around the colours. Of these only 
one-fourth were armed with the Enfield rifle, the remainder 
still carried the old musket. Not only had he no horsed 
guns, but no cavalry. Captain Maude, who commanded 
the artillery, had been directed to leave his guns at Ceylon, 
and brought only thirty men with him, and he was obliged to 
equip as he best could six guns hastily taken from the 
arsenal at Alfahabad. To supply the deficiency of artillery- 
men, thirty-one men were selected from the G4th foot, who 
happemed to have some knowledge of gun drill ; and it 
was with these half-trained gunners and the sexagenarian 
Chunar invalids, and the handful of royal artillerymen, that 
the force took the fufld. The guns, moreover, Avere draAvn 
by undersized cart bullocks, miaccustonu'd to the Avork, 
and totally unfitted for it ; and neitluir the conunandiiig 
officer, nor liis subordinates, from their ignorance of the 
language, Averc; able to communicate Avitli the native drivers, 
except tlu'ough an interpreter. To croAvn Havelock’s dilficul- 
ties, the season of the ycMir in which he was obliged to march 
was the month of July, Avlnai SAveltering heat alternates 
Avith dnuiching rain, and Avhich had always been consi- 
dered iinpracti(^abl(i for military operations. He Avas thus rc- 
(juiredto o])en a campaign at a thne Avhon it had been deemed 
iiecessary, according to immemorial usage in India, to bring it 
to a close. But he had noAV attained the summit of his wishes, 
— the iiidc'peiident command of a force Avhich he could 
Avield according to his oavu military judgment, — and* the 
difficulties of the enterprise only served to strengthen his 
ardour. He entered upim its duties in the same spirit of 
dependence on Divine aid, and of personal resolution, which 
had marked his previous career in subordinate positions. 
“ I was yesterday ” (June 20th), he Avrites to Mrs. Havelock, 
“ reappointed Brigadier-General, and leave for Allahabad 
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by dawk as soon as possible. Sir Patrick Grant lost no time 
in recommending me for this important command, the object 
of wliicli is to relieve Cawnpore, where Sir Hugh Wheeler 
is threatened, and Lucknow, where Sir Heruy Lawrence is 
pressed. May God give me wisdom to fulfil the expectations 
of Government, and to restore tranquillity in the disturbed 
districts ! ” He selected Lieut.-Colonel Fraser Tytler for the 
post of Deputy-Assistant-Quarter-master General, and Cap- 
tain Stuart Beatson for that of Deputy- Assistant- Adjutant 
General, and appointed his son, Lieut. Henry Havelock, Ad- 
jutant of tlie lOtli Foot, his aid-de-camp. Knowing that the 
large supply of commissariat draught cattle at Allahabad had 
been entirely lost during the sack of the cantonment, he 
feared k^st the progress of his cohnnn should be delayed 
for want of carriage, and he represented to Government 
that the carts and bullocks on the grand trunk road 
Avere not necessary for the transport of troops, there being 
no more to forward at present. He also stated, that the 
rains luiving now set in and the rivers being open, the water 
route would be preferable for the subsequent conveyance of 
reinroi'cemeiits. On tlie road between Calcutta and the 
Soane tliere Avere three large rivers, always subject during 
tlie rains to the most violent freshes, on the banks of which 
troops might be detained for several days, wet, hungry, and 
])()ssibly sick; wliercas in the steamers they would reach 
Allahabad in eighteen days, with their baggage and tents, 
and in health and spirits. He therefore proposed that the 
carts and bullocks should be made over for the transport of 
ammunition, stores, and perhaps food, for tlie use of his 
column. He even went so far as to suggest that the entire 
establishment of conveyances might be advantageously for- 
warded from the diflerent stations to Allahabad. At all 
events, he requested permission to appropriate all such 
as he found collected at and about Benares, as “ he felt con- 
fident that unless every measure be adopted in anticipation, 
to render the column perfectly and instiintly efficient in this 
most important respect, delay wiis likely to occur at a mo- 
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mcnt wlien every lioiir was precious, and pregnant with the 
fate of our countrymen.” He likewise solicited orders 
to make a liberal but discreet use of secret service money, 
to be accompanied by a voucher from himself, on honour. 
It is partly to this circumstance that the singular accuracy 
of his iiif{.)rmation is to be attributed, as he was thus enabled 
to keep his scout department in a state of the highest effi- 
ciency, Irom the bountirul rewards he bestowed on his spies. 

Havelock left Calcutta on the evening of the 25th of June, 
and reached Benares on the 28th, the day after the Cawn- 
HivHock roaches porc gaiTisou liad been annihilated. At that 

Benares on the • ^ a /-v i t a i r> a 

'isthjui.e. station the ijeneral assumed the command of the 
expedition, and saw the fiivst of the troo])s who were to 
compose his column, and minutely inspected their condition. 
A few hours after his arrival he telegrajihed to Sir Patrick 
Grant, tliat he had no cavalry on which lie could depiaid ; 
that such a force as his, on such an enterjnise, must 1)(‘ 
seriously crippled for want of this arm, since without a body 
of horse he sliould unable even to recomioiti’e. llisiir.st 
duty Avas to end(‘avour to su])j)ly this deluiency, and he 
asked permission to foini a corjis of volunteer cavalry, con- 
sisting of “ officers of regiments Avhich had mutinied, or had 
been disbanded; (xf indigo planters, of patrols, of burnt-out 
sho])-ke('pers ; in short, of all Avho Avein willing to join him.” 
The same evening he d('S})atch(Hl a s])c‘cial messenger to 
Ca])tain Maude, commanding the small detachment of Lvoyal 
Artillerynun whom he had passed the previous day on the 
road, recpiesting him to hasten his progress, and authorising 
him to seize and approjiriate the first seven (‘arriages of the 
Transit Company he should meet ; to put four artillerymen 
in each, allowing them only to haltfoi* cooking, and directing 
the drivers to gallop with all speed to Allahabad. Till 
they arrived he was unable to man a single gun. The next 
Inspects and ad- moniiiig lie iusjiected the troops at the station on 

dre>ises the troops ^ ^ 

at Benares. parade, aiid congratidateci those Avho had dis- 
tinguished themselves in suppressing the outbreak on t\u) 
4th of June. By that day’s post he brought to the notice 
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of the Coinmandcr-iii-Cluef the gallant conduct on tliat 
occasion of the artillery under Major Olpherts, and of the 
detachment of the 10th Foot, under the command of Captain 
Norman, whose united efforts appeared, from the concurrent 
testimony of the officers who were present in the action, to 
have been the means of saving the station. He particularly 
noticed tlie exemplary conduct of Staff-Sergeant Bird of tlu^ 
Artillery, and expressed his hope that some suitable acknow- 
ledgment might be bestowed on him. He was soon after 
rewarded with a commission. After having examined more 
])aj’ticularly the condition of the small body of European 
troo])s to be left at the station, and given instructions for 
lh(‘ir guidance in case of emergency, he start(;d in the 
evening for Allahabad, in company with Mr. Riddell, the 
Post-Master CTeiieral, and reached it early on the morning of 
the 80 til of June. 

On the night of his arrival at Allahabad, Havelock rc- 
ceiv(?d ak'tter fi’omhis old friend and companion. Sir Henry 
Lawrc'uce, written iinmediaO'ly on heariim’ of his „ , , 
ap[)ointni(Mit. Tt conveyed to liim a very ac- 
curate pic'tnre of th(‘ position of allairs at Luck- 
now, - before' the unfortunate affair at Chinhut, which oc- 
curre'd threv days after its date. » 

Lucldiow, 27 Juno, IS.W. 

“ My clear Havelock, — Captain Barrow’s letter to Mr. Guhbiiis of 
the 23rd, enclosing’ one to Mrs. Court from Colonel Neill, giving the 
G. G.’s message, has just arrived. 1 nicommend that no more than 
two Goorkah regiments come from Nepal. .Indeed I would 
j'ather not see more than one regiment in Oiide, and would rather 
have none yet ; it may he injurious that they should witness the 
disorganised state of tJie country. Once we have a tliousand more 
Europeans here, we shall be all riglit. It will be a different thing 
if we are allowed to recruit in Nepal. In that case, I should be 
happy to have 2000 or 3000 of them, but that will take time. I 
wrote to you fully to-day,” — [the letter never reached the General] 
— “ so need only repeat that we are snug enough in the city, and 
still hold the cantonment with 200 Europeans, and about 150 
Sepoys, ddiis enables us to get supplies. Two irregular corps still 
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stand by us, and will probably continue to do so, as Delhi has 
fallen*, but we do not reckon on thorn. I am very glad to hear 
you are coming up : 400 Europeans with four guns, 300 Sikhs, 
with 100 cavalry, will easily beat everything at Cawnpore, as long as 
Wheeler holds his ground; but if he is destroyed, your game will 
be difficult. I have a long letter from him of the 24th ; he had 
then provisions for eight or ten days, I am offering large bribes 
to parties to supply him, but am not sanguine of success. It is 
therefore most important that your detachment should not lose 
an hour. This is important on your own account, and of 
vital importance on Wheeler’s. We are threatened by about 
ten regimejits, which are concentrating about eighteen miles 
off. The talookdars and zemindars are feeding them, but few 
have openly joined them. They have two of our nine-pounder 
batteries, and many native guns. Our position is safe enough, 
though they may knock the hous(^s about our ears. If the irregulars 
and police are staunch, we will sjwe the city from plunder. On 
your approach to Cawnpore, I will endeavour to co-operate with 
you; but as long as so strong a force of mutineers is close by, it 
will be impossible, as I have two positions to hold, and am uiialde 
to concentrate into one. Efideavom's have Ix'cn imade' to induce 
me to send 200 Europeans to CaAvnpore, which would liave been 
simply sacrificing the whole, and endangering Lucknow. I have 
been very anxious for the health of Europeans coming up at this 
s(aison, but your long experience prevents the necessity of a word 
of advice. 1 enclose a memorandum of events; kindly send this 
on to the C. CL Head and pass on the enclosed to tlie C^om- 
mander-in-(diief. 

“ Your dctaeliment should be quickly followed by another of 300 
or 400 Europeans, with four guns. Itccollect that you cannot 
reckon on sujiplies at Cawnjiore, 

“ ^h)urs, very sincerely, 

“H. M. Lawrence. 

‘‘Pray see to the Europeans having proper clothing. The 84th 
came here in cloth. Our full .strength is now 630 II. M.’s 32nd; 
50 H. M.’s 84th; and 64 European artillerymen; total 744 Euro- 
peans.” 

In the memorandum which accompanied this letter, Sir Henry 
Lawrence stated that “ the rebel force at Cawnpore, according to all 

* It did not hdl, however, before the 14th September following. 
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accounts, was composed of about 3000 infantry and 1000 cavalry. 
Wheeler had written to him in a most determined tone, and would no 
doubt hold out to the last. Please G-od the force from Allahabad, 
now we hope on its way ” — [this alluded to the force which Colonel 
Neill had promised on the 18th to send] may arrive in time to 
save his gallant band. Wlieeler mentions having sent off five dif- 
ferent communications to Allahabad. We hold the Kesidency, 
Muchee Bhawun, and the cantonments, and are strong in the two 
former positions. Would that we could succour Wheeler, but the 
enemy hold all boats on the Cawnpore side. We are threatened 
on all sides by mutinous regiments of all arms, the nearest force 
being nineteen miles off', at Nawaub-gunge, and daily increasing in 
numbers. The whole of Oude is more or less in a state of anarchy ; 
all our outposts are gone; and Lucknow and its vicinity is the 
only position which represents the British (Tovernment. An addi- 
tion of one European regiment and 100 artillerymen would 
enable us to go anywhere, and re-establish order in Oude; but till 
this reinforcement arrives, we can only maintain ourselves in Luck- 
now alone.” 

-The General found on reaxdiing Allaliabad that arrauge- 
jnonts had already l)(*en completed by Colonel Neill, under 
the (‘xpress sanction of the authorities in Cahaitta, 
for tlie despatch of a strong detachnuait to the (li'taHiiiieiit to 

, Cawujioie. 

relief of Cawnpore, and it had been ordered the 
('veiling before his arrival to inanh oiT the afternoon of 
(he 30th. It was placed under the ccnnmand of Major 
Ihaiaiid, of the Madras Fusiliers, a judicious and most 
enterprising ollic.er, and consisted of 400 Europeans, 300 
of the Feroxeporc^ Sikhs, 120 Native Irn^gular Cavalry, and 
two l)-poiinders. The whole body commenced its man'll 
at 4 p.M. of the 30th. On the 3rd of July the General sent 
100 Eurojieans, iji the only steamer at Ins disposal, up the 
Ganges, to communicate witli Major Ilenaud’s column during 
its pr( 3 gress, and to cover its flank. The efpiipment of that 
column had exhausted all the carriage at the station. The 
districts to the west and north of Allahabad were in the liands 
of the enemy, and it was only from the Benares side that 
any supply of carts, bullocks, liackeries, camels, and other 
means of transjiort could be procured. They came up 
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tardily, notwitlistaiidhig tlie exertions of tlie local and com- 
missariat oflicers, and the General was impatiently detained 
at Allahabad for seven days after the departure of tlie first 
column. 

Meainvhile, authority was recei\x‘d from Calcutta to raise 
a body of Volunteer Cavalry, and it was placed under the 
The Volunteer commaiid of Cajitain Ijusada Barrow, of tl^e 5th 

Madras Light Ca,valry. The 78th Highlanders 
had left India for the Pei'sian expedition in their woollen cloth 
iiig, and arrived with no otlier dr(‘ss in Calcutta ; but no ar- 
rangemen(s were made there to furnish them with clothing 
suited to tlie month of July, although there was the com- 
plete establishment of the army clothing agent at the Presi- 
dency. Eveay exei’tion was tlu'refore made by the General 
to supply them with a lighter dress, lilted to a march with 
the thermometer abovii 100°. Native contractoi's were s(4 
to work with all promptitude, but in s[)ite of (‘very exei- 
tion, many men were oblig(‘d to leave Allahabad in tlnar 
woollen tunics ; and the 78th llighland(‘rs fought e\'ery battle 
in this campaign in that di'es,'^. Th(‘ morning after his 
arrival at Allahaliad, the Gcaieral made tlie circuit (if the 
fortitications in conpiany A\ith IJeut. Patri(‘k Stewart, of 
the Engineers, aiuj after a diligcait inspection of them, gave 
minute instructions for strengthening certain AV(‘ak points, 
of which he left written details with Colonel Neill. 

At 1 A.M. on the 8rd of July, JJeiit. ('halnuM's of tlu‘ loth 
Native Infantry, and om* of th(‘ lii’st (jf the ollic(?rs who had 

volunte(*j‘ed to s(*rve as privates in tlie Vohmtc'er 
the('.,w,>i.oie Cavalry, I’odi* in from Major Ihaiaud’s detaeh- 

uiasiiatre. * . . . 

nient with intelligeiu’c of the destrueti(.)n of Sir 
Hugh Adiec'ler’s force at Cawnpoi'c'. In the afternoon of 
the same day, tovo spies, who had Ik'cu sent by Sir Henry 
Lawrence to CaAvnpore, and had witnessed the massacre, came 
into Allahabad, and (xmlii’iiuHl the dismal intelligence. They 
Avere si^parately and minutely examined by the General and 
the officers of his stall, and as no discrepancy Avas discovered 
in their testimony, it Avas considered to be authentic.. Sir 
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Hugh had informed Sir Henry Lawrence, on the 24th of 
June, that his provisions would last for eight or ton days ; 
but the incessant showers of balls and red-hot shot which 
the insurgents poured into the entrenclunent became intoler- 
able, and tlie besieged were driven at last most reluctantly 
to a compromise, by the lieart-rending sight of the tprture 
endured by the women and children, and by the absence of 
any intelligence of an attempt to relieve them. There is no 
record of such fearful suflerings as that garrison enduixHl 
with the most exemplary fortitude during the last ten days 
of its existence. Of the 870 j)ersons Avho had survived the 
desolating cannonade of more than three weeks, ooO were 
wonum and childi'cai. When reduced to the last extremity, 
Nana Sahib sent a message to Sir Hugh Wheeler, ollcnhig 
the garrison a safe conduct to Allahabad, with permission 
to take tlic'ir baggage, arms, and ammunition with them, on 
condition that he would capitulate. Sir Hugh most reluc- 
tantly acce])t('d the overture, but only b(H*aus(‘ it held out a 
h()])e of saving the hei'oic- women and the tender children 
from a ling('ring deatli. The Nana took an oath on the 
water of tlu^ Ganges, the most sacr(‘d that a Hindoo and 
a ilrahmin can wttov, to be faithful to his engagenuait. 
Iloats wei‘(' ])rovide(l by him, and the Avomen and children 
were conveyed to tluan in vehicles, in sonu; case's with every 
(wpressiou of synp^athy and solicitude for tlieir welfare. 
Ih’(‘iy heart now beat high Avith the certainty of deliver- 
ance ; but no souiua* had the Avhole ])arty been seated in 
tlie boats, than tlirenj signal guns Avere fund, and a destruc- 
tive lire Avas opened oji the lu'lpless fugitives from cannon 
planted on the shore, and hitherto concealed along the bank, 
as Avell as from the [)ieces of the Naiut’s soldiers. The 
slnh'ks of the Avoinen and the cries of the childinn Avere 
drowned by the rattle of musketry, and the roar of tlie guns, 
and the yells of the hell-hounds now let loose on them. The 
massacre Avas a ])reconcerted perfidy ; it has since beconuj 
evident, by the discovery of the document, that an order 
had been sent to the commandant of the mutinous 17th 
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Native Infantry, and some irregular cavalry then on the Oude 
bank, to fire on any of the fugitives who might attempt to 
land. The wliole party was treacherously butchered, with the 
exception of two hundred and ten women and children, who 
were taken back to the town and reserved for future de- 
struction. Tliis atrocity was perpetrated on the 27th of June, 
befoi'c General Havelock had assumed charge of his column, 
and vvliile he was on his journey from Calcutta to Benares. 
It a|)pears that Colonel Neill liad mitten to Sir Henry 
Lawrence from Allaliabad, on the 18th of June, and again on 
tlie 28rd, to announce his intention immediately to despatcli 
a force of 400 Europeans and 300 Sikhs for the relief of 
Cawnpore. Tliat force did not inarch out of Allahabad 
before the 30th. Whether it would have been in time to 
avert the massacre if it liad been sent forward acxaivding to 
Colonel Neill’s original intention, may be a qm^stiomible 
point. 

ImnuHliatcly on receiving what he ('.onsid('r(‘d indubitable 
evideiK^e of this massacre, the General telegraphed the dismal 
tidings to Sir Eatrict Grant. 

If the report,” lie said, ^Mje correct, which there is too much 
reason to believe, vve have lost Cawnpore, an important point 
TiieOonoMi great line of coniiiiimication, and the place 

cmnurnii cates wliicli aloiic Luckiiow Call be succoured, for it 

mandel'm'' would lijinlly bc possiblc at this season of the 3^ear to 
ciui'f. operate on the cross roads. j\Iy duty is tlierefore 

to endeavour to retake Cawnpore, to the accom])lis]iiiient 
of wliich I will ])cnd every effort. I advance along the trunk 
road as soon as I can unite MOO British infantry to a 
battery of six wcll-ecjuipped guns. Lawrence is confident of 
holding out for a month. liieut.-Col. Neill, whose high qualities 
I cannot sufficiently praise, will follow with another column as 
soon as it can be organised, and this fort left in proper hands. I 
should have preferred to move the whole of the troops together, 
but the relief of Lucknow is an affair of time, and I cannot hazard 
its fall by waiting for the organisation of Neill’s column. We 
urgently want here more artillerymen, both for the equipment of 
field batteries, and the defence of this place. I would also observe 
that, with every hope of ultimate success, it appears to me on the 
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cards, that for some weeks or months we might possess nothing 
within the Jumna but the forts of Agra, Allahabad and Chunar. I 
would therefore suggest that gun boats and armed steamers be 
sent up speedily to aid in keeping open the navigation of the 
Jumna and the Granges. The arrival of the troops from China, 
and the complete success of Sir Henry Barnard, would speedily 
change the whole state of afhxirs. But we cannot fix a date for 
either of these events, and it seems reasonable to provide against 
the worst that may happen in the meantime.” 

Lieut. Chalmers was scut back to Major Eenaud, with 
an ackiiowlcdgmcmt of his letter of tlie previous day, 
whicdi, as the General remarked, appr^ared to leave no 
doubt of tlie destruction of the Cawnpore force. “ Halt, 
therefore,” he said, ‘‘ at Lohanga, and keep a g(Jod look-out 
to rejir, fi’ont, and llankvS, I will then strongly reinfoice you 
with the column that is to march to-morrow, the 4th instant. 
Burn no more villages, unless actually occui>ied by insur- 
gents, and spare your Eurojiean tro()])s as much as possible.” 
But the General had reckoned without his host, when he 
d(4ca’mined to start on the 4th. The carriage cattle, 
which was indispensable to the success of his operations, 
cnme in slowly by drildets, and it Avas beyojid his power 
to expedite the collection of them. Im])atient as he was 
to advance, he was detained three days longer at Alla- 
habad, during which time he received d small reinforce- 
nnait of the 78th Highlanders, fresh from the banks of the 
Eu[)hrates, under the command of Colonel Hamilton. But 
he Avas mortilied to discover that the ollicer in command 
of the irregular cavalry, Avhich had accom])anied Major 
Ilenaiid, had been ])ermitted to take Avith him from Alla- 
habad more than tliiity of the best GoverniiKait stud horses 
for the use of his men, in lieu of their own hacks, and to 
mount any recruits lie might pick up on the route. The 
horses thus made over to men of doubtful fidelity Avere 
urgently required by the General for the teams of his guns, 
as Avell as for his volunteer cavalry, the ranks of Avhich had 
begun to fill, as soon as GoA^ernment had sanctioned its 
formation. 
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It was felt to be a very serious misfortune, that at this 
ciitical juncture the rail from Allahabad to Cawnj)ore was 
inrompietion of iiot fouiul coiTiplete. Tlio work might have been 
cIwioTe. ° finished, without any difficulty, at the beginning 
of tlie year, but it had been retarded by the injudicious in- 
terference of the controlling officers of Government, Avho 
were simply military engineers, with the civil engineers of 
the railway establishment. If the Company had been in a 
position to open it at the expected time, it is possible that 
the massacre of Cawnpore might have been prevented, and 
the rtilief of Lucknow eflectcd before the whole country was 
ill a state of revolt. Only foily miles had betai completed 
to Lolianga ; but tlie poi'tion of the line near Allahabad had 
been seriously injured by the insurgents. The General con- 
sidered it of the greatest importance to his futiu'c operations 
to keep even this limited section ojien for the ti’ansmission of 
stores and troojis. Mr. Letagh, the resident cngiiuier, was 
therefore dii'iicied to proceed on a tour of inspection, and on 
his return from Lohanga was officially com^ilimented by the 
General on the judgment, jiroinptitude, and vigour which he 
had exhibited on this enterprisi*. Owing to the destruc- 
tion of the engiiKis, it was impossible to use the line as a 
railway, but it was found invaluable as a tram-road ; and a 
cor])s of native labouriu's was organised for the draught of the 
carriages. 

During his detention at Allahabad, the General had 
omitted no effort to jirovide for the efficiency of the force. lie 
The r„«ner.ii attended himscjlf to tluj miiintii details of every ar- 
pore'dn tiTriti. rangement. Two or three times during the day, 

'' ' he receiv ed I’eports fn )m tl le heads of departments, 
and likcAvise personally inspected the progress of equip- 
ment. Ills orders were always distinct and concise, and 
generally conveyed in writing ; but he saw to the execution 
of them himself. On the 7tli, the organisation of the force 
was com])leted ; the baggage lay on the ground ready 
jjacked, and only awaiting tluj means of transport ; and the 
distribution of the carriage, as it arrived, was finished only 
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a few moments before the column commenced its marcli. 
The force consisted of about a thousand bayonets, from 
four European regiments ; tlie G4th, tlie 78th Highlanders, 
tlie 84th Foot, and the 1st Madras Fusiliers, witli 130 of 
Lieut. Brayser’s Sikhs, about eigliteen Volunteer Cavalry, and 
six guns. This little band was at lengtli enabled to stai't 
on the ex[)edition at four o’clock in the tafternoon. It was 
a dull and dismal day, and the force began its march under 
the most unpromising auspices. As the column defiled 
through the town, the natives are said to have hastened to 
their doors, and greeted it with malignant scowls, though 
the remembrance of Colonel Neill’s executions effectually 
prevented any tangible demonstration of hatred. But the 
trooj)s werii soon subjected to a more serious inconvenience 
than the malice of a disaffected population. They had 
not marched a cpiarter of a mile before they encountered 
‘•the soldier’s greatest enemy,” — a deluge of rain. The 
eolunm was halted for the night, after it had marcbed about 
three hours. The draught cattle, entirely unused to work, 
had not been aide to kee)) up with the troops; the tents 
had not all arrived ; and too many of the men were con- 
strained to pass the night without shelter on the saturated 
earth. 

As the General had no doubt that Cawhpoi’e had fallen, 
and Sir Ilemy Lawrence’s exigency did not a])]iear from his 
letter of the 27th of June, written before the March of the 
conllict at Chinhut, to be pressing, the troO])s 
advanced leisurely for the first three days, making only 
ordinary marches of about eight miles a day. The 04th 
and the 78th Highlanders were robust and well-seasoned 
sokhers, but they had been cooped up in steamers for more 
than six weeks, and required some practice to regain the 
i'acility of marching. Among the Madras Fusiliers, howevei-, 
there were nearly three hundred recruits, totally unaccustomed 
to the hardships of a campaign, and the road had Irh^ii 
lined with the disaliled and foot-sore men of this corps 
on the first march ; it became necessary therefore gradually 

U 
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to inure them to tlie severe duties before tliem. The report 
of tlie fall of Cawiipore, which the General had telegraphed 
to Calcutta, was not at first credited by the public authorities 
tliere. Colonel Neill liad at the same time telegrajfiied to 
Sir Patrick Grant, that he believed the report to be ii 
mere artifice of the enemy, to prevent tlie advance of our 
force. The Commander-in-Cliief, adopting this view of the 
case, had requested the General to order Major Eenaud to 
pusli on with his detacliment ; and he accordingly proceeded 
cautiously beyond Lohanga. But fresh evidence of the truth 
of the re})ort was now brought in, and the position of Major 
Eenaud became an object of much soheitude to the General, 
who had received accurate intelligence of the movements 
of the enemy after the massacre, and he considered it neces- 
sary to advance with fore,ed marches to his support. And, 
here it may be remarked, that the General always regarded 
his intelligence dejiavtment of paramount iin])ortance, and 
spared no effort to obtain the nujst autlientic reports of 
the position and movements of the enemy By a l!l)eral 
use of the secret service money which Jiad by his fore- 
thought been ])laced by Government at his disposal, he was 
able to command the serviccvs of numerous spies, whose 
reports were collated and sifted with great jirecaution by 
himself and his kaif, more especially under the active and 
intelligcnit sup(‘rintend(aice of Colonel Tytler, the Deputy- 
Assistant Quarter-Master General. This department was, 
therefore, seldom at fault, and he Avas never taken by sur- 
prise. Indeed, it Avas found on more than one occasion 
that, notwitlistaiuling the superior advantages possessed by 
the enemy for obtaining information from their sympathizing 
countrymen, they were often less accurately apjnised of 
his movements than he Avas of theirs. He was now informed 
that the iusui'gents Avere advancing in great force and with 
rapid strides on Major Eenaud’s column. Nana Sahib, after 
the massacre of Sir Hugh Wheeler’s force, had ])roclaimed 
himself Peislnva,, or chieftain of the Mahrattas, and had 
fired a royal salute on his accession to that dignity. He had 
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advised the troops collected around his standard to advance, 
and annihilate tlie handful of Englislimen moving up towards 
Cawnporc; to take possession of Allahabad, and then to 
sweep down on Calcutta, where he hoped to establisli a 
Mahratta dynasty in our own metropolis. The General con- 
sidered it imprudent to order Major Eenaud to fall back 
on the main body, lest the moral effect of any such retro- 
grade movement at this juncture should produce an injurious 
result. lie directed him, therefore, to lialt immediately 
on the arrival of his communication. The enemy’s army 
now moving down to Allahabad was estimated at the time 
at 3,500 regular Sepoys, strengthened by a mass of new 
levies, with guns freely drawn from the magazine at Cawn- 
peu’e. Major Eenaud’s force consisted of only 400 Euro- 
peans and 300 Sikhs. The fidelity of the latter, which had 
not been tested in a conflict with a large mutinous army, 
was doubtful, and the circumstance of their foianing nearly 
one half the force, was su])posed l.)y the General to present 
a strong temptation to go over to the enemy ; the irregular 
liorsc was more than suspected of sympathy witli the mu- 
tineers, and half the gunners were natives. The destruction 
of Major Eenaud’s column, if it came into collision with 
the rebel force, appeared, therefore, inevitable; and such 
a disaster at the commencement of his operations might be 
ii’retrievable. On the 11th of July the General’s little band 
had marched fifteen miles from Synee, ai;d the men had 
suflered severely from fatigue and exposure. The medical 
officers urgently advised tlie General to halt, and allow them 
to rest, but he felt the preponderating necessity of rescuing 
the advanced column from its perilous ]X)sition. The troops 
tlierefore struck their tents at eleven p.m., and marched at 
}nidnight ; and about an hour after, in the clear moonlight, 
came up with the Major’s detacliment, which afterthe 
junction marched on with them to Eelinda, jibout four 
miles short of Euttehpore, reaching it about seven in the 
morning. 

After these hitiguing marches, the General, no longer 
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anxious regarding Major EenaueVs detachineiit, Wtxs desirous 
of halting on the 12tli, and giving the troops tlie repose 
li-ittioof i^oeded before their first encounter witli the 

ruttciiporc. There was an impression in the camp that 

the rebels might be expected to arrive at Euttelipore in 
the course of the day, and halt there. Colonel Tytler was 
sent on to reconnoitre, and having advanced two miles, 
met two spies who liad been sent by Sir Henry La^riaice 
to Cawnporc, with instructions to proceed on to General 
Havelock, and ]*e[)ort the information they could col- 
lect. Tliey related that the enemy had just arrived at 
Futtehpore, and were now employed in encamping thein- 
sedves. Colonel Tytler sent tluan on immediately to the 
General, and continued his own advance towards tlie 
enemy’s position. As soon as he and his escort were per- 
ceived, the rebels, supposing that tluy had before them 
only the weak column of Major Eenaud, ruslu'd foiward to 
engage it, withoTit giving tluanselves time for any foi’ination, 
so certain were they of d(‘sti’oying it. ddiis preci])itatiou 
proved faLil to them. Our mvn had been marching and 
under arms for nine hours, and Avere ])reparing to cook a 
m(\‘il ; the two spies were making their report to the Geiun'nl, 
Avhen a24-])ounder shot, Avhich the enemy aimed at Colonel 
Tytler, came on with its whizzing sound, and struck the 
ground within two hundred yards of th(‘ s])ot where the 
General Avas striding, ddie troops immediately left iheir 
cooking utensils and IIcav to their arms, and hdl into their 
ranks. The enemy’s horse then came rushing across the plain 
Avith loud cheers and shouts, and iiC frantic liast(‘, till they 
werci near enough to jaa'ceivc tlicEritish troops. Instead of 
the handful of Avhich they expected to make an easy jirey, 
they suddenly discovered five regiments and eight guns, 
drawn up in perfect order, and steadily awaiting the attack, 
on Avhich they at once dreAv rein, as if struck by a palsy. 
“It would have been,” Avrote the General, “injurious to the 
morale of my troops to allow them to be thus bearded, and 
so I detcrniHicd at once to bring on a general action.” Eut 
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tlie report of this, the first of the General’s series of victories, 
must be given in the words of liis own despatch. After 
noticing his junction with Major Eeiiaud, he proceeds to 
say : — 

Our iuformation had been better than that of the enemy, for 
A\hen Lieut.-Col. 1’ytlcr pushed a reconnaissance up to the town 
they evidently supposed they had only Major Ih> 

Hand’s gallant but small force in their front; for after ol‘ Futioi- 
firing on the Lieut.-Col. and his escort, they insolently 
pushed forward two guns, and a force of infantry and cavalry 
cannonaded our front, and threatened our flank. 

1 wished earnestly to give our harassed soldiers rest, and so 
waited until this ebullition should expend itself, making no 
counter-disposition beyond posting a hundred Enfield riflemen of 
the Gdth in an advanced copse. But the enemy muintained his 
attack with the audacity which his first supposition had inspired, 
and my inertness fostered. It would have injured the morale of 
my trijops to permit them thus to be bearded ; so I determined 
at once to bring on an action. 

“ Euttehpore constitutes a position of no small strength. The 
hard and dry grand trunk road subdivides it, and is the only means 
of convenient access, for the plairis on both sides are covered at 
this season by heavy lodgments of water, to the depth of two, three, 
and four feet. It is surrounded by garden enclosures of great 
strength, with higli walls, and has within it ipany houses of good 
masonry. In front of the swamps are hillocks, villages, and mangoe- 
groves, which tlie enemy already occupied in force. 

“ 1 estimate his number at 8,500, with twelve brass and iron guns. 

“ I made my dispositions. The guns, now eight in number, were 
formed on and close to the chaussee in the centre, under Captain 
]\laude, E.A., protected ttnd aided by one hundred Enfield riflemen 
of the G-Itli. The detachments of infantry were, at the smne 
moment, thrown into line of cjuarter distance columns, at de- 
ploying distance, and thus advanced in support, covered at dis- 
cretion by Enfield skirmishers. The small force of volunteers 
and irregular cavalry moved forward on the flanks on harder 
ground. 

^‘I might say that in ten minutes the action was decided, for in 
that short space of time the spirit of tlie enemy was entirely subdued. 
TIhj rifle fire, reaching them at an unexpected distance, filled them 
with dismay ; and when Captain JMaiide was enabled to push his 
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guns tliioiigi) flanking swamps, to point blank range, his surpris- 
ingly accurate fire demolished their little remaining confidence. 
In a moment three guns were abandoned to us on the chaussee, 
and the force advanced steadily, driving the enemy before it at 
every point. 

“ Major Kenaud won a hillock on the right in good style, and 
struggled on through the inundation. The 78th in extension 
kept up his communication with the centre ; the 64th gave strength 
to the centre and left; on the left, the 84th and regiment of 
P^erozepore pressed back the enemy’s right. 

As we moved forward, the enemy’s guns continued to fall into 
our hands, and then in succession they were driven from the garden 
enclosures, from a strong barricade on the road, from the towm 
wall, into, and through, out of, and beyond the town. Th(^y endea- 
voured to make a stand a mile in advance of it. My troops were 
in such a state of (‘xhaustion, that I almost despaired of driving 
them farther. At the same time, the mutineers of the 2nd Cavalry 
made an effort to renew the combat by charging, with some suc- 
cess, our irregular horse, whose disposition throughout the fight was, 
I regret to say, worse than douhtful. Hut again our guns and I’ifle- 
men were with great labour pushed to the front. Their fire soon 
put the enemy to final and irretrievable flight, and my force took 
up its present position in triumph, and parked twelve captured 
guns. 

must endeavour in this hasty despatch to do justice to those 
who led the troops tathis easy victory. Plrst on the list, I must place 
Major Renaud, whose exertions at the head of the advanced column 
I cannot sufficiently praise. Ilis coolness and conduct in the action 
are e(pially entitled to my highest commendation. I hope that it 
will be ill the ])ower of His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief to 
bring speedily to the notice of his Royal Highness, the General 
Command ing-in-Chief, tlie courage and skill of Captain Maude 
It. A. I have seen some artillery fights in my time, but never 
beheld guns better served, or practice more effective than that of 
ray battery under this officer. 

‘‘Colonel Hamilton led his Highlanders well, and they followed 
him full of spirit and devotion. 1 have every reason to be satisfied 
with the conduct in this combat of Major Sterling at the head 
of the 64th ; of Lieutenant Ay ton, in command of the 84th detach- 
ment; of Captain Bnisyer, of the regiment of P^erozepore ; of 
Captain Harrow, leading the Volunteer Cavalry ; and Lieut. Palliser, 
at the head of the Irregular Horse. 
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“I have next to speak of the staff: Captain Beatson, Deputy 
Assistant Adjutant-General, has given me entire satisfaction in the 
performance of his ordinary duties, and I was much gratified by 
his boldness and activity in the fight. Lieut.-Colonel Tytler is 
indefatigable and most intelligent in a sphere of duty entirely new 
to him. Captain ADBean’s commissariat arrangements, chiefly 
with the advanced column, have hitherto been every way suc- 
cessful. My orders were conveyed in the field boldly, actively, 
<and intelligently by my aid-(le-camp, Tiieut. Havelock, 10th 
Foot, and the following officers: — Lieut. Morland, 1st Fusiliers; 
Lieut. Moorsom, H. M. 52nd Light Infantry; Captain Sheehy, 
H. M. 81st Begiment; Captain Bussell, Engineers; and Captain 
M‘Bean. 

1 enclose the list of casualties, the lightest, I suppose, that 
ever accompanied the announcement of such a success. Twelve 
British soldiers were struck down by the sun, and never rose again. 
But our fight was fought, neither with musket nor bayonet, 
nor sabre, but with Enfield rifles, and cannon; so we lost no 
men. 

“The enemy’s fire scarcely touched us; ours, for four hours, 
allowed him no repose.” 

The h\tih of Futteli])ore was tlic first action with the 
rebel soldiery in wliich our arms liad been triumpliant. 
Hitherto events had ijrone uniformly against us. Romirksnnu^o 

p ° 1 1 baltlo of I'Ultoh- 

For two months the insurgents liad spread deso- 
hitioii through our fairest provinces, and a ieehng of deep 
despondency pervaded the whole of the Euro])ean community 
ill India. Tliis victory was the finst check in their rampant 
career wliich tlic enemy had received in the open field, 
nnd it broiiglit tlie first ray of hope to the minds of men. 
To use the emjfliatic Iniiguagcj of Lord Ellenboroiigli in Iiis 
notification after the battle of Jellalabad, in Avhicli, though 
unknown to him, Havelock liad borne so great a share, 
“ Victory iioAV returned to the ranks of the army.” Tiiis 
was, moreover, the first engagement in which Havelock had 
been his own general, and not merely the military mentor ol 
otliers. He immediately sat down and wrote tlius to Ids 
wife on the Bhine ; — 
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One of the prayers oft repeated throughout my life since my 
school days has been answered, and I have lived to command in 
a successful action. I must refer you for the particulars 
ii.ivciook, alter to luy despatch, I will here only say, that I marched 
down on this place yesterday morning, Sunday the 
12th (battle of the Boyne), with harassed troops, intending to 
attnck the enemy next day ; but tlieir fate led them on. Out they 
sallied and insulted my camp ; whereupon I determined to try an 
immediate action. 

We fought, and I may say that in ten minutes the affair was 
decided ; for in that short time our Enfield rifles and cannon had 
taken all conceit of fight out of the mutineers. Among them 
was the 56t}i, the very regiment which I led at Maharajpore. T 
challenged them: ‘There’s some of you that have beheld me 
fighting; now try upon yourselves what you have seen in me.’ 

“ But away with vain glory ! Thanks to Almighty God, who'gave 
me the victory. I captured in four hours eleven guns, and scat- 
tered the enemy’s whole force to the winds. 1 now march to 
retake Cawnpore, where, alas ! our troops have been treacherously 
destroyed; and to succour Lawnuiec at Lucknow. Norris would 
have rejoiced, and so would dear old .Tulius Hare, if he had sur- 
vived to see the day. Harry was in the thickest of the fight, but, 
God be praised, escaped unhurt.” 

Tlie troops, wearied by a marcb of twenty-four miles, and 
an engagement of foui* hours, without having tasted a morsel 
of food since the preceding afternoon, sanlc down 

Oidrroftlied/iy , , ,*■ 

exhausted on the ground, a mile beyond the spot 
where the enemy had made their last stand. The 
next day, the loth of July, the force obtained repose, and 
the General issued the first of liis spirit-stirring ordei-s : - • 

“ General Havelock thanks his soldiers for their arduous exertions 
of yesterday, which produced in four hours the strange result of 
a rebel army driven from a strong position, eleven guns captured, 
and their whole force scattered to the winds, without the loss of 
a single British soldier. To what is this astounding effect to be 
attributed ? To the fire of British artillery, exceeding in rapidity 
and precision all that the Brigadier has ever witnessed in his not 
short career ; to the power of the Enfield rifle in British hands ; to 
British pluck, that great quality which has survived the vicissitudes 
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of the hour, aud gained intensity from the crisis ; and to the 
])lessing of Almighty God on a most righteous cause, the cause of 
justice, humanity, truth, and good government in India.” 

It was a singular novelty in India, to see an Order of the 
day ascribing victory to ‘‘ the blessing of Almighty God ; ” 
but if any were disposed to ridicule this revival of Crom- 
well’s })uritanism, they were soon satisfied that it was also 
accomjianied with no small portion of the military eiiei’gy of 
the Commonwealth days. Tlie General proceeded to pro- 
mote Kalka Singh, a piivate in the Native Artillery, to a supe- 
rior grad(i for his conspicuous gallantry ; and he orderiid the 
gratuity of a month’s pay to be issued to the bullock-drivers, 
who were not enlisted soldiers, but natives picked up by the 
commissariat officers wherever they could be found, for their 
excellent conduct in action ; and a larger donation to their 
sirdars, or chiefs, whose behaviour had been particularly 
conspicuous.” The day of repose was ])assed by the General 
in reorganising his Artillery. Eleveifguns had been cap- 
tured from the enemy; and those of larger calibre wei’o now 
exclninged for tlic lighter pieces brought from Allahabad. 
Two O-pounders, and a 24-pound howitzer were added 
to the train, winch brought its strength u]) to ten serviceable 
guns ; the rest of the captured cannon, for^which he had no 
use, or no draught cattle, were burst. 

Colonel Neill was apprehensive of an attack on Allahabad, 
and had importuned the General to send back the invalid 
artillerymen and the Sikh regiment. But he con- 
sidered that the defeat of the enemy at Eutteh- sikhrih«rareof 

_ the aitillerjiiien. 

pore would greatly diminisli the risk of an 
attack on Allahabad frojn above, while the arrival from time 
to time of small detachments of European troops fi’oin 
Calcutta, woidd serve to increase its security. He refjuired 
the Sikhs, moreover, for ffitigue duties, as he was anxious to 
spare his European troops all unnecessary exposure to the sun. 
He, therefore, sent back only a hundred of the Sikhs, dii’ccting 
that one half the number should be employed in guarding the 
railway station at Lohanga, and the other in reinforcing the 
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garrison at Allahabad. But ho peremptorily refused to ])art 
with a single artilleryman, although the Commauder-in-Chief, 
not acquainted with the exigencies of his position, had ex- 
pressed his hope that “ the veteran artillerymen, whose in- 
firmities, poor fellows, disabled them from any exertion in 
rapid marching, might have been sent back to Allahabad, 
and their places supphed, if necessary, from the European 
Infantry, who were the greatest proficients in the gun drill.” 
But the General had now ten guns with his force, and only 
seventy regular artillerymen, including the invahds, and 
thirty-one trained infantry. lie replied, theredbre, to Sir 
Patrick Grant, that he could not dispense with the services 
of the old gunners, and that he had always husbanded their 
stiength, never allowing them to be fatigued by marching, 
but conveying them on ambulances in the rear of their guns, 
tlius bringing them up fresh and vigorous into action. 

On the 14th, the troops marched forward without meeting 
an enemy. The mifbonduct of the small body of Ii’i’egular 
^ Cavalry had now become so palpable, that the 

Genend deeiiK'd it no longer sale to take them 
into action. In the engagement at Futtehpore, 
they had been ordered to charge the mutinous 2nd Cavalry, 
but only twelve followed their commanding officer, Lieut. 
Palliser, whose blind confidence in his men and gallant 
spirit cari’ied him headlong into the midst of the enemy, 
without a glance behind to ascertain if he was sup])orted. 
Here he was overpowered, and knocked oil' his horse, and 
would inevitably have been cut to pieces, had he not been 
rescued by the devoted gallantry of his native Eessildar, who 
sacrificed his own life in endeavouring to save that of his 
leader. The remainder of his corps either turned to the 
rear, or joined the ranks of the enemy. This exhibition of 
treachery produced a hasty order from Captain Beatson to 
the skirmishers of the Madras Fusiliers, to fire upon them, 
but it was immediately recalled by him. On the line of 
march, on the 14th, the Irregular Cavalry were placed over 
the baggage; but they created a fiilse alarm, and en- 
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(leavoiired to drive it to tlie roar, evidently witli tlie view of 
plundering it, and making off to the rebels. Wlien the force 
halted on the 14th, the General directed that they should 
all be dismounted and disarmed, and that tlieir horses should 
be made over to Captain Barrow, for liis Volunteer Cavalry. 
The composition and the services of tliis gallant body 
are thus grapliically described by one of its own officers : 
— “ New to the country, new to the service, unaccaistomed 
to rouglTing it, brought up in every luxury, and led to 
believe that on their arrival in India they would have tlie 
same, these young officers (deprived of employment by the 
mutiny of tlieir regiments) willingly threw themselves into 
tlie thic.k of the work, often without a tent or cover of any 
sort to shelter them from the rain or sun, with bad provi- 
sions and hard work. Hide by side with the privates they 
took their turn of duty, and side by side with them tlicy 
fought, were wounded, and some of them diiid. When we 
got into Lucknow, and were useless as* cavahy, they cheer- 
fully took the musket, and night and day, at one of tlie most 
impiirtant posts, did sentry duty with the men. Well and 
nobly they did their duty ; and proud may those boys be 
wlum they* point to the medal on their breast and say, ‘I 
won this while serving as a private in the l^eld.’ ” 

Early on the morning of the Ihth, the little force again 
commenced its march, and arrived in front of the village of 
Aong a little after daybreak, and learned that 
the enemy was in position with two 9-pounders, ° 

behind an entrenchment thrown u]) across the road. After 
a reconnaissance, the General gave Colonel Tytler the com- 
mand of a strong advanced guard, consisting of about a third 
of the foi-ce, while he himself took charge of the main body 
to protect the baggage, which the enemy’s cavalry, hover- 
ing on both flanks, showed a determination to attack. 
Colonel Tytler found the enemy strongly posted in gardens 
and enclosures. On the advance of the Volunteer Cavalry, 
the two guns of the enemy behind the entrenchment opened 
fire. Some delay having necessarily occurred while the 
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ColoHi'l was completing liis di.spositioiis, tlie rebel Sepoj's, 
misinterpreting the cause of it, advanced boldly to the at- 
tack, as if contident of victory, and took the initiative by 
moving forward to a village about 200 yards in front of their 
position. Tlie Madras Fusiliers were ordered to drive them 
out, which they cpiickly accomj)lishcd in the most galkint 
style, under the eomnuind of Major Ecnaud. But the suc- 
cess wiis dearly purchased by the loss of that able and in- 
trc])id soldier, who received ti wound in bis thigh, of which 
he died tliree diiys after. Colonel Tytler then graduiilly ad- 
Viuiccd Ids whole force, juid ])lying the rebels with his 
superior artillery, whenever the ground would admit of its 
use, drove them from their position, which they abandoned 
with precipitation. Meanwliile, large bodies of the enemy’s 
cavahy repeatedly essayed to cut in on the main force, under 
the ])ersoual command of the Oeneral, and plundei- the 
baggage, but every assault rvas laspelled, and not a single 
article was canied off. The cavalry, sei.hig tlie infantry 
routed, followed tlicm m tlieir flight, and the road was thickly 
strewed for miles with abandoned tents, carts, baggage;, and 
military stores. It was on such occasions tlnit tlie want of 
cavalry was most acutely felt. Two sr[uadi'ons of British 
dragoons on this dac" would have been worth a brigade of 
infantry. 

The troops were now halted for breakfast, for which a 
five hours’ march and a fatiguing action had givc;n them a 
Hattie of the Pan- keen reli.sh. From the commencement of his 
d,.o.mi,iee. .^(iy.,n(.e froiii Allahabad, the bridge over the 
Fandoo muldee, or river, which lay in his route to Cawn- 
])ore, had been an object of groat anxiety to the G'cneral. 
This little stream, though only sixty or seventy yards wide, 
and generally fordable, was now swelled by the peri- 
odical rains, and had become impassable. In a military point 
of view it Avas still more formidable from the circumstance 
of its floAving at the bottom of a deep ravine. The General 
had no jioiitoons, and, amidst a hostile population, thei'C 
was no hope of being able to procure boats. If therefore the 
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fine masonry bridge over it was broken down, liis progress 
to Cawnpore miglit be indefinitely retarded. The appear- 
ance of the enemy at Aong, a few miles distant from it, 
assured him that up to the period of the engagement the 
brid<m was entire. 13ut while tlie force halted for its meal, 
information was brouglit to tlie General by his spies, that 
the enemy, aftcu’ liaving been routed by Colonel Tytler, who 
had lost siglit of tliem while lialting for the main body, had 
rallied at the bridge head, on the fartlier side of the river, 
and were preparing to blow it up. He felt that not a mo- 
ment w{xs to be lost ; and tliongli his troops wc^e completely 
exlia listed by a long march and a severe action under a 
n(?arly vertical sun, and had not had time to jirepare a meal, 
][() called on them to rise and advance. In the uiK|uestion- 
iiig spirit of confidence whicli his well-known care for their 
welfiirii, equally with his self-denying exampl(‘, inspired, 
they did so Avitli the greatest alacrity. Those who knoAV 
British soldiers can best estimate tluj value of the cheerful 
obedience iluy now dLsplay(‘d, as will always ])e the case 
when undc'r a header wlio has shown himself worthy of the 
men lie commands. After another march of two liours, they 
came suddenly under fire from the bridge head, and found 
that tlie enemy was fully prepared to receive them, and to 
dispute th(‘ passage of the river. The rebtds had for some 
days past diligently entrenched themselves on the opposite side 
ol' the striiam, where they had planted a 24-pounder gun, and 
a 24-])omider carronade, so trs to sweep the bridge ‘and tlie 
great trunk road for 2000 yai'ds beyond it. The approach to 
the bridge and the position of the enemy wei’e immediately 
reconnoitred, and the plan of attack decided on. At Captain 
Maude’s suggestion, it was resolvetl to envelope the bridge 
in an artillery fire, for which its position on a salient bend 
afi’orded great fiicilities. Three guns were therefore jiosted 
in front of it, and two on the right, and three on the left. 
Tlie Madras Fusiliers, as being the best marksmen in the 
force, and, moreover, armed with the Enfield rille, wei’e 
pushed on through tlie ravines ; and lining the bank above 
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and below the bridge, opened a galling fire, and picked ofi* 
the enemy’s gunners, among whom and a large body of 
horse sup])orting them, their bullets were seen with glasses 
to fall like a shower of hail; our guns at the same time 
doing great execution, and increasing tlie confusion of the 
rebels. Suddenly, a cloud of Avhite smoke was seen to arise 
from the bridge, and float for some seconds over it. It was 
caused by tlie attempt of tlic enemy to blow up the bridge, 
but tlieir train had been hastily and clumsily laid ; the effect 
of the explosion was therefore incomplete, and no other 
damage was done but to create a cavity in one of the 
arclies. Our Shrapnell bullets soon after smashed the 
sponge staffs of tlie rebel guniiers, or, as some who were 
])resent aflirmed, they themselves broke their staffs and 
s})iked the guns. Be that as it may, their fire, hitherto 
steadily maintained, suddenly slackecl, and the right wing 
of the Fusiliers seizing the moment, ra])idly closed, ami, 
nobly led by Major Stejfiiensoii, who had succeeded Major 
Eenaud in the command of the regiment, dashed ac.ross the 
bridge amidst a storm of bullets, and captured the guns. 
The day was now won, and the enemy in full retreat 
on Cawnpore. Had the advance of the General been delayed 
a single hour, the passage of the river would have been 
impracticable, except after a serious and ])erhaps fatal 
delay. In these two actions fought on the same day, our 
loss in killed and wounded did not exceed twenty-five. At 
two in the afternoon, the troops, now utterly exhausted, 
threw themselves on the ground, a mile on the Cawnpore 
side of the ri\m. The bridge unhappily was very narrow; 
the partial damage it had sustained incj’eased the difficulty, 
and it was long before the commissariat cattle, slowly 
defiling across it, could reach the encamping ground. Night 
had set in before the bullocks could be slaughtered and 
skinned, and the meat delivered to the men, who were, in 
many cases, too wearied to get ii[) and care for a meal. Many 
of them were obliged to content themselves with biscuit and 
porter. The niglit was insufferably hot, and much of the 
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meat wliich had thus been neglected to be cooked wiis 
.spoiled before morning, and then thrown away by the 
men in disgust. 

The resistance which the General had already experienced 
from the mutineers in three encounters, led him to apprehend 
that it would be more determined, in proportion The General 
as he advanced. He therefore wrote to Colonel, 
now created Brigadier-General Neill, whom he 
had left in charge of Allahabad, to make the most strenuous 
exertions to push up a reinforcement of 300 Europeans, and, 
if that number could not be spared, at tlie least of 200. lie 
said it was liis intention to advance towards Lucknow, with- 
out any loss of time, but a small force must be left at 
Cawnpore to maintain the line of communication, while he 
was unable to spare a single soldier from his force, which 
Avas scarcely adequate to the task before it. After the two 
engagements at Aong and Pandoo nuddee, he wrote again 
in more pressing terms for reinforcements. By sickness,' 
the result of fatigue and exposure, by sun stroke, «and by 
casualties in the lield, his little army had been materially 
Aveakened, and if he had to leave a detachment at CaAvnjioro, 
he feared he should not have a sufficient force of British 
bayonets for so difficult an enterprise as the invasion of 
Oude. Since his previous communication* the Enfield rifle 
had been used so unsparingly in the two engagements of 
tlu^ day, that his stock of Enfield ammunition Avas beginning to 
run short, and an ample supply must therefoi'e, if possible, be 
sent on. The stores of rum Avere also greatly diminished. 
“ If the road behind me,” he said, “ is open, as I believe it to 
be, I trust, Avith the assistance of tlie rail, you will be able 
to prevent the necessity of our being reduced to half rations 
of rum, Avhich Avould be a most trying deprivation to troops ex- 
})osed to the fatigue and hardships that my men have eiulured, 
I am happy to say, hitherto, Avith the most creditable 
cheerfulness. In conclusion, I recapitulate my immediate 
and pressing Avants. They are, 1. Enfield ammunition. 
2. Gun ammunition. 3. European soldiers. 4. Eield ar- 
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tillery. 5. Commissariat stores.” This requisition for spirits 
may a]3])car to bt3 inconsistent with the opinion which the 
General liad formerly expressed on this subject. But it 
may be remarked that while, as a general rule, he considered 
the habitual use of rum not indispensable to maintain the 
vigour of the soldiei’, and tending rather to diminish his 
ofhciency, yet the rule must bend to circumstances. Tlic 
al)stincnce which was highly beneficial in a Jellalabad 
winter might be fatally im])rudent, under peculiar circiim- 
stanceSj in the month of July on the plains of India; Ilis 
men had been accustomed to the stimulant ; he was now 
obliged to tax their strength to the utmost limit of human 
endurance, and he considered the aid of spirits necessary 
to sustain their physical powers. 

Early on the morning of the Ifith the troops rose and 
fell into their ranks. It was reported in the camp tliat tlie 
Hattie of cawn- woiiicn aiul cliildrcn, 210 in number, who had 
pore, lotiijoiy. massacrc of the 27tli of Jiiiu^, 

were still alive at Cawn])or{;, and that town was only twenty- 
three miles distant. The {miniating hope of rescuing them 
from destruction, banished every sense of fatigue. As the 
(lay advanced, the heat became more intense than the tioops 
had experienced it since they marcEed from Allahabad, and 
the rays of the ^an darted down iis if they had been con- 
centrated tliroiigh a lens. Thus, they marclu'd sixteen miles 
lielbi’o they came to a \vd\i at the village of Maharajpore, 
where they rested for three hours and obtained a meal, 
though in too niciny cases it consisted, as before, where the 
meat had become ofiensive, only (/biscuit and porter. 

The Volunteer Cavahy, who had be(m thrown out as an 
advanced jiicket, sent in two travellers they had met in their 
progress. They turned out to be two Sepoys of the 
Bengid {irmy, who cini tinned faithful to the Government. 
One of tluan laid come down from Delhi, and gave the 
latest account of the progrciss of the siege ; both had 
marched with the rebels from Cawnj^iore the previous day, 
and spent the night in their camp. They were intimately 
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acquainted with the force and position of the enemy, of 
wliich they gave the details to the minutest particular. 
The Nana had come out in person with a body of 5000 men 
and eight guns, to play his last stake for power. The position 
which he had chosen was a most formidable one. His left, 
covered by the Ganges, a mile distant, and by the high 
ground sloping towards it, was defended by four 24-pounders. 
The road to the cantonment of Cawnpore divided his left 
from his centre, which was posted in a low hamlet. Here a 
24-pounder howitzer and a horse 6-pounder were planted 
and entrenclied. The great trunk road ran between his 
centre and his rigiit, wliich was beliind a village encom- 
passed with mangoe groves, surrounded by a mud wall, and 
defended by tAVo 9-pouiiders. The railroad embankment 
lay to the right of it. The two roads met about 800 yards 
in front of the enemy’s position, which extended over a 
mile and a quarter in the form of a crescent, the centre 
more riitired tlian the flanks. The Nana calculated that 
our force Avould necessarily come up the grand trunk road 
to this ])oiiit of convergence, and all his artillery was Laid 
and pointed to sweep it, the range having been carefully 
measured and marked off. His iiifantiy was massed in sup- 
port of the guns to defend this strong jiosition, and the 
mutinous 2 ik 1 Cavalry was ])laced in the rear of the enemy’s 
left. It was evident that any attenijit to airry this position 
by a coup-de-main would entail a most serious loss of life, 
for the artillery of the enemy equalled our oavu in numbeu*, 
and outweighed it in calibre, and they enjoyed the immense 
advaiitag(i of an entrenched cover. It would have been the 
cuse of Ferozeshuluir over again; the General, therefore, 
determined to turn their position. The Vohmteei* Cavalry 
was ‘directed to bring in some of the neighbouring villagers, 
Avho were minutely and separately questioned as to the nature 
of the ground on both the enemy’s flanks, and the bye roads 
leading to their camp. From, a careful collation of these 
reports, it appeared that the ground lying betAveen the enemy’s 
left and the river was more elevated, while that on their 

X 
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right was low and swampy, and moreover commanded by the 
railway embankment. The General resolved, therefore, to 
select their left Hank for his attack, and to leave his lield 
hospital, baggiige, and camp followers in an enclosure at 
Mahai-ajpore, with a strong guard and two guns. This 
conclusion was ajiparently opposed to the rules of war, from 
Avhicli, under ordinary circumstances, he never deviated, 
lie must thus abandon all communication with his rear, and 
leave it exposed, with his carriage, to the assaults of the 
enemy, and at the same time light with his .back to a 
rivei\ but he (X)nsidered the present as one of those 
exceptional cases winch creates its own rule. Moreover, in 
Iront of the enemy’s left, and nearly parallel with it, ran a 
line of thick groves, which would eflectually screen the 
turning movement from view ; and most skilfully were his 
plans laid to take advantage of this circumstance. Having 
determined on his course of operation, commanding officers 
of detaclimcnts were summoned ; and the General, standing 
in the midst of them, rapidly traced a roiigli diagram ol 
the i)rojected movements in the dust with the point of his 
scabliafd, and in a few brief Avords explained his intentions. 
After this exposition of his plan, he satisfied himself by 
questions that it Avas clearly comprehended by the ofiicers, 
and invited the fullest inquiry from them as to any point, 
which remained dou])tfuL Tluiy then returned to their rc- 
s])ective corps, and the troops fell in. Witli a commander so 
bold and yet so perspicuous in his orders, the troops marched 
as to assured victoiy. During the three hours’ halt, they 
had taken a hasty meal. Porter had -been served out equally 
to all the reginuaits, but, some of the recruits of the Madras 
Fusiliers, not as y(;t inured to campaigning, and Avho had 
tasted no meat meal for forty-eight hours, found the porter 
too strong for tliem, and staggered under the eflects of it. 
But no one Avlio heard their cheers as they marched oil, 
and marked their invigorated step, Avhen they subsequently 
came into close contact with the enemy, could doubt the 
lieneficial result of tliis stimulant. 
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A column of subdivisions was now formed in front, one 
wing of the Madras Fusiliers beading it, the other covering 
the left flank in skirmishing order ; then came in succession, 
witli the guns at intervals, the 78th Iligli landers, the G4th, 
84th, and the Siklis. The Volunteer Cavalry advanced in 
f]‘ont of the infantry with orders, when the column reached 
the point of divergence, to continue ils marcli deliberately 
along the road to attract the attention of the enemy, and lead 
to the belief that our troops were moving onward in the 
teeth of their guns. For three miles the column moved 
steadily on the road, and then wlieeled to tlie right, while the 
Volunteer Cavalry drew the fire of the enemy’s guns on itself. 
The infantry inarched for a thousand yards under shel- 
ter of the groves, and unseen by the enemy; but a gap 
in the ti'ees at length betrayed the movement, and the 
enemy o]^(med with every gun that could bc'ar on the flank 
of the 78th Highlanders, and the Gdth, and inflicted some 
loss. Not a sliot was fired in return ; the column advanced 
silently and compactly as on parade, and the stillness was 
only broken by the bursting shells of the enemy, iind the 
imprecations of the bullock-drivers, as they mguMl their 
cattle to the utmost speed. At length the movement became 
intelligilfle to the enemy, who apjieared to be filled with 
surprise and consternation, and made a Imsty attempt to 
change front to meet it ; but it was now too late. The rear 
of our cxflumu having cleared the groves, the com])a,nies 
wheeled at a bound into line. The force at once advanced 
in direct cH’hellon of battalions from the I’ight, the 78th, the 
leading battalion, being siijiported by four guns on each 
flank, and by the whole of the Madras Fusiliers in skirmish- 
ing order. Our artilhay at once ojiened fire, pushing for- 
ward as rapidly as the exhaustion of the cattle and the 
broken nature of the ground would ])ermit. By this master- 
stroke, the fire of the enemy’s centre and right was neutra- 
lised, as they could not use their guns without endangci'ing 
their left. But it soon became evident to the Ceiieral that 
this action must be decided, not by artillery, but by the 
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bayonet. Tlic three 24-poiinders of tlie enemy’s left, rapidly 
and skilfully served, carried death through the ranks. 
Blieltered as tliey Avere by the trees and buildings, amidst 
wliich tliey wore posted, our light pieces in vain endeavoured 
to silence them. To delay the advance of the infantry 
would liave been to afford the enemy the opportunity they 
coveted of clianging their position, and bringing their 
remaining guns into action. The General felt that the 
result might confidently be committed to that splendid 
regiment, the Highlanders, now pressing on in a eompac.t 
mass without firing a shot. While ihe guns continued to 
vomit forth grape, they advanced with a firm trc^id directly 
upon them, and, Avhen within eiglity yards of the muzzle, 
changed their pace into a. charge. Then, with their gallant 
old commander, Colonel Hamilton, a dozen paces in their 
front, and their bagpijies blowing the pibroch in their rear, 
they raised a shout Avhich thrilled through the hearts of all 
who heard it, and hurled themselves as one man on the 
village, and silenc.ed the gun. This charge', one oi‘ the most 
magnificent in this campaign, is thus described by the 
General: — “Tlie opportunity had arrived for which I have 
long anxiously waited, of dcATloping the prowess of the 78th 
Highlanders. Three guns of the enemy Avere strongly 
])osted b('hind lofty hamlet Avell entrenched. I direcU'd 
this regiment to advance, and never ha.AT I Avitnessed conduct 
more admirable. They were led by Colonel Hamilton, and 
folloAved him Avilh surpassing sUnidiness and gallantry uiuh'r 
a heavy hi’c. As they approached the village, they cheered 
and charged Avith the bayonet, the ])ipes sounding the 
pibroch. Aeed I add that the enemy lied, and the Aullage 
Avas taken, and the guns Avere captured ? ” The enemy’s left 
Avas noAV crushed. Kushing in confusion to the rear, their 
infantry a[)|K‘ared to break into tAvo bodies ; one taking the 
road to the Cawiniore cantommait, and halting at the distance 
of a feAV hundred yards, the other falling back to the centre 
of their position, and rallying round and behind the howitzer 
placed there. Five minutes ela[)sed in reforming the troops, 
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breatliless and broken by the rusli. The General then 
]d.a.ccd himself in their front, and pointing to the masses of 
die enemy, and to the howitzer, said, “ Now, Highlanders, 
another charge like tliat wins the day.” It was answered 
with a sliout. Bursting at a run from the shelter of a low 
bridge and causeway, behind which they had been re- 
formed, the Highlanders, now aided by the G4th, fell on the 
\’illage and captuiud the liowitzer. The Volunteer Cavalry, 
who had been steadily advamhig on the Cawnporc road, 
came up at this moment, burning with impatience for an 
op[)ortunity to distinguish themselves. Ca])tain Beatson, the 
Deputy Assistant Adjutant-General, had been attacked with 
cholera early in the day, but was determined not to lose his 
share of the engagement ; and, being too ill to mount his 
horse, had placed himself on a tumbril in rear of the 
Volunteer Cavalry ; and ordered them to charge the body 
of the enemy now jiresented to their view They were 
only eighteen sabius, all told; but not a man ])aused to 
count tlie odds. Led by their noble commander, Captain 
Barrow, with waving mvords and loud cheers they dashed 
on, and dee[) did they dye their swords in the blood of tlie 
enemy. At length the little band was obliged to pull up, 
when they found theii' number chminished by one-third ; 
one ti'ooper had been killed, and another wounded ; two 
horses Avere killed, and two unable to move from wounds: 
As they drew rein, they were reward(;d for their gallantry 
by the ringing ])laudits of the infantry, who had witnessed 
their ex])loit, and the approving smile of the General as he 
exclaimed, “ Well done, Gentlemen Volunteers ; you have 
done Avell. I am proud to command you.” At the same 
time the G4th and 84th, and the Sikhs, pushing furtlier to 
the left, encountered the right of the enemy’s position, over- 
came all ojAposition, and captured the two guns which 
strengthened it. 

The bullocks, exhausted with dragging the guns through 
swamps and over heavy ground, were scarcely able to 
move, and fell gradually to the rear, and the Volunteer 
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Cavalry was left to support them, 'and to protect the 
captured guns. As our troops were halted for a few 
moments to reform, a heavy fire was opened on tliem 
from tlic village in which the fugitives had rallied. “ The 
Genei’al,” says Major North, “who seemed to be gifted 
with ubiquity, and the clear tone of whose voice raised to 
the highest ])itc]i tlie courage of the men, hurried towards 
the Iligldaiiders, and said, ‘ Come, who’ll take that village, 
the Highlanders, or the GlthP’ There was no ])ause to 
answer. The spirit of emulation was a llame in every breast, 
kindled by his calm Avords. • We (the Highlanders) eager 
for approval, Avent off (piickly in the direction indicated, 
inoAung oiiAvard in a steady conqiact line, our front covered 
by the Light (jompany, and pushing the enemy’s skirmishers 
through the village, from Avhence th(*y Avere C(,)m])elled to fly. 
The Madras Tusilieis drove them from tlie plantation.” 

One eflbrt still remained to l.)e made, as arduous as any of 
the struggles of the day. TIkj enemy a])peared to be in full 
reti'eat to CaAvniiore, folloAved by our exhausted 
troops, Aviien a I’esciTC *4-pounder planted on 
the road, and aid(‘d by tAVO smaller guns, reopened 
a Avithering fire on our aiivancing line. It Avas here 
that the Nana had determined to make his final stand for 
the possession of CaAvnpore, fi’om Avhich fresh troops had 
poured forth to his assistanc.e. He Avas seen riding about 
among his soldiin's, the band and the buglers sti'iking up as 
he approached. The greatest animation pervaded the 
enemy’s ranks. The din of their drums, the shouts of their 
cavalry, and the booming of their guns, Avere sufficient 
to affect the minds of the troops, lying down as they Avere 
to afl()i‘d time for* our oAvn guns, which Avein a mile in the 
rear, 16 come- up. This tem])orary paus(‘ in our advance 
emboldened the; enemy; their infantry prepared to advance; 
and the cavrdiy sti'ctching out in the form of a crescent 
menaced the small body of our troops, whom the casualties 
of the day, and large detachments, had reduced to about 
800. The General’s horse had been shot, but he mounted 
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a Iiack, and coming up in front of that rain of fire, in a 
clear and firm tone issued the order to rise fin’ a last advance. 
“ At the word forward,” says an eye-witness, “ the ardour 
and impetuosity of the troops rose to a height almost re- 
sembling frenzy. The G4th was the leading regiment of the 
echellou, and as it advanced, the gun swe])t its ranks, and 
from thirty to forty fell before tlie corps reached the muzzle.” 
The General, describing the scene, said : — 

but tlie final ciisis arrived. My artillery cattle, wearied by the 
length of the march, could not bring up the guns to my assistance, 
and the ^Madras Fusiliers, the G4th, 84th, and 78th detachments, 
formed in line, were exposed to a heavy fire from the 24-pounder 
on the road. I was resolved this state of things should not last ; 
so ocHing upon my men, who were lyingdown in line, to leap on 
their fi^et, 1 directed another steady advance. It was irresistible. 
The emnny sent round shot into our ranks until we were within 
three hundred yards, and then poured in grape with such precision 
and determination, as I have seldom witnessed, but tlie ()4th, led 
by Major Stirling and by my aid-de-camp, who had placed himself 
in their fronl<, were not to be denied. Their rear showed the 
ground strewed with wounded ; but on they steadily and silently 
came, then with a cheer charged and captured the unwieldy trophy 
of their valour. The enemy lost all heart, and after a hurried fire 
of musketry gave way in total rout, bknir of my guns came up, 
and completed their discomfiture by a heavy iiannonade ; and as it 
grew dark the roofless bai'racks of our artillery were dindy descried 
in advance, and it was evident that Cawnpore was once more in 
our possession,” 

Such was the battle of Cawnpore, in which 1000 Bi'itish 
soldiers and 300 Sikhs, fighting under a deadly nin, 
with the aid of only eighteen horse, -against a 

. ^ ’ o llcmarks on tlio 

sn])crior artillery and numerous cavalry, drove 
from a position skilfully selected and strongly 
entrenched, a body of 5000 native troo])s trained and dis- 
ciplined by our own officers. The mutineers rallied twice 
after their first discomfiture. Their heavy artillery was 
admirably served, and their cavalry, though never trusting 
themselves within sword’s length of oiir troops, made several 
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attacks oji our detacliincats, and tlirougliout tlie fight liovcred 
on our rear, and slauglU(‘red tlie wounded who fell behind 
in the rapid advance. Still cherishing tlie dream of empire, 
which their success against Whe(*ler’s little band had in- 
spired, they fought witli a determination which they have 
not su])sc(|uently displayed since their cause became hope- 
less. but nothing could overcome the steady courage of our 
indomitable infantiy ; fasting, footsore, and scarcely able to 
liear th(‘ weight of their aims, under a sun which claimed its 
victims almost as fast as the enemy’s grajie shot, they fought 
and comjuer(Hl witJiout a moment’s check, strong in tlu'ir 
confKhaice in tlieinselvcs and in their leader, and animated 
Avith the liope of ivsciiing their tender country-AVonien and the 
lielpless children from destruction. The defeat of the IGth 
of July was the heaviest blow the mutiny had. yet received, 
and it taught tlie natives of the north-Avest that they had to 
deal with a nation that might be surprised, but could not be 
conquered, It is no exaggeration to say that in no engage- 
ment ever fought by us in India, Avas there a greater 
combination of heroic, valour and consummate generalship. 
With 10,000 such troo])s under such a leader as ILivelodc, 
whose glance sufficed to rouse the enthusiasm of his soldiers, 
the mutiny Avould scarcely have survived the year in which 
it arose. ‘ 

The; troops bivouacked on the night of the IGth on the 
bare ground, Avithout food or tents. When the arms were 
N.^MitofthciGih piled, the General .lailled the ofllcers of thelligh- 
landers together, and assured them ’that he had 
never seen a regiment beliave more steadily or gallantly, 
and that if ('ver he reached the command of a, regiment, it 
would be his request that it should be the 78th, and he 
desired them to convey this assurance to theii’ men. No 
fire was lighted, and a dead silence pervaded the hue. 
The baggage had been left at Maharajpore, and as it 
would luiA^e been imprudent to move it during the dark- 
ness, in the presence of the enemy’s sujierior cavalry, it did 
not come up till the next morning. The only food which 
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the General tasted was part of a biscuit whicli liappencd to 
be in his son’s pocket, and of a bottle of porter wliich 
Colonel Tytler gave liiin. To be ready for any emergency 
that might arise during the night, lie sle])t with his bridle 
on Ins arm, his horse standing ready saddled beliind him. 
The bugler, who had accomj^anied him on liorseback through 
the perils of the day, lay near him. lie belonged to the 
78th Highlanders, and an anecdote regarding him is not 
undeserving of remembrance amidst the events of this day : 
As the enemy’s first gun was fired, the General gave him his 
watch to mark the time. The bugler noted the moment 
before he put it into his pocket, and as the last shot 
was sent after the retreating enemy, took the watcli out 
again, and coolly said, “Two hours and forty-five minutes, 
Sir!” The men lay on the ground behind their piled 
muskets. About midnight there was an alarm that the 
enemy wei’c advancing, and the whole line instantly stood 
to arms without noise or confusion. It proved to be false, 
but the instantaneous I’cadiness of the men showed the 
admirable state of disGpline which the force had attaiiKid. 

It has been remarked, that the Gcmeral ought to have en- 
tered Cawn[)ore immediately after the action, instead of 
bivouacking two miles from it ; but this was phy- Roasons for not 
siciillv impossible, and it Avould have been ihi acX poro on tlie night 

. . . 1 -i oOhelGth. 

of indefensible temerity to have attempted it. 

The battle did not terminate till after daik. The loss during 
the day amounted to one tenth of tlie force ; a large detach- 
ment had been left at Maharaj[)ore to ])roU'ct the baggage, 
wliich was repeatedly threatened by the enemy’s cavaliy 
during the engageimait ; one whole regiment and jiart of 
another was guarding tlie captured guns far in the rear, 
some of the men had vStraggled, and others Avere attending 
the wounded. From these various causes, the number 
collected together at the halting ground did not oKceed 
800. The enemy when last seen were massed together, 
and their cavalry had been riding about in the rear, sabring 
the wounded who fell in their Avay. The men had inarched 
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twenty miles in tlie liottest dny ot the liottest season of 
tlie year, and liad been engaged for nearly three hours in a 
severe action. Many liad received no sustenance for four 
and twcaity liours beyond a Ihscuit and some porter; and 
the Fusiliers, young in the field, and not so well accustomed 
to provident arrangements as the two Persian regiments, had 
been without a meat meal for more than double that period. 
The wliole force was in truth so conijiletely “ done up,” that 
it was impossible lor them to advance a step farther. Under 
these circumstances the General did not deem it prudent to 
peril die safety of his men, in the narrow and intricate streets 
of a military Oantonincnt in a dark night. 

The following is the Order of tlie day issued by the Ge- 
neral after the battle of Cawnpore : — 

(Wiipore, won by Lord Lake in 1803, has been a happy 
and peaceful place ever since, until tlic wretched amliition 
ThoGoncrai's’ mail wliosc unclc^s life was, by a too indulgent 

ontiLbaK^ G-overnment, spared in 1817, fdled it, in 18.37, with 
Cawnpore. rapiiic and bloodshed. When, soldiers, your valour 
won the bridge at the Pandoo niuldee, yon were signing the death 
worivint of the lielple.ss women and cliildren of yonr comrades of 
the 32nd. They were murdered in cold blood by the miscreant, 
Kana »Saliib, whose troops fled in dismay at the victorious sliout of 
your line, on the tjvening of the memorable 16th. 

Soldiers ! your General is satisfied, and more than satisfied with 
you. He has never seen steadier or more elevated troops; but 
yonr labours are only beginning, between the 7tli and the 16th 
yon have, under the Indian snn of July, marched 126 miles, and 
fought four actions. But your comrades at Lucknow are in peril ; 
Agra is besieged ; Delhi is still the focus of mutiny and rebellion. 
Yon must make great sacrifices if 3^11 would obtain great results. 
Three cities have to be saved ; two strong places to be disblockaded. 
Y'oiir General is confident that he can effect all these things, and 
restore this part of India to tranquillity, if you only second him 
with yonr efforts, and if yonr discipline is equal to your valour. 

Highlanders, it was my earnest desire to afford you the oppor- 
tunities of showing how your predecessors conquered at Maida;^— 
you have not degenerated. Assaye was not won by a more silent, 
compact, and resolute charge, than was the village near Jaiisemow 
on the 16th instant. 
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you have put to silence the jibes of your enemies 
throughout India. Your fire was reserved till you saw the colour 
of your enemy’s mustachios — this gave us the victory,” 

111 Ills letter to Mrs. Havelock on tlie subject of this en- 
gagement, written at Cawnpore, he said : — 

“ On the 16th I recaptured this place, defeating tlic usurper, 
Nana Saliib, in a pitched battle, and taking all his guns. I lost 
a liundred men. I never saw so bravo a youth ^ 
as the bov Harry: he placed himself opposite the pnvatc i.turs on 

*' ’■ • 1 • .the engagement. 

muzzle of a gun that was scattering death into tlie 
ranks of the 64th Queens, and led on the regiment, under a shower 
of grajte to its capture. This finished the fight. The grape was 
deadly, but he, calm as if telling (teorge stories about .India. 
l>awrence had died of his wounds. Mary Thornhill — the General’s 
ni('C(i- - is in great peril at Lucknow. I am marching to relieve it. 
Trust in God, and pray for us. All India is nj) in arms against us, 
and every where around me things are looking black. Thank God 
for his special mercies to me. We are cam])aigning in July.” 

To the C()m[)iler of this narrative, lie wrote on the same 
sul)j(‘et ; — 

I consider Cawnpore my best fight, not only on account of its 
results, but because it was won, by God’s bh\ssing, non vl sed (trie. 
I ha<l good information derived from my spies. Tlie enemy had 
established heavy batteries at the intersectioip of the grand trunk 
road with the direct route to Cawnpore cantonment. If I had 
attacked them in front I should have lost 300 men. But pur- 
suing the direct road from the village of Maharajpore where I had 
halted, I diverged near Ahirka, and, like old Fredcaick at l..euthen, 
marched in open oolumn across the country against the rebel’s 
l<!ft. Their surprise was great when they saw my force steadily 
d(d)ouching in that direction. The manmuvre compelled them to 
withdraw their heavy guns to a new po.sition, and place them in 
reverse. Meanwhile I fell successfully on the several villagers 
in which they had artillery, and captured them. Their force re- 
newed the fight with incr(‘ased numbers and fresh guns for the 
defence of the cantonment, and my wearied troops were at one 
time overtasked a little. But they moved steadily on, and the 
mutineers dared not cross bayonets with them. Again there was 
a lull, for our artillery had fiillen far into the rear. The enemy’s 
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reserve guns were telling severely on our soldiers, and they had a 
long line. I saw tliat the longer the men looked at it, the less 
they would like it. So I called them to spring to their feet and 
advance. Harry wheeled his horse in the centre of the leading 
regiment, right opposite to a 24-pounder, which poured forth 
round shot and then grape. On we went, the niggers took 
to flight, and Cawnpore was ours. Our artillery came up and 
completed the confusion by a flerce cannonade. I had only a 
handful of Volunteer Cavalry, or few would have escaped from 
that held. I bivouacked in good spirits, though without dinner, 
my waterproof coat serving me for a couch on the damp ground. 

‘SSo you see I am become my own trumpeter, in my old age.” 
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Tlic tliird Cawnporc Maswicrc. — Dcatli of Sir Henry Lawrence. — Bi- 
tlioor evacuated by tlie N^ana. — Death of Captain Beatson. — Entrench- 
ment coiisti’iicted a.t Cawnpore. — The Eorec crosses the (hinges. — 
Dithciilti(‘s of tlie Advance into Glide. — Action at Onao — at Biissee- 
rutgungc. — Tlie (ieneral retires to Mungulwar. — He is di.saj pointed 
in Keinforcernenls. — Mutiny of tlie Diiiapore Sepoys. — Tlie General’s 
sc'cond Advance. — Second Battle at Busseerutgiinge. — The General 
constrained to retire a second time. — Corri'spondence with Sir Patrick 
Grant on tlie suliji'ct. — 1'h(‘ Goorkah AiLxiliary Eorce. — Commiinicaliou 
establidied between th(‘ two Banks. — Action at Boorhiya. — The Troops 
reci'ess the Gangi's. — Battle at Bithoor. — Remarks on the ('am})aign. — 
Captain Havelock and the Victoria Cross. — A Christian Minister jiuns 
the Eorce. 

biMKDiATfiLY aftcv tJio furcc bad bivouacked for tlie iiidit, 
spies Mere sent into Cawnpore to tiseerttiin tlie positioit of 
iiffairs. Tiny I’eturued befoi’c daybretdv, with tiu> enter 
tlie ix.'j^iort that tlie insurgents had abandoned 
the town and eantoiniieiit, and, also, with the heart-rending 
iiitelligencti. that the Avoinen and children* for whose rt^seue 
the ti’oops had made such extniordinary ellbrts, had been 
massaert'd. The Oeiiertd was not, howtwpr, Avithoiit his 
suspicions tluit the disap[)earaiice ot the enemy’s force might 
liave been contrived to ensnare his troops, and Coloiit'l 
Tytler Avas sent forward with two com[)anies of the S4th 
and some horse to ascejbnn the truth of the sfatennent. 
Tie had advanced to a point within a mile of the great 
magazine, at the Avestern limit of the cantonment, Avhen 
there Avas a sudden concussion rcsc^mbling tlnit of a 
violent enrth(piake, and n dense cloud ol* smoke Avas seen to 
rise in the air, fdioAved by a deafening I'cport, as if a 
hundred camion had been discharges] shnultaneoiisly by an 
electric current. It was the explosion of the magazine, 
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blown up by a body of the (Tiiemy’s liorse, who had been 
left behind for tliis object, and who galloped off imme- 
diately after they had fired the train. Colonel Tytler 
returned to the General and announced that the rel^els 
had entii’ely evacuated the town, and that the mournful 
rc])()rt brought by the spies of the slaughter of the captives 
was too strongly corroborated by his inquiilcs. Tlie troops 
now advanced to the Sevada plain east of Cawnpore. Some 
The ti.ird c,iwn. of ^10111 liastcited to Wlieeler’s ciicampmeiit, and 
pore tn,i.sacre. buildiiig whei’c tlio woiiion and chil- 

dren had been conhned, and were sti-uck with horror at 
the siglit wliicli met their eyes. The ]>avement was swim- 
ming in blood, and fragments of ladies and children’s dresses 
were lloating on it. They entered the apartments, and 
found them (!m])ty and silent, but tlmre also the blood 
lay dee]) on the Hoor, covered with lionnets, collars, combs, 
and children’s frocks and frills. The walls wca'c dotted 
with the marks of bullets, and on tlui Avoodeii [ullai’S 
were de(^]) sword cuts, from some of whi(*h hung tresses of 
hair. J 3 ut neither the sabre-cuts nor the (halts ofthelml- 
lets were suniciently high above the llooi’ to iudieaU' that 
the wea})ons had been aimed at men defending tlieir lives; 
they appeared rather to have been levelled at crouching 
women and cJiildi;en begging for mercy. The si^ldiers pr(3- 
ceeded in their search, when, in crossing the court-yard, 
they perceived human limbs bristling fi-om a well, and, 
on furtlam examination, found it to be choked Uj) with 
the bodies of the victims, which appeared to have been 
thrown in promiscuously, the dead with the wininded, till 
it was full to the brim. The feelings of tluvse who wit- 
nessed this s])eetacle it is easy to conceive, but impijssible 
to describe. Mtai of iron nerve, who, during the march 
from Allahabad, had rushed to the cannon’s mouth without 
ilinchiiig, and had seen unappalled their cinnrades mowed 
down around them, now ‘Gifted up their voicus and wept.” 
But the feeling of anguish which this sight created in their 
breasts soon gave place to sterner thoughts, and a burning 
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desire was kindled in tlieir niinds to avenge these foul 
murders on tlieir inhuman authors. It is related that the 
Highlanders, on coming to a body which had been bar- 
barously exposed, and which was supposed to be that ot 
Sir Hugh Wlieeler’s daughter, cut off the tresses, and re- 
serving a portion to be sent to their own families, sat down 
and counted the remainder, and swore that for every hail’ 
one of the rebels should die. 

It was ascertained on further inquiry that when in- 
telligence reached Cawnpore of the second defeat of the 
insurgents on the 15th of Jul}^, and the forcing of the 
randoo-nuddee, and, also, of the steady and irresistible 
advance of the British force, the Nana and his adherents 
were filled with the deepest consternation. In a hurried 
council ndiicli was held, various })la.ns of action, all dictated 
liy terror, were disiaissed by the nuni who now felt that 
the hour of retribution was approaching. The Nana, actu- 
ated by a feeling of revenge for the defeat of his army, 
resol V(‘d to wreak his vengeance on the helpless women 
and children in his power. The Cawnpore rebels were 
equally anxious to rcanove out of the way all who could 
identify the jierpetrators of [irevious atrocities, and it 
was determined to put the defenceless prisoners to death. 
An order was sent to the Sepoys on guard to butcher them, 
but they rei'used to carry it into execution, though they 
are said to liavci fired one random volley on them. Tluj 
men of the Nana’s guard were then sent down, and they 
massacred in cold blood two hundred and twelve unresisting 
Avonien and children. In tin; annals of human guilt, tlu‘re 
is no blacker page than that in Avhich the perfidious 
murders of CVxwnpore are inscribed. And it can be no 
matter of surpiise that those jeelings of goodwill towai'ds 
the natives, which a long period of kindly intercourse had 
created in the minds of their European masters, should 
have given place to feelings of mistrust and even detestation 
after the deliberate perpetratioji of such crimes. A cen- 
tiu’y will scarcely sulllce to restoi’e that confidence in the 
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native character wliicli tlie atrocities committed during the 
mutiny at various stations, and more especially at Cawn- 
pore, have so completely obliterated. 

The General had no sooner arrived at Cawnpore than 
he received intelligence of the death of Sir Henry Law- 
D.atb of Sir ^’oiicc. Thcii’ acquaiiitance had commenced six- 
Henry Lawrence. ycai’s bcforc, aiiiidst tlic cmbarrassmeiits in 
Affghanistan, and it had gradually 3*ipened into a sacred 
friendship, under the iiilluence of that mutual appreciation 
and esteem by which great minds are attracted to each 
otlier. The one Avas more distinguished as a soldier, the 
other, as a statesman ; both wei'c equally conspicuous for 
generosity of disj)osition, a lofty and disinterested public 
spirit, and a high tone of religious character. After th(j 
death of Broadfoot, there Avas no one, beyond the circle of 
his oAvn tinnily, in aaTioiu the General reposed sucli eiilii'o 
confidence, or to A\diom he could so unreservedly unbosom 
himself as Henry LaAvrence. The last letter A\iiich the 
General wj’ote to his friend Avas dated fi’oin Allahabad the 
Oth of July: march toAvards (!uwn])ore to-morrow with a 

thousand Europeans and six guns, and if safely united to 
Major Eenaud’s force shall muster about 1500 Europeans 
and eight guns. With these I am ready to light a I)attle 
to relieve CWnpore, and, holding that jJace Avith a de- 
tachment, to march to your aid.” He little thought at 
the time- that the iricaid wEom he Avas addressing ajid to 
Avhose succour he Avas hastening Avas already in his grave. 
Sir Henry LaAvi’ence Avas struck on the morning of the 2nd 
of July, Avdiile seated in his room, by the fragment of a 
shell from the lioAvitzer which had been lost at Chinhut. It 
soon became ap])arcnt that the Avound Avas likely to prove 
mortal, and Sir Henry immediately called together the chief 
ofTicei’s of the garrison, and, in the most calm and collected 
manner, dictated a series of instructions on every ])oint con- 
nected Avith the defence of the Residency, and delegated the 
t:onimand to Major Ranks and a military council. In this 
remarkable document he likcAvise dh’ccted that no inscrip- 
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tiori should be placed on his tomb but this : “ Here lies 
Henry Lawrence, who tried to do his duty. May God have 
mercy on him.” Seldom has a nobler sentiment been 
uttered by a statesman and a soldier in the prospect of 
dissolution. Great as Sir Henry had shown himself in all 
the arduous and responsible positions he occupied during 
life, he was still greater in his last moments, as he lay on 
the couch of death, writhing with pain, yet dweUing only on 
the perils of those he was tibout to leave, and labouring to 
])rovide for their safety. He lingered for two days, and 
expired on the morning of the 4tli of July. The death of 
this bosom friend deeply affected the mind of the General, 
lie liad liastened on by forced marches, in tlie hope of being 
able to advance prom]>tly to the relied’ of the garrison of 
Jaicknow, and grievously was tlie exultation of his trium- 
])]iant entry into Cawnpore dam])ed by tlie intelligence 
that Sir Henry liawrence was no more. 

The troops entered Cawnpore on the morning of the ITtli, 
and the men were slieltered in tlie stables ol’ the 2nd Cavalry, 
till the tents could come iij) fi'oin Maharaj])ore. Ti.egiomnofthe 
The General’s first care was to visit tluj sick 
and wounded— many of Avlioin were sufl’ering from finirful 
mutilations and consequent aniputations — to attend to the 
sn])ply of their wants, and to speak Avords of consolation to 
the brave men avIio had fought three actions in thirty-six 
hours. Standing beside the litter of a soldier of the 64th, 
Avhose thigh had been awfully shattered, and whose recovery 
the sui’geon mournfully pronounced to be hojieless, he said 
aloud, in that tone Avdiich had so often animated his men in 
the heat of battle, “He will recovei’, doctor, he has a heart 
in that cliest,” jiointing to the sufferer’s stalwart frame, 
“as big as a cart-wheel ; that will yet carry him through.” 
The evening of the 17th brought with it a general de- 
pression of spirits, now that repose had succeeded the over- 
strained exertions of the last four days. The hearts of the 
men were oppressed with the remembrance of that well ot 
horrors. Their thoughts reverted to the officers and the dear 
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comrades struck down by tlieir side, wlioso faces they should 
never see more. A deep silence peiwaded the encampment, 
except when it was broken by the melancholy sounds of the 
Highland pipes, as tlic burying parties conveyed the bodies 
of those who had fallen by the sword, or by cholera, to their 
hist home. It was, moreover, reported in the town that the 
Nana had established himself at J3itlioor, with forty-five guns 
and 5000 men. The announcement was sufficient to appal 
the stoutest heart, for tlie little force had been fearfully 
reduced in numbers by the casualties of the field, by sun- 
stroke, and disease. The (baieral deemed it im])ossible to 
make any impression, with the light artillery of the column, 
on a ])osition such as ]3ithoor had probably been converted 
into, when sti'eugthened by the resources of the Cawnpore 
magazine, with its hundred guns. As he sat at dinner Avith 
his son, on the evening of the 17th, his mind appeared for 
tjie first and the last time to lie afiectiKl Avith gloomy fore- 
bodings, as it dwelt on the possibh' ainiilhlatio]i of his bravi; 
men in a fruitless attempt to a(‘complish Avliat Avas beyond 
their strength. After remaining long in dee]) thought, his 
strong sense of duly, and his confidence in the justicci of the 
cause, restored the buoyancy of his spirits, and he ex- 
claimed, If the Avorst comers to the Avorst, Ave can but die 
Avith our SAVords m our hands.” 

The Nana’s moveanents Avere at this time unkiiOAvn, but it 
‘a])peared not impi’obable that, Avitli the strong foi’ce he Avas 
jicorRanisaiion rcportcd to possess, he might make an attempt 

of the Volunteer • \ n 1 1 j* 

Cavalry. to rcgaiu CaAviipoi'c ; the (jeneral, tlieretori^, 
mai’ched his ti’oops, on the morning of the bSth of July, to 
i\\(] civil station of NaAvaiibgunge, to the Avest of CaAVnporc', 
Avhere he took up a ])osition Avhich might defy all tlie 
attacks of the enemy. It interposed betAveen Bithoor and 
CWn])ore, covering the city and its resources in its rear, 
with the Ganges on its right and the canal on its left, Avhile 
a netAVork of ravines in front extended doAvn to the river. 
On the 15th he had directed the officers commanding the 
infantry detachments to select a hundred of their men, who 
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appeared to be best suited for cavaliy. He now inspected 
them in person, and made choice of forty-one, to whom the 
horses of the Irregular Horse were made over, and his Irre- 
gular Cavalry was thus raised to sixty. When the whole 
body was di'awn up on parade, the General complimented 
those who had accompanied him from Allahabad on the 
noble spirit they had exhibited in the field, and more par- 
ticularly on the briUiant charge they had made in the battle 
of Cawnjiore ; and he held out to the emulation of those now 
joining it the example of the Agra Volunteer Horse, whose 
gallant conduct in recapturing the guns of the revolted 
Kobah Contingent had just been announced from that 
station. 

, The General Avas, moreover, deUnaniiuid tliat the tendency 
to dys(?nteiy and cholera, Avhich had a))])eared in the camp, 
sliould not be agpvated by intempcTauce, to „,bnysupaii 
Avhich the town of Cawnpore presented no ordi- st’.fritVin caw». 
nary teiujitation, idled as it Avas Avith the plunder 
of the hkiropean sho})s, and of large ])rivate stores of beer 
and s])irits. lie issued orders, therefore, to the commissariat 
oilicer to buy up, Avithout any delay, all the Avine, beer, 
spirits, and licpior of every descTiption Avhich could be found 
ill the toAvn. In the telegram which aiwioimced this order 
to Sir Tatrick Grant, he said : “ It Avill thus be guarded by 
a feAV men. If it ixanaiiuid in Cawnjion' it Avould require 
half my forix; to kee]) it Irom being drunk up by the other 
half, and I should scarcely have a sober soldier in camp.” 
During the morning of the 18th two messengca's came in 
Avith letters from Delhi, the first the General had received 
from the iiorth-Avest sinc(‘ he left Calcutta. From them he 
learned that the city had not laden, that 8ir Ilcairy liarnard 
had died, and that General Eeid, Avho succeeded him, had 
been obliged, from ill health, to relinquish the command, 
Avhicli had thus de\^olved on General Wilson ; that little 
progress had been made in the siege, and that lie must dis- 
miss all hope of receiving any reinforcement from that 
quarter. He likewise received letters from Agra, amioimc- 
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ing the tlisastrous result of the sortie made -by Brigadier 
Polwhele on the 6th of July. 

But these depressing tidings were counterbalanced by the 
reports broiiglit in at night by tlic spies whom the General 
S'.nerby'‘?h'r Bltlioor immediately on taking up 

his position at*Nawaubgungc. They stated that 
the defeat of the Nana in the battle of Cawnpore had com- 
pletely broken u]) his army. Tlie })anic-stricken Sepoys 
deserted his standard in crowds, and hastened across the 
river, and the Nana himself lied from the Held on a swift 
ele[)hant, with the few follow(*rs wlio still adliered to him, 
and hastened to take refuge in (Jude. Bithoor was evacu- 
ated. The son of the Peishwa’s old general, Narayun Eao, 
who had been placed in confinement by Nana Sahib, had 
regained his liberty on the ilight of his oppressor, and now 
sent messengers with the spies to make his submission to the 
General, and to invit(‘ him to take jiossession of the town. 
On receiving tins intelligence, the General directed Major 
Stepluaison to proceed thither on the morning of the IDth, 
with his Madras Pusiliers, the Sikhs, and the lunvly 
organised cavalry, with two guns. lie found the town 
abandoned by the enemy, with eveiy a])])earance of haste. 
4 he Nairn’s palaccowas filled with tlie plunder of the can- 
tonment and civil station of Cawnpoi’c- -wearing a])pare], 
kid gloves, portmanteaus, books with the names of the 
owners, and champagiu' and domestic stores of (wery de- 
scription ; but neither tlie treasure which lie had a])|)ro- 
priated to Jiis own use from the plunder of tJie (Jawnpore 
treasury, nor his jiersonal jewels, were to be found ; they 
had been thrown into wells, and were not discovered till 
several months atterwards. Major Steplienson burnt down 
tlie palacc‘, blcnv up the niaga/ane, and returned to Cawn- 
pore witli twenty guns ot various size and calibre. 

On the morning ot the lOtli of July the little force had to 
deplore the loss of one of its most valuable officers, Captain 
Deati.ofc..pt..in Bcatsoii, the Deputy-Assis tail t Adjutant-General. 

exertions in the action of the IGth aggravated 
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liis complaint, and lie expired three days after; — as gallant 
and noble a soldier as any to ])e found in the ranks ot the 
Indian army. It was about a month before liis death tliat 
he returned to Calcutta from tlie Persian Gulf, wlicii de- 
prived of the hope of distinction by the sudden termination 
of the war, and heard of the mutiny of a wing of his regi- 
ment. In the liope of obtaining an opportunity of field 
service at this ])eriod of action, he lost no time in addressing 
his friend. Captain George Delane, in command of the 
Governor-Generars body guard. Tlie letter is interesting as 
an indication of his zeal and energy. 

]\[y dear Georgius, — I shall soon have no regiment, as the other 
wing is sure to go. What then is to he done? No troop, no ap- 
pointment, no em])loyment. What is Havelock’s army going to 
do — when is he going up — of what is it to be composed? Are 
l]ier(‘ any ai)])ointments vacant in it? Does lie want a Deputy 
Adjutant-Cieneral, or an extra aide-de-camp, or a Deputy Judge- 
Advocate-General ? I want something to do, and if something docs 
not offer witliin forty-eight lioiirs, T shall get up to Allahabad, 
the best way I can, and serve as a volunteer with any other fellows 
1 can get to join me.” 

Cuptuiu D(‘lauo sent the, letter to the General, who though 
personally unac(|uainted with Captain, Peatson, was no 
stranger to the high character lie bore in the army as an 
able as well as a gallant ollicer and an accomplished scholar. 
It was just such spirits as Stuart Beatson, xvith a com- 
bination of military ardour and ])rofessional experience that 
the General required for his daring enterprise, and he 
immediately nominated him to the liead of his Adjutant- 
General’s department, an a[)j)ointnient which the judgment 
and gallantry exhibited by him during his brief career with 
the force more than justified. In his desjiatch after the 
battle of Cawnpore, the General thus refers to his loss. 
After recording that “ Lieut. -Colonel Tytler’s zeal and gal- 
lantry had been beyond all praise,” he says, “ It was my 
desire to have offered my thanks in like terms to Ca})tain 
Beatson, Deputy-Assistant Adjutant-General, but I can now 
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only record my opinion over his grave. He was attacked 
by cholera on the morning of the fight, and though he did 
his duty throughout it and bivouacked with tlie troops, he 
sunk iu three days under the violence of the disorder.’’ 

Tile General now found it necessary to adopt the most 
stringent measures to check the spirit of plunder. A 
Provost-Murjiiai victoiioiis ariuv can with diiricultv be restrained 

apjiointcd lo jiie* . 

vent plunder, fj^oui tlic liccuce of deprcdatioii ; but in tlie 
present instance the spoliation of the natives assumed a 
meritoiious chai'acter in the eyes of the European troops. 
They were exaspeiuted beyond bounds by the perfidious 
and brutal massaci’c of their fellow-countrymen and women, 
and they considered the jilunder of the toAvn in which these 
uti’ocities had been })erpetrated an actMif righteous retii- 
butiou ; but the General was determined to subdue this 
propensity, not only among his European troojis, but more 
especially among the Sikh soldiers, the most adroit and 
inveterate plunderers in India. lie ajipoinU'd Jaeiit. 
Morland, of the ]st Fusiliers, Provost-Marshal, with iiill 
powers to in/lici the pcnialty of d(!ath on any soldier, 
European or nati\e, who might be d(!tectcd in jihindering. 
But the licence was not so easily bridled, and the General 
was obliged to i|Mterate the ohKt in sterner language. 
“The marauding in this camp exceeds the disorders which 
supervened on the short-lived triuni])h of tlie miscreant 
Nana Sahib. A Provost-Marshal has been np)K)inted, with 
S])ecial instructions to hang up, in. their nnifonu. all British 
soldiers that ])lundei’. Tliis shall not be an idle threat. 
Commanding ofiic(.‘rs have received the most distinct warn- 
ing on the subject.” 

General Neill arrived at CaAvn])ore, from Allahabad, on the 
20th ot July, but was unable to bring with him any grciater re- 
Frovislon for tho inforcement than that of 227 men. The General 

defence of C<iwn- 

p”'- was impatient to Iiastcn to the relief of Luck- 
now, but lie felt that to lea,vc C.awnpore before he had made 
adequate provision for its defence would be an act of the 
greatest imprudence, and involve the most serious risk to 
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liis own operations. At the distance of seventy miles, the 
Nawaub of Futtyghur, after • having massacred all the 
Eur()[)eans, men, women, and children, within liis reacli, had 
raised the standard of revolt, and assembled under it two 
regiments of native infantry, some of the revolted Oude 
troops, and a rabble of armed followers. Before the revolt, 
Futtyghur was the great military workshop ot the nortli- 
west provinces, with large establishments for the manufac- 
ture more particularly of gun-carriages, and for the sup])!y 
of clothing ; and from these stores the Nawaub was enabled 
to furnish himself amply with munitions of war of eveiy 
(les(aii)tion. Nana Saliib, moreover, was across tlie Ganges 
at Futtchpore Cliourassee, where lie was endeavouring to 
I’cassemble liis scattered trooiis. Tliough he was not likely 
again to try con(‘hisio;is with the General in the field, he 
miglit take advantage of liis absenc.e and endeavour to 
rt'gaiii possession of Cawnpore. Tim opposite district of 
Oude tei'iiu'd with a hostile* and martial ])0])nlation. The 
(leiH'ral a[)prehend(*d that if CWnpore, thus exposed to 
danger on \arions sid(‘s, were* left without tin) nuains of 
defence, it might again fall into the* hands of the insurgents, 
in Avhich case, his coinmnnicalion Avith Allahabad and the 
lower jirovinces Avould be cut oflj and his return actross 
the river, if it should become necessary, very seriously 
impeded. 

The General was unable to spare more than 300 men for 
the defence of Cawnpore*, and he resolved, therefore, to 
construct a field-Avork, which, with even so small a vomtmnum of 
garrison, might bid deliance to any hostile attack, at cawnpore. 
as Avell as guard the passage of the liver. Happily a 
spot Avas found admirably adapted for both these objects. 
At a little distance from the common ferry there Avas an 
elevated jilateau, about tAVo luindred yards in length and a 
hundred in breadth, situated on the bank of the river, 
and likewise sufficiently raised to command the surroimd- 
ing country. At the distance of about five hundred yards 
from it there was an island in the river, paitly submerged 
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at tliis season of tlie year. Between it and tlie Oude bank 
were two smaller islands of alluvial land, thrown up by the 
action of the liver, but covered with water two or tliree 
feet dec'p, and visible only from the reeds which sprung up 
upon them. The General Avas of opinion that these islands 
miglit be tui'iied to good account, if he was obliged to recross 
the iiv(a‘, Avhile the entrenchment on the right bank would 
elTectually cover that operation. On this mound, accord- 
ingly, a field-work, capable of accommodating, and also of 
being defended by 300 men, was commenced on the 10th, 
and juislied on Avith extraordinary vigour. Native labour*- 
ers, to the mmiber of 8000 or 4000, were engaged from the 
town, and their [iimctual service's secuix;d by tlie order Avhich 
the Gi'iieral (Miforced, tliat they should' be regularly paid 
every evening. Hiose among the European soldiers Avho 
possessed any mechanical skill Avere sent to their assistance, 
and eneouniged by a. gratuity of sixpence a day. The 
Irregular Cavalry, who had been disarmed for their dis- 
afTection on the; line of march, Avere likcAvise set to Avork on 
the entrencliment. The ])rogress Avhieh had bec'ii effeck'd 
by the evening of the 20th Avas sidficimit to satisfy the 
General that by the time the ti’oops, stores, and baggage 
had been crossed iyto Oude, tlu' (leld-Avork Avould be strong 
enough to prote(‘t itself. lie determined, therefore, to send 
over the first detachment the next morning. 

The passage of the Ganges Avas a nuAst dilFicult and 
liazardous undertaking. It Avas ujiwards of IGOO yards 
Dimcuity of Avide, and at this season sAVTlled by the rains to a 

ciOSM’ng tlic 1 n' 1 

Ganges. ra])Kl ami impetuous torrent. All the means and 
apphances Avhich Avould orihnarily have been available for 
this operation, at a large military station like CaAvnpore, 
Avere iioav Avantiug. The bridge of boats established by 
our Governmeut, which Avas entire on the 3rd of June, was 
broken up by the rebels after the commencement of the 
mutiny, and the materials Avere scattered. All the ferry- 
boats had hkewise been destroyed or removed. Fortu- 
nately, the little steamer, the “ B erhampooter,” Avhich had 
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been sent up with a hiindred of the Madras Fusiliers, under 
Cajitain Spurgin, to cooperate witli the land eohnnn, had 
reached the station, and was now employed up and down 
the river in endeavouring to collect boats. Not more tlian 
twenty, however, could be obtained where they were for- 
merly counted by hundreds ; and the boatmen, who had been 
actively engaged in aiding the mutineers, were ])rompted to 
conceal themselves from the dread of punishment. To have 
committed the management of the boats to inexperienced 
peasants, on a broad river running like a sluice, would have 
becTii to ex])ose them and their precious freight to the risk 
of destruction. After considerable difliculty a small num- 
ber of the old boatmen Avere collected, ,and induced to 
accept service on tlui tacit understanding that tlieir past 
misconduct would be overlooked. To secure tlieir services 
they were embodied as a corps, upon fixed pay. 

Soon after midniglit of tlic 2()th of July rain began to 
])Our, and continued without intermission for the next three 
days. It had been arranged that the Highlanders 
should cross at daybrciak, and the General Avas 
so anxious to obviate every obstruction, that lie determined 
to superiiiUmd tluar embarkation himself. Leaving General 
Neill in charge of the encam])ment, he ^’ode down to the 
fei’iy, a distance of four miles, in a deluge of luin, at one in 
the morning, and did not return till he had seen the troops 
and three guns safely across. Owing to the small number 
of boats available*, the detachment was weak, too weak to 
furnish a baggage guard, and it was thought imprudent to 
hamper it with tents. Indeed, the enterjirise of crossing the 
river with so weak a force, into a pi’ovince filled with a hostile 
and armed population, A\ms one of the boldest movements of 
the General during this campaign. For aught he knew, tliere 
might be an insurgent army hovering about the bank, and 
his little force might at any moment be attacked by over- 
whelming numbers ; he therefore gave the officer in com- 
mand of the detachment the most precise instructions for 
his guidance under any emergency that miglit arise. The 
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spot at wliicli the Higlilanders lauded was a swamp imme- 
diately under a ridge of low sand hills, and they crept for 
shelter from the rain into some fishermen’s huts. The 
second dcjtacliment was not landed before the evening of 
the 21sf. During the operation the steamer was found to be 
so deliciiuit in power, and so unmanageable in the impetuous 
current of the Ganges, that it became necessary to dispense 
with her services, and to do])end entirely on the boats, 
tliough they were generally eight houi’s in accomplishing 
the trip. The 84th and thi’ce additional guns were sent 
across on the 22nd. The Madras rnsilicu’s, being armed 
witli tlie Enlield rilic, had been employed as skirmishers, 
and had tlius borne the brunt of fatigue in the foui* preceding 
actions; it was, therefore, deemed advisable to alFord tluan 
as much rest as })ossible to recj’uit their strejigtli, and they 
were accordingly sent over with the last dettichmeiit. While 
the troops were thus engaged in crossing the river in suc- 
cessive parties, the Avoi’ks at the entrenchment were pushed 
on with the utmost speed. In it Avere de])osited tlie guns and 
stoi’es Avliich had becai dug out of the I’uins of tlu; maga,- 
;^ine, as Avell as tlie coimnissariat supplies wliicli the town 
and the country around had furnished. On the 25th the 
General visited it, for the last time, and feeling conlideut that 
it was sufficiently advanced to resist any attack, crossed the 
river liimself, and joined the foi'ce on tlie Oude bank. The 
•next morning he inarched the troops, among Avhoni the 
cholera Avas beginning to make great havoc, to a more 
hi‘althy position, three miles in advance. Meainvliile, Colonel 
Tytlei* Avas eiujiloyed on the right bank night and day, 
sometimes under a broiling sun, and then in a drenching 
rain, in su|)erin tending the transport of the stores and the 
maferid. At length, afUu’ a Aveek of incredible difficulties, 
overcome only by the indomitable energy and perseverance 
of that officer, the Avhole of the force and the munitions of 
Avar Avere assembled on the Oude bank, pre])ared to advance 
to Lucknow. Some of the General’s staff Avere anxious that 
General Neill should accompany the column, to replace him 
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if he were disabled by any casualty ; but the General, after 
carefully weighing the importance of the position at Cawn- 
pore, the necessity of receiving, equipping and forwarding 
reinforcements, and completing the establishment of a com- 
munication between 'the two banks of the river, and, gene- 
rally, of maintaining our authority on the right bank of the 
Ganges, felt himself constrained to leave General Neill in 
cliarge of the entrenchment, with the sick and wounded, 
there being no other ollicer to whom he could entrust these 
res])onsibilities with ecpial •confidence. Lieut. Moorsom, 
who had been attached to Colonel Ty tier’s department, 
Avas at the same time directed to construct a road, or rather 
causeway aci'oss the islands. * 

The entei’prise on Avhich the General iioav entered was one 
of no common difiieuUy, and, but for tlu* gixMit object before 
him, tliat of I’escinng the beleaguered garrison Diffln.uicsofihe 
irom (lestruction, must have n])peared rash 
even to presum[)ti()n. No one but an otiieer in Avhoni 
militaiy genius Avas combined with inllexible resolution and 
the strongt'st scli-reliance Avonld have ventured on such an 
expedition. But hoAvevaa* inadequate* his force to the 
magnitude of the object, the m(*n had unbounded confidenen 
in th(* Ocaieral, notwithstanding, perhaps, in consequence 
of, his iron discijdine ; and he had perfect confidence in men 
Avluw; valour, energy, and spirit of^‘ndurance had been de- 
monstrated in their arduous march to CaAvnpore, and four 
severe engagements Avith the enemy. The foUoAving letter 
will shoAv that the General himself Avas not unconscious 
of the difficulties before him. It Avas Avritten on the 28th of 
July, in reply to a Ufiegram, in Avhich Sir Patrick Grant had 
inquired whether tlui risk he incurred in leaving a large and 
rapid river in his rear, Avith the most imperfect means of 
crossing it, was not too much for him to attempt : — 

“ In reply to your Excellency’s telegram of tlie 2()tli, I heg to 
state that I should consider it certain that I must incur the risk of 
serious loss in an attempt to recross the Granges to Cawnpore, even 
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supposing that I ha<l been reinforced by the remnant of the garri- 
rison of JiUcknow. The chances of relieving tliat place are at the 
same time hourly multiplying against us. I will not now enter 
into all the details, but specify only that Nana Saliib has suc- 
ceeded ijj collecting 3000 men and several guns, and is on our left 
flank at Futtehpore (lliourassee, witli the avowed intention of 
cutting in upon our rear, when we advance towards Lucknow. 
The difficulties of an advance to that capital are exces.sive. The 
enemy has entrenched and covered with guns the bridge across 
the 8ye at Runnee, and has made preparations for destroying 
it if the bridge is forced. I have no means of crossing the 
canal near Luckrmw, even if successful at Bimnee. A direct at- 
tack at Ihmnee might cost me a third of my force. I might turn 
it by Mohan, unless the bridge there also were destroyed. I have 
this morning received a ])l.in of Lucknow from Major Anderson, 
engineer in that garrison, and much valuable information in two 
memoranda, which esca.ped the enemy’s outpost troops, and were 
partly writtiai in Greek character. These comniimications,* and 
much information orally d(n*ived from spies, convince me of the 
extreme delicacy and difficulty of any operation to relieve Colonel 
Inglis, now commanding in Lucknow, It shall be attempted, how- 
ever, at every risk, and the result faithfidly reported. Our losses 
from cholera are becoming serious, and extend to General Neill’s 
force, as well as my own. I earnestly hope that the 5th and the 
90th can be pushed on to me entire, and with all despatch, and 
every disposable dc^tachment of the regiments now under my com- 
mand be sent on. My whole force only amounts to 1500 men, of 
whom 1200 Are British, and ten guns imperfectly equipped and 
manned. I am very thankful for your Excellency’s kind interpo- 
sition at the Horse Guards regarding my j)romotion to Major- 
General.” 

Tlie whole force was assembhid at Mungulwar on tlie 28t]i. 
This village is situated six miles from the river, on a ridge 
„ extending five miles, and elevated about 200 feet 

above the surrounding country. It was a position 
of great strength, where our little force might liave defied all 
the armies of Oude. The column started at daybreak on the 
morning of tlie 29t]i, and advanced to the town of Onao, a 
distance of about three miles, and seldom had the General 
found himself so staggered by any difficulty as he was by that 
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which now presented itself. In his despatch, he has thus de- 
scribed the enemy’s position : — “ His riglit was protected by a 
swamp wliicli could neitlicr be forced nor turned ; his advance 
was drawn up in a garden enclosure, which in this warlike 
district liad purposely or accidentally assumed tlie form of a 
bastion. The rest of his [advance] force was posted in and 
behind a village, the houses of wliich Avere loopholed. The 
passage between the village and the town of Onao is narrow. 
The town itself extended three-quarters of a mile to our right. 
The Hooded state of the country precluded tlie possibility of 
turning in tliis direction. The swamp shut us in on the left. 
Thus an attack in front l:)ecame unavoidable. It was com- 
menced by the 78th Highlanders and 1st Fusiliers, with two 
guns, and soon became exceedingly warm. The enemy 
were driven out of the bastioiunl enclosure ; but when our 
troops aj^proached tlie village, a destructive (ire was opened 
upon tlunn from the loopholed houses. It became necessary 
to bring u]) tiui G4th, under Colonel Wilson, K.H. Here 
some daring (cuts of bravery were performed. . . . The village 
was set on (ire ; still its defenders resisted obstinati'ly. 
Finally, the guns were captured, and the Avhole force was 
enabled to d(4)ouch lietween the village and the town of 
Onao.” Meauwhil(‘, the main body of die enemy, with 
a numerous artillery, Avas hastening forward to occupy 
Onao. It b(!cani(5 evident to the Oeneral that unless he could 
establish liis force beyond the town, before the enemy entered 
it, he should run every risk of being ai’rested on his first 
day’s march. His troops pushed I’orward and gained a space 
of dry ground, about half a mile in (\xtent ; besides this 
spot and the high-road, the eye (!ould discerii nothing but 
SAvainps for miles around. It was to the o(‘cu]xitioii of this 
locality, on the LucknoAV side of the toAvn, before the enemy 
could reach it, that the success of this action Avas to be attri- 
buted. The General drcAV up his force in line, Avith four 
guns in the centre and two on (;ach Aving, all bearing on the 
high-road in front, by Avhich the insurgents were rapidly 
rushing down in great confusion. He had invairiably acted 
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on tlie maxim, tliat when the enemy are committing an 
error, it is an act of folly to arrest their progress. Our fire 
was, therefore, reseivcd till they halted in front of our line, 
and began tlie action. Our artillery was admirably served, 
and tore througli the dense column of the enemy’s infimtry 
and guns massed on the narrow road. Tliey now perceived 
their error, and endeavoured to correct it by deploying their 
force ; but the impracticable marshes on either side engulfed 
their caiinon as soon as they were drawn off the road. 
Our Enfield filles Avere rapidly emptying the saddles of the 
enemy’s cavalry; the artillery kept up an incessant fire on 
their infantry, and they began to retreat in great haste. To 
allow tliem no time to recover themselvevS, two guns were 
pushed forward, and the skirmishers, wading u]) to the knee 
and sometimes to the waist, on both sides of the road, com- 
])leted their discomfiture. Their artillerymen, however, 
stood to their guns to the last. This was the first occasion 
on AvhicE our troops had conui in contact with the artillery 
of the Glide force, now in rebellion, and they fully justified 
the high opinion which General Anson liad expressed of 
their efiiciency when he reviewed them the previous year at 
Lucknow. Alter the annexation, no ellbit had been s])ai’ed 
by the governmee.it of the ])rovince to Ining this artillery 
into a state of the higliest efiiciency, and sonui of the ablest 
of our artillery officers had been em[)loyed in giving instruc- 
tion to tlie gunners of tln’i^e batteries attached to the “ Oude 
Irregulai' Eorcis” as it was termed, who now turned against 
us, and afforded us an o])[)oi’tunity of testing the excellence 
they had atlained undei’ this tuition. Eifteeii guns Avere 
(‘aptiired in the aclion at Onao, but they Averc necessarily 
destroyed, tliei-e bia'ng no carriage for their conveyance. 
The loss of the enemy Avas computed at 300. 

After pui'suing the enemy for some distance, the troops 
halted for thi-ee hours and ])artook of a meal. The Imgle 
or Bus.ee. tliey fell into their 

rutgunge. raulvS, Rud luarchcd forward about six miles, to 
Eusseerutgungo, a place Avhich has been rendered memorable 
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in tliis campaign as the scene of tliree actions. It was a walled 
town, intersected by tlie liigli-road to Lucknow. In tlie rear of 
it lay a jliecl, or sheet of water, about 150 yards in width, and 
six or seven feet deep,. over whicli the road w^is carried by a 
causeway. The main gate, at tlie hitlier entrance ol the 
town, was defended by an earthwork, a trench, and four 
guns, and Hanked on each side by turrets, which were loop- 
holed, as were also the walls. Tlie gate was likewise com- 
pletely covei’ed by a large building within the town. It was 
a formidable ])osition, and it became manifest to the General 
that an attem])t to assail it in front, iinsuppoited by a Hank 
movement, would entail a serious loss ol life. lie, therefore, 
directed the 61th to march round the town on his left, and 
endeavour to inteipose itself between the farther gate and 
the cuuseway. Three guns, posted on the high-road, were 
now brought to bear on the earthwork and the gateway in 
front, while' a converging lire was directed on the same' point 
(Voni tlui other guns on the right and left. It was arranged 
that as soon as our guns appearenl to tell on tlie enemy’s de- 
fences, and the 61th had reached a point on a line with the 
town, the 78th ITighlanders and the Madras Fusiliers, 
alwnys companions in these actions, should endeavour to storm 
the gateway, while tlui 81th and tlu' Sikhs stood ready to 
su[)port either tlu; storming or the turning i)arty, as ocx'asion 
might nHpiire. As tl)e Highlanders and Fusiliers advanced, the 
enemy’s guns s(*ut r(i[)eated and heavy discharges into their 
ranks, and they were ordered to Wn down, while our cannon 
again plied the defences Avith energy. The enemy’s lli’o 
appeared now to slackc'ii, and the two corps, having rcceiv(‘d 
the order to rise, spiung on their feet, and Avith a, shout Avhich 
struck terror into the rebels, cleared the tri'nch and rushed 
in at the gate. 

The enemy, bewildered by tlu' impetuosity of the charge 
and the Hank movement of the G4th, became utterly disheart- 
ened, abandoned their guns, and Hed in confusion through 
the town, and over the causeAvay, hotly inirsued by the victors. 
If the 64th had continued to advance, as the General -had 
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expected, the loss iiiHicted on tlic enemy during their retreat 
woidd liave been more signal. But that regiment was 
annoyed by a fire from the walls, and paused to return it ; 
and, acting under some mistake regarding fresh instructions, 
failed to reach their appointed destination. Tlie General sent 
his aide-de-camp at full gallop to hasten their advance, but 
the opportunity was lost, and could not be recovered. With 
tlie exce})tion of tlirce hours given to rest and refreshment, 
tlie troops had now been incessantly marching and fighting 
from sunrise to sunset ; the night was closing in, and the 
General did not decan it prudent to allow them to proceed in 
pursuit of the ciieiny over the causeway, though he himself 
rode to a considerable distance in advance, in search of a 
position for his advanced ('-avalry post. As he returned to 
the causeway, the weary soldiers wlio were grouped on it, 
leaning on their arms, suddenly caught a glimpse of him, and 
in an instant there was an enthusiastic shout through their 
ranks, Clear the way for the General !” A l)right smile stole 
over the stern features of the old chief, as he exclaimed, 
“ You have done that irAl already, men.” This unexpected 
conn)liment eledrilied the troops, and as his fonii gradually 
disaj)peared, ‘‘God bless the General!” burst from a hundred 
lips. This was the second instance, during the campaign, of 
two actions and "two victories on the same day. The troojis 
bivouacked for tlie night between the jheel and the town. 
On retiring to his tent, the Geneial penned the following 
order of the day, which was issued the next morning : — 

‘SSoltliers, your General thanks you for your exertions to-day. 
You have .stormed two fortilied villages, and captured nineteen 

gun.s. But he is not satisfied with all of you. Some of 
onh-ra’iu-r the you fouglit as if tlic cliolcra had seized your minds as 

Iwoengagi’inents. „ it mi 

well as your bodies, lliere were men among you, 
however, whom he must praise to the skies. Private Patrick 
Cavanagh, of the 64th, died gloriously, hacked to pieces by the 
enemy when setting a brilliant example to his comrades. Had he 
survived, he should have worn the Victoria Ooss, which never could 
have glittered on a braver breast. But his name will be remembered 
as Imig as Ireland produces and loves gallant soldiers. 
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Lieut. Bogle, 78th Highlanders, was severely wounded while 
leading the way at Onao into a loopholed house filled with desperate 
fanatics. A special report of liis gallantry will he sent to llis 
Loyal Highness the Commander-in-Chief. The ‘hero of Inker- 
niann ’ well knows how to apj)reciate heroes. 

“ Major Stephenson, in command of the regiment which the rebel 
chiefs know and fear as ‘ the Blue Caps,’ showed throughout the 
(lay how the calmest forethought can be united with the utmost 
daring. 

“ Lieut. Dangerfield has merited the cross reserved for the brave. 
He was the first to mount the barricade at this place.” 

Thc‘ oveniiig passed cheerily in the camp, amidst the exulta- 
tions of this dnible trium{)li, but the morning brought gloomy 
tidings and revelations, which consti’ained the ’I’hf Goncral is con- 

- , , . . p . . str.uMiMl to retire to 

Ueiieral to I’ellecton tlie propriety ol continuing Munguiwar. 
to advance under existing circumstanc.es. Tlie opposition he 
had encountered in these, his first operations in Oudc*, was 
lik(dy to increase as he [leiietrated into the province. During 
the engagement of the previous day, a large body of troops 
had been perceived hovering on his left, witliout taking any 
part in the action, and were now rejxwted to cmisist of the 
ibrce whicli Nana Sahib had l)(;en colhHding at Luttehpiu’e 
Choiirassee. He also learned that tlu; insurgents in our 
own provinces had been strengtli('ned by the rcwolt of three 
Native regiments at Dinapore ; and the hostile force in his 
rear tlms assumed a more formidable appcuirance. It was, 
moreover, reported that a third of his gun ammunition had 
becMi expended in the attack on Onao and Busseerutgungc', 
and the army had as y(it jirogressed only one-third of its way 
to Lucknow. Eighty-eight had been killed and wounded in 
the two actions of the jirevious day, and as many dis- 
abled by fatigue, exposure, and the ravages of cholera. 
These invalids and the wounded reipiired the whole of the 
si(3k-carriage of the Ibrce ; there was not an unoccupied 
doolie in the camp. This was by far the most serious 
dilliculty which presented itsiE* to the mind of the General. 
It was impossible for him to advance Avithoiit conve}’ance for 
the wounded, unless it was intended to abandon tliem to de- 

z 
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struction on the road. Under the influence of these conside- 
rations, and more especially of the last and most important 
of them, lie felt it to be his duty to retire to his impregnable 
position at Muiigulwar, send back his sick and wounded to 
Cawnpore, and augment his force by all the reinforcements 
he could obtain, before he again advanced to Lucknow. This 
decision was fortified by tlie assurance he had received that 
the bcsi('ged garrison at the Eesidency was, for the present, 
sufficiently su])[)lied with provisions, and that the pressure of 
the siege would be in some measure relaxed by the diver- 
sion of a large body of the rebels to watch his movements. 
On his return to Mungulwar, he wrote to General Neill 
that, though everywhei’e successful, he urgently required 
another battcny and a tliousand J3ritish bayonets before he 
could do anything for the real ad\amtage of Lucknow.” He 
requested him to keep Captain CVommeliii well supjflied witli 
workmen for the completion of the bridge; aiul urged 
him to push forward every available soldier and gun, as it 
was his intention to advance to Lucknow immediately 
on their arrival. 

Tlie reinfoi'cements which he exjiected to receive con- 
sisted of the 5th Fusiliers from the Mauritius, and the 00th 
TheGrnerni.iis- Originally embarked from England for 

hopes of mnV’’* Cluim, aiicl the remaining detachments of the 
forceinents. tlicni iind(M‘ fiis comniand. But he was 

destined to a bitter disa])|)ointnient. He was informed by 
Sir Patrick Gimit that tliei-e was other work cut out for the 
5th and the OOth, and that he could expect no luinforce- 
Motmou* (iis- weeks. To ex])lain the cause of 

ffin'cTLmmns this lamentable occurrence, it is necessary to 
atDinaporc. P) progi'css of evciits ut Hinaporc. 

That military station is in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Patna, the old Mahomedan capital of Beliar, a province filled 


Avith bigoted Mahomedans, wlio had ahvays manifested a 
spirit of haughty disaflbcti(m to our rule. In the canton- 
ment at Dinaporc there Avere three Native regiments, an 
entire European corps —the 10th — and a Aving of the 
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Queen’s 37th. In the paper which General Havelock drew 
up on the 3rd of June, on board the Erin^ wlien he liad 
licard of tlie revolt of only a fourth of the Native army, he 
recorded liis opinion that no confidence could any longer be 
placed in any regular corps of Native Infantry. The same 
conclusion was likewise forced on the public, as regiment 
after regiment joined the insurgents ; but the Government 
of India continued to cling to an opjiosite opinion, and be- 
lieved that every regiment which had not actually revolted 
was faithful, tliough scarcely a week elapsed without some 
new defection. In no instance was this fatal credulity more 
disastrous than in the case of the Dina]:)ore regiments. Un- 
fortunately that station was at this time under the command 
of General IJoyd, who, though he was not witliout some 
claim to consideration for his services in the easy suppres- 
sion ol’ tluj Santal insurrection, was unfitted for any mili- 
tary responsibility at this eventful crisis. Wliile the dis- 
aflfectiou of tlie Native rc'giments at Dinapore was manifest 
to all around him, he continued to assure Government that 
their fidelity was beyond suspicion. The merchants of 
Cahuitta, who had made advances oji tlie jiroduce of Behar 
to tlie extent of nearly a million sterling, necessarily became 
anxious for tlie safety of their jiroperty, if 3000 Native 
troops, with arms in their hands, should break out into open 
mutiny, and disperse themselves over the country. They, 
therefore, ])resentcd a memorial to Government, entreating 
that the Native troops, avIio were ripe for mutiny, should be 
disarmed. The European troops at the station might at any 
time have elTected this object, but if a stixuiger force was 
deemed necessary, it would have been easy to detain at 
Dinapore, for two or three days, some of the detachments 
jiroceeding upwards in the steamers. But the Government 
placed confidence in the flattering reports of General Lloyd, 
and the request of the merchants was disregarded. 

The mutiny, Avhich the Sepoys at Dinapore had long 
planned, at length came to a head. On the 25th of July an 
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order was issued to remove the percussion caps from the re- 
?-evnit of the gimciital magaziiics, and the Sepoys at once broke 
three regiments. rebcllion. Oiie regimciit rushed 

to tlie tumbrils wliicli contained them and prevented their 
removal, retiring to tliem lines with derisive shouts. The 
European troops ouglit to liave been called out at once, and 
the mutinous regiment subjected to immediate execution ; 
but the General gave the Sepoys four hours to consider 
whether they would obey his oi’ders or not, and then re- 
tired to a steamer, and took hincli and a siesta. The 
Sej)oys availed themselves of this interval to fill their pouches 
Avith ammunition, and then jirejiared to leave the station, Tlie 
10th Foot and the wing of the 37th were then called to 
arms, but there was no one to direct their movements ; the 
General was not to be found, and the second in command 
Avas gone in search of him. Some of the European olficej’s 
of the Native n'giments went down to the lines and en- 
deavoured to reason with tlieir men, but they were lired on, 
and obliged to retire. As the mutinous corps were leaving 
the station, tlie lOth Foot moved out against them with 
artillery, but the main body haxl advanced beyond tlieir 
range. The guns opened upon their rear, but did no seiloiis 
damage. There wa.s no cavalry to pursue the mutineers, 
and they spread bver the district, sAvelling the tide of revolt, 
and indefinitely increasing the embarrassments of the time. 

Tlui ])osition of the General Avas greatly imperilled by 
this fresh mutiny. An addition of 3000 troojis, Avell armed 
Small reinforce- and disciplined, was thus made to the botlv of 

inents sent to the • ^ i i '' 

(jenei.ii. insurgents, and the Eurojiean troops Avhich Avere 
on their Avay to reinforce him, and enable him to advance to 
LucknoAV, Avere detained to jmotect the districts and towns 
menaced by this new brood of rebels. Instead, therefore, of 
receiving an accession of two regiments, Avith AvhicJi he 
might have relieved the Residency, the Avhole of the ad- 
ditional force he Avas able to obtain from Cawnpore did not 
exceed 257, a number barely sullicient to fill up the casu- 
alties created by the sword and the pestilence. On the 3rd 
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of August tlie General received half of Captain Olpherts’ 
battery, consisting of three-liorsed 9-pounders, and likewise 
two 24-pounders. The men who now joined him were re- 
ported to have conducted themselves in a satisfactory 
manner, with the exception of the native Gun Lascars, 
wliose conduct on the line of march liad been mutinous ; 
and he felt that he could not afford to liave a single traitor 
in his camp. The whole detachment was therefore drawn u]) 
on parade, when lie came forward and congratulated the 
Lritish artillerymen on having joined a body which had six 
tiiiu's encount(‘red the enemy, and defeated them on every 
occasion. “ Men,” said he, “ you may go from left to right 
of that line, and every soldiia* you meet is a hero.” Then, 
turning to the native Lascars, he ujibraided them as mis- 
creants and traitors to the fostering Government which sup- 
]:) 0 ]’ted them. The European troops wei*e ordered to disarm 
tluan, and tluy were sent across the Ganges to General Neill, 
to be employed in working at the entrenchment. 

Although the General’s column was no stronger with these 
reinforcements than when he started for Lucknow the first 
time, he determined to make another effort to cencrai’s 
reach it. lie considered it ajmramount duty not 
to relinquish the enterprise while there ^a])pea red the re- 
motest possibility of success. The detention of the 5tii and 
the Doth, on whose assistance he had calculated, so far from 
shaking this determination, only served to confirm it. Hav- 
ing been assured, after the Hinapore mutiny, that ho was not 
to expect any reinforcements for two months, he felt that 
if the Eesidency was to be relieved at all, the attempt must 
be made by the troops then under his command. While 
the General Avas encamped at Mungulwar, General Neill re- 
jAorted that the insurgents were again gathering at Bithoor, 
that they were fosti'red by the zemindar of Sheoraj pore, and 
that he Avas consequently beginning to feel some anxiety for 
his own position at CWnpore. lie hoped, therefoi’c*, that an 
effort would be made to disperse the rebels before the second 
advance to LucknoAv was commenced. But the General in- 
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formed lii 111 iliatlie would not allow liis mind to be diverted 
from the great object before liim, which Government con- 
tinued to [iress on him with much earnestness, and which he 
was resolved, if possible, to accomplish at all hazards, and 
that he ccxild not engage in two operations at the same time. 
The zemindar and the other insurgents “ he would smasli on 
his return.” The troops left with General Neill to guard 
the entrenchment, now approacliingcomjdetion, amounted to 
300, and they Avould be augmented by detachments coming 
from below. This force the General considered sullicient to 
defeat an enemy, even in the ojien field. But he cautioned 
General Neill against assaulting forts, as likely to entail 
defeat. He concluded by saying, I simply liold you 
responsible i'or the defence of my communications, wliile 
I advance to and return fi’om LucknoAV. ” 

On the evening of the 4th of August the General moved 
from liis encampment at Mungulwar, and bivouacked for the 

Second battle of bcyoiid Ouao. The cohnnn marched 

Busseeruigungc. aud approachcd Busseerut- 

gunge, Avlien the videttes of the enemy were descried by the 
Volunteer Cavalry, who led the advance. The troops Avere 
then halted, and a reconnaissance pushed up to Avithin musket- 
shot of the town. The infinanation thus gained, combined 
Avitli the kianvledge of the locality Avhich the General had 
ac([uir(*d after tin* first engagement, enabled him to form his 
plan of action Avith conlidence. On the right of his for(*e, 
as it a])pi\)ached tlic toAvn, there Avas a strip of land beyond 
the marsh, of greater consistency than Avas usually found in tliis 
part of the country during the rains. He determined to take 
advantage of this circumstance to send detachments to sAveep 
round the town, and take up a position behind it between the 
farther gate and the causeAvay, as had ])een attempted Avith- 
out success in the first action at this place. The left Aving 
was, tlierefore, directed to engage the enemy in front, while 
the right made the circuit, and advanced on their rear. The 
turning force consisted of the 78th Highlanders, the 1st 
Fusiliers, and the Siklis, Avith Captain Maude’s battery, and 
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a troop of the Volunteer Cavalry. When its leading sub- 
division had advanced to a point parallel with the town, the 
heavy guns, which had been [Jayiiig on the delences in fiont, 
were [)ushed along the road and brought within three hun- 
dred yards of the gate, and their shot and shell swept through 
the town, or exploded within it. It may here be remarked 
that the General invariably avoided an assault in front, except 
when the swam})y nature oi the ground at this season of the 
year iiermitted no (^tlun* mode of attack. He always endea- 
voured to prot(ict his iidantry from the enemy s guns, and 
never allowed them to move to the charge until his own 
artillery had pei-formed its work, by silencing, as far as pos- 
sibles the enemy’s fire. Acting on this rule, his artillery 
thundered at the gateway without pause, [Uid the enemy, be- 
Avildered by tliis lieixH^ cannonade, and by the flank move- 
ment towards their rear, began to (ly through the town. As 
they rushed out at the farther gate, they came under the 
fnx' of the turning column commanded by Colonel Hamilton, 
while Captain Maude’s four guns poured a withering fire on 
the fugitives as they Avere massed on the causeway, or 
(endeavoured to save tlnanselvces by plunging into the swamps. 
Then tlie left, consisting of the 04tli and 84tli, were pushed 
to the front, leaped over the trench, and bayonetted those 
who still continued to defend the gate. 

The enemy were now in full retreat, but as our troops de^ 
filed over the causeway in the pursuit, they were galled by a 
lire fr(.)m the village of Beej[)urree, where a portion of the 
enemy had rallied to defend tlie passage and brought a heavy 
(•amionaih^ to bear upon it. At the same time they showed 
a dispositiim to make a stand in a village on the left, which 
the 81th were directed to attack, while the FusiUers, who 
had been in the rear, were (ordered to storm Eeejpurree. 
Attached *to the turning column, they had enjoyed no o})p(n'tu- 
nity of taking an active share in the labours of the day, wliicli 
they had invariably done heretofore. As Lieut. Havelock 
rode up to them with the General’s ordei's to advance, a 
voice exclaimed, Ali, thought they could not do without us 
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ill front, {it lust.’' Under the eonnnund of their gallant leader, 
Major ^tepluMison, the men rushed with a shout on the vil- 
lage and sjieedily cleared it of the enemy. In consequence 
chielly of the admirable manner in whicli Captain Maude’s 
guns Avcae handled, our loss in this action amounted to only 
tweiity-llv(‘, of whom only two were killed; while the rebels, 
on their jiart, lost about 250. They did not jiause till they 
laid put li\e miles of ground lietween themselves and their 
conquerors, who, having no cavalry, were unable to complete 
the victory by the capture of the cannon, whi(“h the enemy 
Avere tliiis (‘iiabled to (‘arry olf. On this occasion, jierhaps, 
more than on any otlua*, Avas the Avantof cavalry bitterly de- 
])l()r(id. It Avas owing to the a,bsence of the means of pur- 
suit, that the enemy, though (*ompletely disc.oinfited, Avere 
still enal)Ied to retire Avith impunity to another position pre- 
viously ch(.)sen a,ud strengtliemHl, and luul leisure to pixpare 
for anotlu'r engagement. Immediately after the action, the 
(.Tenc'ral Aviote to (leneral Neill, ‘*1 owe the llliicj (.aps” — 
the Madras Fusiliers -^Ohanks ; they OAve me nothing. If 
I might select for praise Avitliout being in\idious, I should 
say they and the Highlaiuha's are tln^ most gallant troops in 
my little force, and from their su])ei*ior Aveapons they are the 
most effective.” 

While the troops halted for llieir meal, about tAVO miles 
beyond the scene of action, the (uaieial deliberated on his 
The ocncni de- iwcseut i)osition, and the prospects before him. 

lihoratos on liis * ^ i *1 

fuluie collide [lie ucUou 01 tlio morning the enemy, though 
signally defeated, had succeeded in cariying off their guns, 
and had established themselves live miles distant, at 
NaAcaubgunge. The (Jeneral, unfortunately, possessed no 
map of his route on Avhich any depcndance could be placed. 
While in Calcutta he had sought for one in the Quarter- 
master-Cuaierars oflice, but nothing could be discovered 
except a rough jilan of the high-road tx^ Lucknow, sketched 
ten years before, Avhich Avas not only imperfect, but so in- 
ac(airat(‘, as to be Avorse than useless for military ])urposes. 
The line from CaAvnjiore to the capital of Oude had been 
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scientifically surveyed four months before by the engineer of 
the Glide Kailvvay Company, but he jicrished with General 
Wheeler’s force, and all his papers and plans were destroyed 
in the sack of Cawnpore. The General was, therefore, 
obliged to depend for his knowledge of the route on the 
r(‘[)ort of his scouts. ' They stated that the position at 
Nawaubgunge was as strong as that at Busseerutgunge, and 
tliat the entire line of road was dotted with posts ('qually 
didicult, that the bridge over the Sye at Buimee was broken 
down, and that the passage of the river was guarded by a 
large fona* and heavy artillery. The General calculated 
that he had three strong positions to force before he could 
reach the city of Lucknow, and tliat his losses would 
])robably fall little shoil of 300, thus leaving him only 700 
Britidi bayonets for the attack on that city, with its en- 
circling canal, its entrenched and barricadiid streets, its 
loojiholed hous(‘s, tenqdes and ])alaces defended by a war- 
like population, and an army of soldiers disciplined to per- 
fection by our own ollicei's. livery village was opjiosed to 
us, and the landholders - of which class many of those who 
had fallen in the action of the morning consisted- -had 
universally risen against us, and collected bands of two and 
three; huiuhx*d jiartisans to opjiose our jirogTess. 

The aspect of affiiirs in the rear was equally gloomy. The 
General’s force was too small to permit him to leave detach- 
ments for the maintenance of ])osts as he advanc^ed, and Nana 
Sahib, who was in force within a distance of twelve miles, 
would not fail to occiq^y Busscerutgunge and intercept his 
communication with Oawn])ore. The Gwalior Cmitingent, 
moreover, had now mutinied in a body. It was a cYimpact 
little ai’iny in itself, with horse, foot, and twenty-four field 
guns, thoroughly organised and c;qui])ped, and the native 
subalterns, owing to the paucity of European ofiicers, took a 
more active share of the government of the diflerent corps, 
and were consequently more efiicient. It was, therefore, a 
more formidable enemy than any mere assemblage of single 
regiments of the line. It was now said to be ajiproaching 
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Culpee, oii the Ganges, within fifty miles of Cawnpore. The 
Dinaponj mutineers were likewise reported to be advancing 
westward by Mirza])ore to join the standard of Nana Sahib. 
The General had been warned to expect no reinforcements 
for two montlis, and, to crown his dilficultics, the cliolera 
liad broken out in his cami) Avith increased virulence. Ilis 
men were dying lionrly around liim, and while he was 
deliberating on his course, the survivors emjiloyed the brief 
halting time in digging graves for their comrades who had 
fallen victims to it during the day. Thus surrounded by 
difiiculties, and assailed by an irresistible enemy within his 
camp, the mind of the General was a prey to conllicting 
anxieties. To relinquish th(‘ attempt to relieve Lucknow 
was to abandon the garrison, the women and the children to 
destruction, to sacrifice the soldier’s brightest hope of dis- 
tinction, and to tarnish by a single act the rejmtation of a 
whole life of honourable exertion. The Gov(!rnment and the 
public might dwell more on Ins last failure than on all his 
])revious victories. On the other hand, he rellected that his 
own little army was the only body which represented the 
authority of Government throughout tlui north-west pro- 
vinces. It was the nucleus of the force to be hereafter 
collected to re-conqiier them, and its destruction in a fruit- 
less enterprise Avonld send OA^ny Avavering chief into the 
ranks of rebellion, and render the restoration of our power 
tenfold more arduous. At the same time, the extinction of 
his column Avould so greatly embolden the besiegers of the 
Residency, and at the same time so completely cripple its 
defenders, as to render their ruin inevitable. 

After carefully weighing all tliese considerations, the 
General came to the ])ainful conclusion, that it Avas his ])ara- 
iio reiinqmshos moiiiit duty to reliiiquisli the attempt to relieve 

tli«' (Mitcrprise lor -y-, •iii i ^ ttt 

a time. LucKnow till he Avas adequately reiiitorced. He 
never called a council of Avar. Indejiendently of his own 
spirit of self-reliance, his experience of the mischicT which 
had attended tliese councils in Allghanistan was sufficient to 
deter him from any such attempt to divide the respoiisi- 
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bilities of liis post. But lie did not act witlioiit conferring 
with tile officers on his staff, Colonel Tytler, Lieut. Have- 
lock, and Ca[)tain Crommeliii, on whose judgment he set great 
value. lie called them togetlier after the action, and en- 
quired theii’ views, and they unanimously concurred with him 
in the opinion that to advance to Lucknow under present cir- 
caimstances would be a gainless sacrifice of the lives of men 
who had so heroically maintained the honour of the British 
army in seven engagements. Colonel Tytler was especially 
opposed to the advance, and maintained that however 
urgent the Government might be for the relief of the 
Ihisidcncy, they could never desire or expect him to risk the 
d(‘struction of his force in a case like tlie present. It was, 
therefoix', determined to retire to Mungulwar. 

The little army retraced its steps with ill-suppressed reluc- 
tance. This was the only occasion on which any a])pearance 
of disconbait was inauifested in its ranks. The Rp^rctsofthc 

. tri)(*ps. Letter to 

men could not (*ompiehend the necessity ot a ’"gus. 
retrogiude movement, when they had beaten the enemy in 
every encounter, and weie burning with impatience to 
advance', to laicknow. Th(‘ General immediately on reach- 
ing Mungulwar sent a communication to Colonel Inglis, 
stating that stern and imndtablo necessity Jiad constrained 
him to re'tire to that ])osition and wait for reinforcements 
be'fore he again atteni[)ted to advance to Lucknow. “ When 
further defence,” he wrote, '' becomes impossible, do not 
negotiate or ca})itiilate. Cut your way out to Cawnpore. 
Y(.)u will save the colours of the 32nd, and two-thirds of 
your British troojis. Blow up your fortifications, treasure, 
&(•., by constructing surcharged mines under them, and 
leaving slow matches burning.” 

On his return to Mungulwar, the General iminediately 
telegraphed the intelligence of this movement to the 
Commander-in-Chief, 


I must prepare your Excellency for my abandonment, with great 
grief and reluctance, of the hope of relieving Lucknow. The only 
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three staff officers in my force whom I ever consult confidentially, 
Correspondence ^lioiTi I ciitircly coufidc, are unanimously 

Gr?nfotuh*ig‘‘'' Opinion that an advance to the walls of Lucknow 
movement. involve the loss of tliis force. The only military 

question that remains, th(‘refore, is, whether that, or the unaided 
destruction of the British garrison at Lucknow would be the 
greatest calamity to the State at this crisis. Tlie loss of this force 
in a fruitless attempt to relieve (lolonel Inglis, would of course in- 
volve Ids fall. I will remain, however, to tlie latest moment in 
this position, — at Mungulwar — strengthening it, and hourly im- 
proving my bridge communication with Cawnj)()re, in the hope that 
some error of the enemy may enable me to stiike a blow against 
them, and give the garrison an opportunity of blowing up their 
works and cutting their way out. 

Tlie enemy is in sueli force at Tmcluiow, that to encounter him, 
five marches from this position, would bx‘ to court annihilation.” 

The next clny lie again wrote as follows : — 

I have not troubled 3^)11 with requisitions for troops, but chobu’a 
is making fearful ravage among my ])eople. I could not for the 
little enterprise of yesterday muster more than 1 018 British infantry. 
I have had ten fresh cases of this dreadful disorder to-day in one 
rt'giment. Work, your Excellency tells me, is cut out for the 5th 
and the 90th. Can 1 not have the 10th Foot, which the outbreEik 
at Dimipore has set free? If I had them I could smash everything 
around me, and then move on to Agra, and effect something that 
would be valimble. At the present rate of my losses, I shall soon 
be reduced to inactivity. Could not the wing of the 90th be sent 
me; or if no new regiments can be pushed up, cannot, as originally 
proposed, the ()4th, the Iligldanders, and the Fusiliers, entire, be 
placed at my disposal ? ” 

A day or two after, lie again wrote : — 

If reinforcements of the lOth, the 37th, and of the regiments 
now with me, could be sent up, 1 may hope to do much. Without 
them, I will do my best. It cannot be much. The garrison of 
Allahabad is I’cduced to 358 men ; far too low. But how am I to 
reinforce them ? Cholera still continues to ravage my ranks. My 
bridge communications are nearly complete. Qhen I shall be in a 
position to act on either bank. I will not to the last abandon all 
hope of relieving Lucknow, if accident should render it possible.” 
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A few days subsequently lie wrote more fully on the 
subject of his retirement, in reply to a letter from Bir Patrick, 
and clearly explained his reasons for having postponed the 
advance till he was reinforced : — 

I liave this morning received your letter of the 8th instant. It 
was with the deepest reluctance that 1 was compelled to relin(piish, 
as impracticable and hopeless, the enterprise ot the relief of 
Lucknow, but my force, diminished to 900 intantry, was daily 
lessened by the inroads of cholera. I should have had at least two 
battles against superior forces to figlit, before 1 could have ap- 
proached the Dil kooslia park, whicli is the direction in which I 
would liave endeavoured to penetrate ; and to win my way up to 
the Residency througli a fortified suburb would have been an 
effort beyond my strength. The issue would have been the de- 
struction of tliis force, as well as of the gallant garrison ; a second 
loss of (/awn])or(', and the abandonment ol all this poi’tion of the 
Dooab to tlie insurgents. I have, therefore, judged that I was con- 
sulting the best interests of the State by attempting only that 
which my force was capable of accomplishing, left as it was with- 
out the hope of reinforcement. Had 1 prolonged my operations in 
Oude, (iencral Ts'eill would liave been in danger of being over- 
powered here, and thus my line of communication with Allahabad 
have been entirely interrupted. The resolution which I took wjis 
the most painful I have ever had to form in my life; but imposed 
on me by imperious circumstances I could not control. . . . With 
any hope of reinforcement I would have made tfie attempt; with- 
out it 1 felt assured that it would be madness. The whole of my 
staff concurred in this view of the case. J\ly retirement from 
Oude was in every way jirosperous. 

“My force was indeed so low, that it barely sufficed to guard 
the artillery. Sickness had so w(‘akened the men that they were 
not capalde of an ordinaiy march of ten miles, and afterwards of 
lighting a battle. The spiiits of two of my regiments have sunk 
under ju-ivation and sickness. When I have overcome the enemy’s 
artillery lire, my wearied infantry can scarcely muster strength to 
capture their guns, and, as I have no cavalry, the mutineers resist as 
long as they have the power, and them retire without tear of pur- 
suit. Each battle costs me from fifty to a hundred men, and I 
should have reached the capital of Oude with a mere skeleton 
foj'cc. When I finally advanced, resolved if possible to win. 
General Neill sent me the most pressing laqiresentations regarding 
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his danger from the Saiigor troops, which were assembling at 
Bithoor in his front. To have lost Cawnpore while I was en- 
deavouring to regain Lucknow, would have been an irreparable 
calamity. I had not force to carry out the task entrusted to me. 
If troops can be sent me I will answer for success in every direc- 
tion, but I cannot accomplish anything without reinforcements. 

“ Of Tytler’s gallantry and sound judgment I have given my 
sincere opinion on all occasions, and I have derived the greatest as- 
sistance from him. He was even stronger than myself in his con- 
viction of the hopelessness of attempting, with my means, to pene- 
trate to Lucknow. Every step that 1 took towards that capital 
exposed me to the danger of having my flanks and rear irre- 
trievably jeopardised. The people have unfortunately never been 
disarmed, and every zemindar has guns and muskets at his dis- 
posal. I could not have won my way back thiough the strong 
positions of Russeerutgunge and Onao, which it liad cost me so dear 
originally to win.” 

At the same time he wrote to Mrs. Havelock ; — 

I know not when I may have leisure to write a line to you 
again, so I sliall avail myself, — not of a Sabbat!) day’s rest, for that 
1 have not — but of an accidental cessation (»f woih, to give you my 
views. I have fought seven fights with the enemy, and by God’s 
blessing have beat him in every one of them. . . . Things are in 
a most perilous state. If we succeed at least in restoring anything, 
it will be ]iy (jO(f’s specud and ejctraordlnarj/ mercy. Harry is 
safe and well. He is my Deputy-Assistant Adj)itant-General, and 
my right hand. His talents, courage, activity, and energy, exceed 
everything that 1 ever witnessed at his age. , . . i must now 
write as one whom you may never see more, for the cliances of 
war are heavy at this crisis. Thank God for my hope in the 
JSavioiir. We shall meet in Heaven.” 


Wliilc the Gimeral Avas cncam])e(l at Mimgiilwar, he was 
informed by Mr. Tucker, the Ctmimissioiier of Benares, 
The Goorkaii Ml*. Wingfield, who was the representative of 

auxiliary force. Govcmiuent Avltli the auxiliaiy forec of 

Goorkahs, wliom Jung Bahadoor, tlie de facto ruler of 
Nepal, liad placed at our disposal, liad determined, on 
hearing of tlie halt at Mimgiilwar, and the consternation 
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created in Behar by the Dinapore mutiny, to marcli this con- 
tingent direct to Allahabad. Mr. Tucker stated that if the 
Goorkahs could be induced to leave their sick, who amounted 
to several hundred, in hospital, and [)ush forward witli speed, 
tliey might afford the General substantial assistance ; but 
tliey insisted on dragging their sick and their baggage 
of every description with them, and, therefore, crept on only 
at the rate of about six miles a day. Though their effective 
force did not exceed 2000, he had no doubt that, if once 
united to his army, they would prove invaluable. But it was 
much to be doubted whether they would not have proved 
rather a hindrance than a help. However valiant before 
an enemy, it was scarcely to be expected that they woidd 
have submitted to the long marches, tlie severe iiriva- 
tions, and the strict discipline to which the General’s little 
anny had been accustomed for more than a mouth, and 
which had brought them up to such a state of efficiency 
as few soldiers had ever before attained in India. Since 
the commencement of the mutiny, moreover, the Gcmeral 
had contracted an incurable mistrust of all native troops. 
In his reply to Mr. Tucker, therefore, he said that he had 
received ijo instructions regarding the Goorkahs, and would 
not interfere witli tin; movements of troops wlio had not 
lieen placed under his command. “ I hath,” he said, “ no 
conlidence in these or any other native troops at this crisis. 
'I'hcre is only one waj’’ in which laithful adherence could be 
hoped from them, if their sick and Avounded were kept as 
hostages they would not dare to desert or to betray us. They 
shall not enter Allahabad, or any place under my control, 
until I receive Sir Patrick Grant’s instructions, iwill this 
day instruct Colonel O’Brien, the commandant at Allahabad, 
to this efi'ect. I will not have that foitress betrayed to the 
enemy. I will write at onci; to the Commander-in-Chief for 
orders regai’ding them.” In his letter to Sir Patiick 
he said, “ I think just this of the Nepalese Goorkahs. They 
may or may mrt obey their own government, and it may, or 
may not, be faithful to us. Thus there is a (.louble ground 
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of suspicion. But I urn told tliey ure brave troops. If their 
sick and wounded were in a depot of mine, say Allaliabad, 
as liostages, I should but partially trust them. I could marcli 
with tliem, the Sikhs, and a small Britisli reinforcement to 
Jaicknow, or to Agra, and thence to Delhi ; but they must 
march with me, and not on a sej)arate hue of operations. 
Shall I summon them to join me? ” The Goorkahs, however, 
remained at Goriickpore, and neither came to Allahabad, nor 
took any part in the General’s campaign. 

It was now the General’s intention to liold Mungiilwar, 
which, wliik' secure from airy attack the enemy might make 
with any amount of force, mxve him the opiror- 

Coinnmiiicatum _ ^ ^ 

br'tt'hl'tile tw Innity of operating, at his own choice, on either 
bank. As long as he continued in the territoiy 
of Glide h(‘ felt that the pressure on the Residency would bc^ 
alleviated by the dread of his movements, and the necessity 
of detaching a lai’ge body of th(‘ insurgxaits to watch them. 
At Mungiilwar he was prc'pared, if I'Gnforcc'd, to advance 
to Lucknow^, or to send over a deta(*hment, if jiccMhal, to the 
succour of Cawnpore. To secxiix; the (^asy passage of the 
river, Lieut. Moorsom had been diligently employed hv a 
week in constructing a road across the island swam])s, and 
in establishing bihlges of boats between them. GaptaJu 
Croininelin, relieved from held duty, undertook the 
siijieriutendeiice of the works on the 7th of August, and 
urged them forward with that indomitable energy which 
had characterisexl all his excu’tions since he joined tlie force. 
While the workmen w(‘re employed in completing the roads 
and coiiiiectiug the three islands with eadi other and with 
the Glide bank, rafts Avere (‘onstrucled of tlu‘ strongc'st 
boats that could be procured for the passagii over the main 
channcd, about live hundred yards wide, between the 
larger island and the CaAvnpore bank. Lour boats lashed 
together, and (X)vered with planks, formed a floating plat- 
form, which could accommodate an entire battery, and wliiidi 
the steaiiKU- Avas to be employed in toAving across. This 
Avork will not fail to be regarded as one of the greatest 
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triumphs of field engineering over natural difficulties ever 
exliibited in India. It was carried on for the most part in 
the water, and either under a broiling sun, or amidst in- 
cessant rain. But ft’om the day the column started from 
Allahabad, there had been no relaxation of toil in any 
department, in sun or in rain, by day or by night, except 
what was indispensable for repose. The General allowed 
himself no respite and little rest, and his example seemed to 
animate all those who were under his command. 

The communication between the two banks of the Ganges 
was now complete. The General was particularly General Neill 
anxious to remain in Oude, but General Neill was Kgentl!^ 
menaced by tlie 42ud Native Infiintry, which had rebelled at 
Saugor, and by other insurgents, wlio were collected about 
eight mikis from liis ])osition, and he urgently demanded a 
reinforcement. The General replied that ill as he could 
S]:)are a detachment, he was prepared to assist him with 300 
bayonets (ind three guns, but the troops must cross the 
river under cover of the night, lest the movement should be 
discovered by the enemy; the blow must be struck the 
next morning, and the troops returned without any delay. 
‘‘ The operation,” he remarked, “on both banks of this river 
is one of great delicacy, and a miscalculation of time, even of 
twelve hours, may endanger both detachments, as the enemy 
would be sure to attack me as soon as they heard that 
the forc(i had been weakened by a detachment.” The next 
day General Neill inrormed him that the insurgents were 
reported to have retired to some distance, and that the rein- 
forcement was no longer necessary. But on the 11th he 
despatched the following communication in all haste. “ One 
of the Sikh scouts I can depend on has just come in, and 
reports that 4000 men and five guns have assembled to-day 
at Bithoor, and threaten Cawnpore. I cannot stand this ; 
they will enter the town, and our communications are gone ; 
if I am not supported I can only hold out hei’e ; can do 
nothing beyond our entrenchments. All the country be- 
tween this and Allahabad will be up, and our powder and 
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ammunition on tlie way up, if the steamer, as' I feel assured, 
does not start, will fall into the hands of the enemy, and we 
will be in a bad way. J. E. K” 

The General was now constrained to submit to the neces- 
sity of breaking up his position at Mungulwar, and recrossing 
the river with his whole force to Cawnpore. 
crossing the Having formed this determination, he lost no 

river. • , . . 

time in carrying it out. On that same day he 
proceeded to send across tlie b«aggagc and spare ammunition, 
and, in facit, everything, with the exc’cption of tlic men, their 
arms, and bedding, and tlie guns. But in tlie course of the 
day a succession of spies brought him information that 
about 4000 of the enemy, Avith some guns, had come 
down to Bussecrutgungc. To liave attempted to cross the 
river witli his artillery, while so large a hostile force luing 
upon his rear, would have been fraught with difficulty, if 
not with hazard, as the enemy would not have failed to 
attack his column during the operation of crossing. It 
would, moreover, have been universally reported through 
Glide that the British troo])s had becui chased ignominiously 
out of the province by the insurgents. The moral effect of 
such a rc])ort, to Avliich tlie sudden disappearance of his 
force from the left bank would have given credibility, must 
have been detrimental In the highest degree to our interests. 
He determined, thci’cfore, to take the initiative and strike a 
blow at the enemy, which should convince them that it 
was from no dread of their proAvess that he retired to 
Cawn]jorc. 

On the afternoon of the 11th the little army moved on to 
Onao, and bivouacked under trees, in a deluge of rain. 
Actiot. at Bfloi- Marching again at dawn, the -General found the 
enemy ])T’epared for the third time to meet him 
on the old battle-field of Busseerutgunge. But they varied 
their mode of defence by entrenching the village of 
Boorhiya, about a mile and a half in advance of it. This 
position had been chosen with great skill, and fortified with 
more than usual assiduity. Their right rested on a village 
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on the main road, where they had established a battery; 
their left on a mound about 400 yards distant, on which 
they had posted three guns. The 78tli Highlanders, the 
Fusihers, the Sikhs, and a portion of the Volunteer Cavalry, 
formed our right wing, and steadily advanced till their pro 
gross was suddenly arrested by an unforeseen obstacle. In 
front of the enemy’s left lay a morass, covered with green 
vegetation, wliich presented tlie deceptive appearance of dry 
ground. The snare thus laid by the rebels was not disco- 
vered till the troops were on the verge of the swamp. They 
were immediately withdrawn ; the 78th Highlanders moving 
on to tlie main road, while the Fusiliers, supported by four 
guns, passed round to the right. The enemy’s guns were 
admirably served, and tlieir fire Avas the severest our men 
had hitherto encountered. All the efPm'ts of our artillery, 
though superior in number, were unable for some time to 
make any iin])ression on them, sheltered as they were by earth- 
Avoi’ks, and it was found necessary at length to have recourse 
to the bayon(‘t. The infantry of the enemy, i)osted behind 
tlie guns, continued to maintain a galling fire, but nothing 
could withstand the impetuosity of our troops. The High- 
landers, now reduced in number to about a hundred, 
marched up to the guns, and when within a hundred yards 
of them, changed their pace into a rush, with their usual 
clieer, and, aided by a flank movement of the Fusiliers, 
mastered them, and bayonetted the gunners. The infantry 
then bi'oke and fled, and the Highlanders instantly turned 
the cajitured guns on them and increased the confusion and 
slaughter. Our troops })ursued them with unslackcned energy 
through the tOAvn of Jhisseerutgunge, and over the cause- 
way, which was iioav a third time the scene of their defeat. 
The loss on our part amounted to thirty-two, while that of the 
enemy fell little short of ten times that number. 

The object of the General having now been attained by 
the discomfiture of the I’ebels who were pressing on him in 
Oude, lus troops immediately retraced their steps The force rc- 
to Mungulwar. During the night the remainder of Ganges. , 
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the ammunition and the lieavy guns were sent across the 
river, and on tlie morning of the 13tli the troops marclied 
down to tlie ferry. Just before daybreak the rain poured 
down in torrents, as if the windows of heaven had been 
opened, and tlie ground was so completely saturated, that 
the greatest difficulty was experienced in drawing tlie guns 
through the mire. The Madras Fusiliers, the Volunteer 
Cavalry, and four guns formed a rear-giaard to cover the 
embarkation ; but so effectual had been the lesson oC the 
previous day that not .a single rctel Sepoy ventured to make 
his ajipearanee. Owing to the laborious and skilful exertions 
of Captain Cronimelin, and the admirable arrangements of 
Colonel Tytler, the whole force crossed the river in as many 
hours as the operation had three weeks before required days, 
and without a single accident. As the last chvision of the 
troops deliled over the bridgi^s, they were successively broken 
up, and such of the b(xats of which they were composed, as 
were not (aiibedded in the mud, wi're conveycMl, together with 
the rafts, to th(_‘ CaAvnpore bank, and laid up foi‘ future use. 
Immediately on reaching Cawnpore tlie General issued the 
following Order of the day : — 

The exertions of the troops in the comhat of yesterday deserves 
the highest praise^he Brigadier can bestow. In this, our eighth 
light, the conduct of the artillery was admirable. The 
Order oi the jMisilicrs aiid the Highlanders were, as usual, distin- 
guished. The Highlanders, without firing a shot, rushed 
with a cheer upon the enemy’s redoubt, carried it, and captured 
two of the thre(‘ guns with which it was armed. If Colonel Hamil- 
ton can ascertain the officer, non-commissioned officer, or soldier, 
who first entered this work, the Brigadier will recommend him for 
the Victoria Cross.” 

Colonel Hamilton reported tliat it was difficult to decide 
to Avliom tliivS lionour belonged, as it appeared to be divided 
between Lieut. Camjffiell and Taeut. Crowe. The gallant 
Cam])l)ell was smitten down the next day by cholera, and 
the distinction fell to the lot of Lieut. Crowe. 
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On the 14th of August the General transmitted the 
following telegram to Sir Patrick Grant : — 

“Brigadier-General Neill brought me this morning a telegram 
from the Commander-in-Chief, in which his Excellency, after men- 
tioning that he had heard of my return to within six conference with 
miles of Cawnpore, desired him to deliberate with me 
and report the result of our deliberations. The subject of these 
was evidently to be the feasibility of my attempting the relief 
of the garrison of Lucknow with my present force. I told General 
Neill that if his Excellency required it absolutely, or he thought 
it practicable, I would order my bridges over the islands of the 
Gauges to be restored, and march immediately. He replied that 
he conceived the attempt without reinforcements could only 
terminate in disaster, without the possibility of relieving the 
garrison, which would be injurious to our interests in this part of 
India. T concurred in this opinion.” 

During t1io 14tli and 15tli tlic cLoleva coiitiimed to rage 
without cessation among tlie troo[)s. The Superintending- 
Surgeoii represented to the Genenil that, at the 
present rate of casualties, tlui whole force would tli(> insiirg^'iils at 

. . , . 1 JJithoor. 

be annihilated in six weeks, and he counselled 
repose for the troops ; but the General felt that there could 
be no repose while 4,000 of the insurgtmts^were collected at 
Phtlioor and threatened Cawnpore. Having vanquished the 
enemy on the left bank of the Ganges, and effectually 
divested them of all desire to meet him again in the field, 
he determined to crush the rebels on tl\e right bank, and 
free tlie city of Cawnpore from annoyance. lie telegraphed 
this medieval report to Sir Patrick Grant, remarking that 
there had been ten fatal cases of cholera on that clay, the 
15th, in one regimemt alone, and lliat of tlie British force 
with him, numbering 1,415, no fewer than 335 vfercj disabled 
by sickness or wounds. ‘‘ But,” he adchnl, “ I do not despaii’. 
I march to-morrow against Bithoor, but it seems advisable to 
look the evil in the face ; for there is no choice between rein- 
forcements and gradual absorption by disease. Tlie medical 
officers yesterday recommended repose ; but I cannot halt 
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while the enemy keeps the field, and, in truth, our health has 
suffered less fearfully even in bivouac than in Cawnpore.” 

Nana Sahib was still across the Ganges in Oude. Indeed, 
after the signal defeat inflicted on him on the 16th of July, 
he never ventured to place himself within reach of 
Battle of Bithoor. Qeiicral. But tlic mutineers of the 17th, the 

42nd, and a few of the 31st Native Infantry, with the 
troopers of the 2nd Cavalry, and the 3rd Irregulars, strength- 
ened by a portion of the Nana’s troops, and two guns, had 
taken possession of Bithoor, and it became necessary to 
defeat and disperse this force, preparatory to marching upon 
laicknow. To protect his men from the fatal effects of the 
sun, the General had invariably commenced his marches 
during the night ; but after their arrival in Cawnpore, they 
were unavoidably dispei'siid in various localities. Hence some 
time was lost in assembling tlu; wholes body of the troops on 
the morning of the IGth of August, and they Avere unable to 
move from the ground till Avitliin half an hour of sunrise. The 
march was long, and the column was eight hours in reaching 
Bithoor. The rays of the sun during that day were found to 
be more ficu’ce than on any previous occasion, and the men 
Avere consequently prostrated by the fatigue of their long 
march. 

Bithoor was ftund to be one of the strongest positions 
the* enemy had yet taken up. The plain before it Avas covered 
with dense plantations of sugar cane and castor-oil, inter- 
sp(;rsed Avith villages. A nullah or rivulet, not fordable, 
floAved in front of the toAvn, and after describing a curve, 
emptied itself into the Ganges. It Avas spanned by a narrow 
stone bridge, Avhich Avas defended by a breastAvork thrown 
up on its flank, and completely commanded by some elevated 
ground and strong buildings beyond it. Contrary to their 
usual practice, the enemy had neglected to avail themselves 
of the military advantages of this position, and, instead of 
disposing their main force behind the stream and the 
bridge, had committed the great error of placing their troops 
in front of it in the thickets, with the bridge, Avhich 
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afforded tliem the only means of retreat, in their right rear. 
On the advance of the troops a considerable body of horse 
appeared on our left. Some shells were immediately sent 
among them to drive them back, and also to unmask the 
number of the enemy’s artillery, which at once returned 
the fire, and showed that there were only two guns in 
position. The General now determined to advance in 
direct echelon from his right. The 78th Highlanders, the 
Madras Fusiliers, and Captain Maude’s battery formed the 
right wing; the 64tli, tlie 84tli, the Sikhs, and Captain 
Olplierts’ battery, the left. As the Fusiliers moved in 
extended order on the extreme right, they were suddenly 
assailed by a sliarp fire from some high cultivation, and a 
village which had been concealed by it. Their gallant 
commander. Major Stephenson, at once wheeled two com- 
panies to the right, and came to a hand-to-hand conflict 
with some c.ompaiiies of the 42ud, who fought with the 
greatest resolution, and are said to have even crossed bayo- 
nets with their Europi'an opponents. But they were speedily 
routed with great slaughter, and the Fusihers rejoined 
the right wing, which wius now pressing on to the entrench- 
ment. The enemy retired behind the defences they had 
thrown up, from which they maintained a steady fire with 
the two guns, which were admirably and obstinately served. 
On them the fourteen guns of Olpherts’, Maude’s, and^the 
24-pounders —])ourcd an incessant fire, advancing up gradu- 
ally till the intervening space did not greatly exceed four 
hundred yards, but they Avere still unable to make any im- 
pression on the enemy’s piiices — another instance of the 
tenacity, so often exhibited during this campaign, with 
which the natives of India stick to their guns when' in a 
sheltered position. At tlie same time, so severe a storm of 
musketry was poured on our troops from the rifles of the 
enemy behind the breastwork, that the General remarked 
that he had seen nothing to equal it since the day of 
Ferozeshuhur. It Avas necessary now to have recourse to 
the bayonet, which in a short time drove the caiemy over 
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tlie bridge and through tlie town. “ I must do the muti- 
neers,” writes the General in his despatch, “ the justice to 
pronounce that they fought obstinately ; otherwise they 
could not for a whole hour have lield their own, even with 
sucli advantages of ground, against my powerful artillery 
fire.” The enemy was now in full retreat, but our troops 
were too exhausted to pursue them. Here again the 
General had reason to regret the want of cavalry. “ Had I 
possessed cavalry,” he wrote, “ not a rebel or mutineer would 
liave reached Sheorajpore alive.” The General had been 
indefatigable in his efforts to augment his handful of Volun- 
teer Horse, which, though not exceeding eighteen when 
first formed, had now been increased to the number of 
(Hglity. But this gallant little sciuadron wiis too valuable to 
be hazarded in an unequal contest with the enemy, though 
it was im])atient to be let loose on them. After the engage- 
ment the General rode along the line, and thougli the men 
were scarcely able to stand from exhaustion, tluiy sent forth 
the most enthusiastic cheers. “Don’t cheer me, my men,” 
he exclaimed, “you did it all yourselves.” The troops 
bivouacked for the night in the gardens of the house 
erected for the British representative, who resided at Bithoor 
in the days of the old Peshwa. 

The General mw received intelligence from his spies that 
the jinain body of the insurgents had fled towards Futtyghur, 
but that a large detachment hnd branched off* to 
iToro, bheorajpore, about tAvelve miles from Cawnpore, 

He would willingly have given his men a day of 
rest, — and they never needecl it more, — but lie was appre- 
hensive lest the rebels in that village should cut in on the 
town and plunder it during his absence, and he deemed it 
important to retrace his steps without delay. The little army, 
therefore, moved back to Cawn])ore on the morning of the 
17th. Though it was a marcli of only sixteen miles, so com- 
pletely were the men exhausted by previous exposure and 
fatigue, that many fell on the road never to rise again, 
the victims of cholera and coup de sokil On reaching 
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Cawnpore, the troops were at first encamped on the Sevada 
plain, but as the situation was found to be damp and 
unhealthy, they were speedily removed to the stables of the 
Light Cavalry, which, by drainage and other sanitary 
arrangements, had in the meanwhile been rendered not 
only habitable but comfortable. There they gradually 
recovered their health and strength, but not before five or 
six officers and a still greater number of the men had fallen 
a prey to disease. The day after the action at Bithoor the 
General issued the following Order of the day, which has a 
peculiar and melanclioly interest, as being the last wliich 
came from his iien. 

‘‘The brigadier-General congratulates the troops on the result of 
their exertions in the combat of yesterday. Tiie enemy were driven, 
with the loss of 250 killed and wounded, from one of the strongest 
positions in India, which they obdurately defended. They were the 
flower of the mutinous soldiery, flushed with the successful defec- 
tion at Saugor and Fyzabad ; yet they stood only one sliort liour 
against a handful of soldiers of the State, whose ranks had been 
thinned by sickness and the sword. * May the hopes of treachery 
and rebellion be ever thus blasted ! And if compiest can now be 
achieved under the most trying circumstances, what will be the 
triumph and retribution of the time when the armies from China, 
from the Cape, and from England shall sweep ihrough the land ? 
Soldiers ! in that moment, your labours, your privations, your suffer- 
ings, and your valour will not be forghtten by a grateful country. 
You will be acknowledged to have been the stay and prop of 
British India in the time of her severest trial,” 

With the battle of Bithoor the General’s first campaign 
for the redief of Lucknow may be said to have closed. 
With it also terminated his independent command, 
and the freedom of acting on his own indi- 
vidual and unfettered judgment. This brief campaign, 
extending from the 12th of July to the ICth of August, has 
no parallel in the military history of British India. On no 
former occasion had European troops been required to 
march and fight in circumstances so adverse, under a deadly 
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sun or amidst torrents of rain, often fasting for twenty-four 
liours, and generally without tents, with no bed after their 
victories but the saturated ground, and no shelter but that 
which the trees iifforded, carrying with them their sick and 
their wounded, and all their supplies, and suffering more 
from pestilence than from the weapons of the enemy. It was 
under all these disadvantages that, in this brief period of 
five weeks, they had fought nine actions against overwhelm- 
ing odds, with troops disciphned, and for the most part 
armed like themselves, and had been everywhere victorious, 
without a single check. A large portion of the Fusiliers 
consisted of raw recruits, who had never before heard 
the whistle of an enemy’s bullet, but such marching 
and such fighting had turned the survivors into hardy 
veterans, ready for any exigency. So great was the 
confidence the imm liad acquii'cd in themselves, in their 
comrades, and in their leader, that they never considered 
a discomfiture possible, and never marched to action witliout 
the confident assurance of victory. These men liave truly 
been desci’ibed, by one of the o(fi(;erswho serviid under him, 
as “Havelock’s Ironsides.” With a sullicient body of such 
troops, he would, probably, have been enabled to justify the 
remark made to the writer by Lord Ilardinge, when return- 
ing to England in 1848, “ If ever India should be in danger, 
the Gov(‘rnm(mt have only to ])lace Havelock at the head of 
the army, and it will be saved.” This great opportunity did 
not fall to his lot; still, the spectacle of this little band of 
British heroes, which never exceeded fourteen hundred, 
isolated in the centre of revolted provinces, pressed by a 
mutinous and successful aimy, yet victorious in every en- 
counter, and nobly sustaining the national honour in this 
fiery trial, was calculated to fill every British bosom with 
exultation, and to give renewed animation to the Govern- 
ment in this contest. Nothing, moreover, served more 
effectually to impress the natives of the north-west provinces 
with a conviction of the superiority of the English race, and 
of the certainty of its ultimate triumph, than the attitude and 
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tlie victories of General Havelock, by wliicli the prestige 
of British power, which they supposed to have become for 
ever extinct, was not only restored but augmented. 

After the action of Cawnpore on the 16th of July, the 
General determined to recommend Lieut. Havelock, his 
aid-de-camp, for the Victoria Cross for his 
conduct on that occasion. But Lieut. Havelock, 
fearing that his fatlier might be suspected of 
partiality, prevailed on him to suppress the telegram which 
lie had prepared for the Commander-in -Chief. On the 

return of the troops to Cawnpore after tlie battle of Bithoor, 
the General resolved no longer to withhold this act of justice 
from liis son, who did not, however, become acquainted witli 
tlie fact till after his death, when he heard of it for the first 
time from his aid-de-camp, Lieut. Hargood. The telegram ran 
thus : — “ I recommend to your Excellency, for the Victoria 
Cross, Lieut. Crowe, of the 7 8th Highlanders, who was the first 
to enter the redoubt at Boorhiya, the entrenched village in 
front of Busseerutgimge, on the 12th instant.. I also recom- 
mend for the same decoration Lieut. Havelock, 10th Foot. 
In the combat at Cawnpore hewas my aid-de-camp. The 64th 
rtigiment had been much under artillery fire, from which it 
had severely suffered. The whole of the infantry were lying 
down in line, when, perceiving that the enemy had brought 
out their last reserved gun, a 24-pounder, and were rallying 
ai’ound it, I called up the regiment to rise and advance. 
Without any other word from me, Lieut. Havelock placed 
himself on his horse in front of the centre of the 64th, opposite 
the muzzle of the gun. Major Stirling, commanding the 
regiment, was in front, dismounted ; but the lieutenant con- 
tinued to move steadily on in front of the regiment at a foot 
pace, on his horse. The gun discharged shot, till the troops 
were within a short distance, wlien they fired grape. In 
went the corps, led by the lieutenant, Avho still steered 
steadily on the gun’s muzzle until it was mastered by a rush 
of the 64th.” 

The Victoria Cross was conferred on Lieut. Havelock in 
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March, 1858, and affixed to liis breast by her gracious 
Majesty, in person, at Buckingham Palace, on the 8th of 
June, 1859, on his return from India, after he had attained 
the brevet rank of Lieut.-Colonel. The officers of the 64th, 
on seeing the notification of this honour in the Gazette^ 
whicli reached India after Major Stirling, as well as General 
Havelock, had passed from the scene, addressed a letter of 
expostulation to Sir Cohn Campbell, the Commander-in-Chief 
in India, by wliom it was forwarded to his royal highness 
the Duke of Cambridge, apparently without furtlier inquiry. 
Sir Colin’s (‘oinmuuica.ti()n to tlie Duke conveyed reflections 
on the conduct both of hither and son, wliicli in a Life of tlic 
General may not be passed over without examination. But 
it would be diflicult for the writer of tliese i)ages to offer 
any remarks on so delicate a subject, which could be consi- 
dered altogether exem))t from the bias of affection to his 
brother-in-law and nephew, and he gladly avails himself of 
the ol)sei’vations published on this question by one to whom 
no such suspicion can possibly attach, and whose impar- 
tiality — writing as he does from the o])posite side of the 
Atlantic — cannot but be consid(;red unimpeachable. Tlie 
following extracts are, therefore, offered to the reader from 
the admirable “ Life of General Havelock,” recently ])resentcd 
to the world by ‘iVIr. Headley, an American military writer of 
great and just celebrity. 

This decoration was an object of great ambition among the 
younger officers, and often stimulated them to deeds of desparate 
daring ; the selection therefore of his son, by Havelock, 
riMunrks on tiiis as 0110 wortliy to rcceivc it, naturally caused dissatisfac- 
tion among some . . . The officers of the 64 th regiment 
pretended that the despatch reflected on them, and finally made 
their grievances known to the Commander-in-Chief, Sir Colin 
Campbell. They complained that young Havelock, who was en- 
tirely disconnected with the corps, had taken advantage of lus posi- 
tion as member of the staff, to usurp the place of their proper 
officer, and, in so doing, had robbed the regiment of its well-de- 
served honours. Besides, they said it reflected on the courage and 
aliility of Major Stirling, as if he were not doing his duty, or that 
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Lis regiment refused to follow him. He was on foot, they said, 
because his horse had been wounded by a shell bursting near him. 
In reply to a statement embodying these views, Sir Colin Campbell 
sent a letter to the Adjutant-General, which was laid before the 
Duke of Cambridge, in which he requested that some step should 
be taken to relieve Major Stirling from the implied censure con- 
tained in Havelock’s despatch. He took occasion also to reflect very 
severely both on young Havelock and his fatlier. He says, ‘ This 
instance is one of many, in which, since the institution of the 
Victoria Cross, advantage has been taken by young aids-de-camp 
and other staff officers to place themselves in prominent situations 
for the purpose of attracting attention. To them life is of little 
value, as compared witli the gain of public honour, but they do 
not reflect, and the generals to whom they belong do not reflect, 
on the cruel injustice thus done to gallant officers, who, beside the 
excitement of the moment of action, have all the responsibility 
attendant on this situation.’ I^kirther on, referring to llavelock’s 
despatch, he says, ‘ By such despatches as the one above alluded to, 
it is made to appear to the world that a regiment would have 
proved wanting in courage, exce])t for an accidental circumstance ; 
such a reflection is most galling to British soldiers, indeed, is almost 
intolerable, and the fact is remembered against it by all the other 
corps in her Majesty’s service. Soldiers feel such things most 
keenly. I would, therefore, again beg leave to dwell on the injus- 
tice sometimes done by general officers when they give a public 
preference to those attached to them, over old officers wlio are 
charged with the most difficult and responsible Tliities.’ This cer- 
tainly is severe language in a Comniander-in-(diief, when applied to 
any Major-General, but doubly so when used towards one who has 
just closed a long and brilliant career in death. With regard to 
the censure passed on young Havelock, we have nothing to say, 
for if he never has any niore serious charges brouglit against liim 
thaic that, in a critical moment, he plac^ed himsedf in front of a 
regiment, and walked his horse straight up to the muzzle of a 
twenty-four pounder, he will need no delenders. The more com- 
plaints of that kind the better. 

But with regard to the implied censure of the noble old veteran, 
whose lips,^dumb in death, could make no reply, there is much to 
be said, bir Colin Campbell could have corrected any wrong im- 
pression, and healed any wounded feelings of the regiment, if they 
really existed, without casting disrespect on one, around whose 
grave the tears of the civilised world were yet hilling. 
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There is no need, however, in this case, to appeal to that gene- 
rosity which spares the dead, nor that chiyalric feeling which 
screens the brave. Havelock in life would not have wished the 
one, and dead, he needs not the other. Let us see whether there 
is any truth in the charge, that Havelock ‘ made it appear to the 
world that the regiment would have proved wanting except for an 
accidental circumstance.’ In his despatch reporting the battle of 
Cawnpore, Havelock says: ^Nor was the gallant 64th behind. 
Charging with equal bravery another village on the left, and firing 
four volleys as they rapidly advanced up the rising ground, they 
soon made the place their own, and captured its three guns.’ Again : 
‘ But tlie 64th, led by Major Stirling and my aid-de-camp, who 
had placed liimsclf in their front, were not to be denied. Their 
rear showed the ground strewed with wounded; but on they 
silently and steadily came; then, with a cheer, charged and cap- 
tured the unwieldy trophy of their valour.’ And in the General 
Order issued the morning after the battle, he says, ‘ 64th, you have 
put to silence the jibes of your enemies throughout India. Your 
fire was reserved till you saw the colour of your enemies’ 
moustaches — this gave us the victory.’ Now, after such enlogiiims, 
both in public despatches and General Orders, how can it be said, 
that Havelock had ‘made it appear to the world, that the regiment 
would have proved wanting in courage, except for an accidental 
circumstance ? ’ It will require more acute optics than even Sir 
Colin Campbell possesses, to discern how a regiment ‘ can be 
galled by such public eiilogiums, or how such disparaging language 
can be reynememlkyed against it by all the other corps of her 
3{ajest]/s service. He intimates that Havelock had done this regi- 
ment injustice, when the truth is, he covered it with glory, and 
that he had ‘given occasion for other corps to speak against it,’ 
when he openly declared to them and the world that they had 
‘ for ever put to silence the gibes of their enemlesl Neither a few 
envious officers of the 64th Regiment, nor the letter of Sir Colin 
Campbell, can alter the record. It is to be feared that this gallant 
chief, whose deeds have been the admiration of the world, received 
the statements of officers, not as complaints which should be inves- 
tigated, but as a verdict to be published . . . 

“ This whole matter, when investigated, instead of showing that 
Havelock deserved censure, furnishes another illustration of his in- 
flexible justice and truth. In his first public despatches he lavishes 
praise on the 64th regiment, and caused their commander to be 
promoted to the rank of Lieut.-Colonel. What more could be 
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done ? Did the troops wish for more glowing eulogiums ? Did 
Major Stirling expect more than one promotion for one battle? 
The Victoria Cross was designed especially for deeds of personal 
heroism; and who ever presumed to say it was not well bestowed 
on young Havelock ? Major Stirling received the substantial honour 
of preferment — young Havelock only the empty one of a badge ; 
and what inducement, indeed, would the latter have to peril his life 
in the desperate onset, and furnish a lofty example to troops, if, be- 
cause his hither happened to be the Conimander-in-Chief, he was 
to be entirely overlooked? Havelock felt that in recommending his 
son to the Victoria Cross, which he had so nobly earned, it was in- 
cumbent on him to go more into particulars than in any other case, 
in order to relieve liimself from the suspicion of partiality. His 
straightfQi’ward soul never dreamed that his truthfulness would be 

tortured to his discredit If an officer never gets worse 

treated after a battle than to be immediately jn’omoted, and a regi- 
ment has no heavier load of obloquy to carry than the lavish praises 
which Havelock bestowed on the G4th, they may rest quite easy 
about their reputation.”* 

Nothinn- could be more foreign to the Gcnoral’s cliaraeter than tlio spirit 
of nepotism. On this point ho was sensitive? to the verge of injustice. This 
feeling was fully exemplified on tlio occasion of the battle of huttoliporo. In 
tho itriginal draft of his despatch he had written, “ I shall incur rislt of im- 
puted partiality when I farther record tluit tlic boldn(‘-ss, and activity, and quick 
pcrc('ptiou of Idmit. Haveloch, lOth Foot, my son and A.D.C., on this his first 
<tc{i(in on shore, m'*]ihvA mo with tho hop(i that lie wiH do his country good 
Hciaico long iift(T I am in my }>ra\o.” But tlio fear of btdng supposed to be 
swayed by fc'olings of paternal partiality induced liini to omit it in the revised 
despatch. 

It required, moreover, the strongi'st solicitation on the part of Sir James 
Oiitram to prevail on the (leneral to n'eomimmd his son for the Victoria Cross 
lor his gallantry at the (diarbagh bridge. On the 12t]i of October Sir Janies 
wrote to him to re,eommend as ‘^deserving the high distinction of tho Vlidoria 
dross two oflicers of who'se heroic gallantry, on tho 25tli September, he was an 
admiring witness, but who, having on that occasion been under his — the General’s 
—command, could only tliron{^h himself receive the reward they so justly merit.” 
One of the ollicers was the ever intrepid (’aptain Maude, of the Royal Artillery. 
After detailing his great services on the 25th, Sir Jiunes remarks : — “ Tliis was 
no reckless or foolhardy daring, but the calm heroism of a true soldier, who 
fully appreciated the importance, the dillicullies, and the dangers of tho task he 
had undertaken. Idut for his nerve and coolness on this trying occasion, the 
army could not have advanced; and I shall bo glad to learn that you agi’eo 
with me in considering that ho has fully and honourably earned a riglit to the 
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Throughout this campaign the General had • reason to 
lament the absence of any provision for the spiritual wante 

Victoria Cross, which our gracious sovereign has instituted as a reward for 
valour,” 

To support his recommendation of Lieut. Havelock for the same honour, ho 
writes: — “ Not loss deaer\dug of this proud distinction, in my opinion, is Lieut. 
Havelock ; and I trust I may, without giving offence, beg you, as my friend and 
comrade, as well as my official colleague, not to allow the name of this gallant 
young officer to militate against his just claims. Tliroughout the tremendous 
fire of guns and musketry which the enemy directed across the Charbagh 
bridge, Lieut. Havelock, with the Madras Fusiliers, stormed tlie bridge, 
took the guns, and cleared the streets sufficiently to allow of the troops in 
rear closing up. I cannot conceive a more daring act than thus forcing the 
bridge; and the officers who led the Fusilim-s on that occasion, in my opinion, 
most richly deserve promotion. But liazardous as was their position, they, 
being on foot, and therefore not readily di.stiuguishGd from their men, risked 
little comparatively with Lieut. Havelock, the only officer on horseback, who 
cheered the men on at their liead, and became the target of the enemy’s mus- 
ketry. I slnill feel truly delighted to learn that you accept my recommen- 
dation of this brave officer, and I shall deeply regi’ct liaving divested myself 
of the command during the advance on Lucknow, if, from what T must regard 
as a morbidly sensitive delicacy, you withhold from iaeut. Havelock, because he 
is your relative, the reward to which as a soldier he has so unmistaluibly esta- 
bli.shed a first claim.” 

This testimony of Sir James is oqunlly honourable to father and sou, and 
may serve to relievo the memory of the one, and the character of the other, 
froin the imfih'ndly remarks of Sir Colin. The General replied that when the 
merits of his son were thus pointed out to him, he ouofit not to deprive him of 
that reward from any con.sidcration of his relationship, and that the value of 
the decoratiem woiildffie much enhanced to him by its being virtually awarded 
by an unprejudiced judge, as well as by one, lie trusted he would permit him 
to add, wliose proved gallantry and devotion to the stu'vici' peculiarly fitted him 
to judge of thes(‘. (j^ualities in another.” The General accordingly recommended 
Capt. Maude and Lieut. Havelock for the Victoria Ciuss. His recommendation 
was successful in one case, but not in the other. Intermediately, the Cross 
had been bestowed on IJeiit. H.avelock for his service.s at the battle of Cawn- 
pore, but Sir Jame.s, in a letter to him of the IGth August, 1858, expressed 
“his disappointment on seeing Maude alone honoured with that high dis- 
tinction,” and remarked, “True, it had intermediately been eonfeiTed on you 
for previous seiwices, but I had hoped that the brilliant action which I had 
brought to notice would have secured for you the additional clasp or bar, 
which is authorised under the provisions of the Boyal Wamint of the 29th 
January, 1850, for those, who, after having received the Cross, shall again 
perform an act of bravciy.” Whether this omission originated in India 
or in England is immaterial, but this transaction will he sufficient to show 
that when Sir Colin Campbell taxed General Havelock with favouritism, ho 
adopted a harsh and hasty conclusion, which will wt sLaiid the test of investi- 
gation. 
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of his soldiers, at a time when they more particularly stood 
in need of the consolations of rehgion. The 
chaplain at Cawnpore had fallen in the massacre, ' joins the 
and it was impossible, under existing circum- 
stances, to obtain the services of another. Mr. Henry Carre 
Tucker, on liearing of theGeneral’s return from Oiide, inquired 
by telegram wliether it would be agreeable to him to receive 
the aid of one of the missionaries at Benares, to which he 
immechately replied in the affirmative. Mr. Tucker tlieii 
telegraplicd that Mr. Gregson, a Baptist missionary, was 
ready to proceed to his encampment. I cannot,” said he, 
‘‘ get a Church of England man. There is a good moderate 
Baptist, the Eev. Jolin Gregson, who would, I believe, 
volunteer to attend your force, and give spiritual advice to 
tlie sick and the wounded, without touching on mere deno- 
minational distinctions. He is a ))ious good man, and if you 
Avill take him as chaplain, I Avill pay liis salary and 
expenses, as it Avould not be fair to his Missionaiy Society 
to let them pay for him whilst he is not employed on mis- 
sionary Avoi'k. He Avould, I think, be popular with the 
soldiers.” The telegrajih (‘lerk ignorantly changed the Avord 
Baptist to Papist, an error similar to that which had 
occurred at the beginning of the century in the case of the 
Serampore missionaries. The General feit some surprise 
that no Protestant minister should have offered his services, 
but he had as much consideration for the claims of the 
lioman Catholic soldiers, who composed the greater part of 
his force, as for those of another creed, and he telegraphed 
in reply, “ Send him up immediately.” Mr. Gregson was 
detained for some days at Benares for a steamer. On his 
arrival at CaAvn]X)re the General asked him to breakfast, 
and was agreeably surprised to find that his new chaplain 
Avas a Protestant and of the same denomination as himself. 
Mr. Gregson immediately entered on his duties, and Avas 
indefixtigable in his labours, both in the cantonment and in 
the hospital. The men gratefully availed themselves of his 
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ministrations, and he soon acquired their confidence and 
afiectionate esteem: Wlien the troops subsequently marched 
on their arduous enterprise to Lucknow, he was particularly 
anxious to accompany them, but the General deemed it more 
advisable for him to continue his services among the many 
sick and wounded, whom he left in the entrenchment at 
Cawnpore. 
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Sir Colin Campbell arrives in Calcutta as Commander-in-Cbief August 
I3tli. — The General, returning from Bithoor, hears that he has been 
superseded. — Sir James Outram appointed to command the Force. — 
Remarks on this Ti'ansaction. — The General is pressed by the Enemy,- 
and contemplates the necessity of retiring to Allahabad. — Sir Colin 
pushes on Reinforcements. — The General's valedictory Correspondence 
with Sir Patrick Grant. — Other Routes for reaching the Residency 
proposed and abandoned. — Detention of a portion of the Reinforce- 
ments. — The General’s Remarks on the Cause of the Mutiny. — Arrival 
of Sir James at Cawnpore with Reinforcements. — He resto^s the 
Command to the General. — The Force crosses the Ganges. — Action 
at Mungulwar, and at the Alumbagh. — The three Modes of entering 
Lucknow. — Determination to advance over the Charbagh Bridge. 


On the 13th of August Sir Colin Campbell arrived in Calcutta, 
to assume*the office of Coinmander-in-Chief of the Indian anny. 
He was one of the veterans of the Peninsula, and 

. . Sir C. Campbell 

had also served for many years m various posts “"i’/.r-hl-cirf. 
of importance in Inditi, and had thus obtained 
much local experience and a high military reputation. He 
had subsequently distinguished himself in the Crimea, where 
he acquired that position in the estimation of the pubhc 
and of the mihtaiy authorities in England which led to his 
present appointment. When intelligence of the death of 
General Anson reached London, the vacant post in India 
was at once offered to Sir Colin, and he fmbarked for Cal- 
cutta at twenty-four hours' notice. On hearing of his 
arrival the General sent him a telegraphic communication, 
with a brief narrative of the labours and successes of his little 
force since he had left Allahabad, and a report of his 
present position and his future prospects. The telegram 
concluded with these words : — “ I am ready to fight any- 
thing, but the above are great odds, and a battle lost here 
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would do the State infinite damage. I solicit your Excel- 
lency to send me reinforcements. I can then assume the 
initiative, march to Lucknow, to Agra, to Delhi, wherever 
my services may be required. With 2,000 Britisli soldiers 
nothing could stand before us ajid our powerful artillery. I 
shall soon liavc equipped eighteen guns, six of siege cahbre. 
But I want artillerymen and officers.” 

Sir Cohn immediately sent back the following telegram : — 

“I received your despatches by telegraph of the 12th instant 
and of the 6th instant, reporting the successful results of the 
attacks made on the enemy by the force under your command, of 
those days respectively. The sustained energy, promptitude, and 
vigorous action by which your whole proceedings have been 
marked, during the late difficult operations, deserve the highest 
praise, and it will be a most agreeable duty to me to make known 
to his Lordship, the Governor-General, the sense I entertain of the 
able manner in which you have carried out the instructions of 
General Bir Patrick Grant. I beg you to express to the officers and 
men of the different corps under your command, the pride and 
satisfaction 1 have experienced in reading your reports^ of the in- 
trepid valour they have displayed upon every occasion they have 
encountered the vastly superior numbers of the pnemy, and how 
nobly they have maintained those qualities for which the British 
soldiers have ever been distinguished — high courage and endurance. 

“ I entirely conci:r in the soundness of the view you have taken 
of your position in your telegraph of the 6th instant from Mun- 
gulwar, and of all the reasons which influenced you to defer for 
the present active operations.” 

Tlie first intelligence wliich reached the General on 
his return from Bithoor, after his ninth triumph over the 
rebels, was, that the Government of India had 
pri'ved ..f iu8 se- tliourfit fit to deDiive him of his command. A 

paratc comniaml. ° i ^ *1 

copy of tlie Government Gazette was received 
at Cawnpore, from whicli he learned that he had been 
placed under the directions of an officer of superior 
rank. Sir James Outram had recently arrived from Per- 
sia, and on the 5tli of August was gazetted to “the 
military command of the united Dinapore and Cawnpore 
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divisions,” the latter being the old military circle in which 
the sphere of the General’s operations lay. This appoint- 
ment necessarily gave rise to an impression in India that 
Government resented his having failed to accomplish the 
relief of Lucknow, when he retired for the first time to 
Mimgulwar, and had taken tlie earhest opportunity of 
placing the control of the expedition in other hands. A 
feeling of indignation was aroused by this supersession of a 
General in the midst of liis victorious career, and there 
were some wlio went so far to arraign what they con- 
sidered the injustice of Government in visiting him with 
their displeasure for not accomplisliing an object which could 
not be accomplished without tlie reinforcements which 
that Government had neglected to sup})ly. The superses- 
sion likewise created no little disgust in England, where 
the announcement of victory on victory by each successive 
mail had begun to attract public attention to the merits of 
the General. But there does not appear to have been any 
intention on the pail of Government to supersede him. 
Three days after Sir James Oiitram had been placed over 
his head, Sir Patrick Grant wrote to him, ‘‘ I leave you to 
the unfettered exercisci of your own judgment, assured that 
you will do whatever is best for the })ublic service ; and 
God grant th«at you may be able to ave!'t from Lucknow 
the fi'ightfiil atrocities committed at Cawnpore.” liOrd 
CVinning is known to have entertained the same high sense 
of the value of his services, and to have expressed the confi- 
dence reposed in him in still stronger language. The 
adoption of this harsh measure, which could be interpreted 
only as a withdrawal of confidence, at a time when the hopes 
of Government, as well as of the public, were centred on the 
Geuerars exertions, and liis uninterrupted success was the 
object of general admiration, can be explained only by 
regarding it as one of the most inconsiderate acts of this 
year of confusion and error. 

It has been subsequently stated, in explanation, that Sir 
James Outram, beijig at the time Chief Commissioner in Oude, 
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it was in the natural course of things to invest him 
with military authority in that province also. But it does 
Remarks on this Hot appcur that lic was considered as the Chief 
transaction. Commissioiier on the date of his military appoint- 
ment, since he was “ re-appointed to be Cliief Commissioner 
in Oude, vice Major-General Sir Henry Lawrence, K.C.B., 
deceased,” on the 11th of September, five weeks afterwards. 
There was, moreover, at the time no occupation for a 
civil commissioner. Government having resolved to with- 
draw the garrison from tlie Eesidency, and to leave the 
re-establisliment of its authority in the province to a future 
campaign. Some consideration was, unquestionably, due to 
the feehngs of tlie General, who had brought back victory 
to the British standards, and this step was calculated to 
wound them to the quick. Neither was this superis;ession 
softened by any explanatory communication, and the General 
was left to learn from a printed copy of the “ General 
Orders” that he had ceased to direct tlie future movements 
of his victorious army, and was hencelbrth to act under the 
orders of another. The circumstance, likewise, of ap])oiiiting 
Sir James Oiitram, at tlie same time, to the command of the 
Dinapore and the CaAvnpore divisions, appeared to place in the 
same category of censure the general whose imbecility had 
occasioned the irhitiny at Dinapore, and the general whose 
valour had given the first check to the rebels. No such 
indignity was intended, but the inference was inevitable. 
The appointment was still more liable to objection from the 
tifiect it might have on the fortunes of the canijiaign at this 
critical juncture. It was impossible for General Havelock, 
when placed under the control of another, to act in the 
same spirit of daring enterprise which he had exhibited when 
acting on his own responsibility. The presence of a superior 
reduced him to the subordinate position of a general of 
brigade, and necessarily neutralised those qualities which had 
given so peculiar a character of mingled boldness and caution 
to his career. No two men could liave been selected more 
likely to act in harmony, and to obviate the effects of this 
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egregious blunder than Outram and Havelock. General 
Havelock’s zeal and public spirit, and more especially his 
deep sense of duty, would not allow him to slacken his efforts, 
tliough they had been so ill-requited ; but there was little 
political wisdom in tlius shackling his movements. If, 
instead of making this uncalled-for appointment, Govern- 
ment had pushed on the 5th, and the 90th, and other de- 
tachments, and Havelock had found 2,500 men assembled 
under his command on his return from Bitlioor, he could 
liave resumed his advance to Lucknow before the enemy 
liad recovered from tlie four heavy blows whicli he had re- 
cently inflicted on them in Oude, tlie siege of the Residency 
would probably have been raised, and the beleagured 
garrison withdrawn, three montlis earlier. 

Notwitlistanding the • appointment of a superior officer 
to command tlie force, there was no relaxation of the 
General’s preparations for the relief of Liuiknow. 

But the difliculties which were accumulating eoIlfempTateSio 
around constrained him to contemplate the pain- 
fill contingency of being obliged to abandon 
Cawnjiore and retire to Allaliabad. Tliese embarrassments 
arose from the continued reduction of his own troops, and 
the increase of the rebels in his rear and front and on both 
Jlanks. Soon after his return from Bithoor, it was found 
that, exclusive of the garrison maintained in the entrench- 
ment, and 100 men sent to destroy the boats of the Oude 
insurgents at Dalamow, his effective European strength did 
not exceed G85 bayonets. This was the whole number left 
out of 1,700 who had successively joined liis column. 
Tlie sword and disease liad destroyed or disabled the rest. 
After the last fight at Bitlioor, scores of men, who had 
hitherto been kept up by the excitement of action, and by the 
hope of striking a blow for their besieged countrywomen, 
sunk under the reaction of the compulsory inactivity which 
had succeeded to tension almost too great for the human 
frame. At the same time, large bodies of the enemy were 
preparing to assail his position from Futtyghur, from Culpee, 
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and from the districts to the south. These difficulties were 
aggravated by tlie continued detention of the reinforcements, 
upon whicli he had been led to calculate. Sir Colin Camp- 
bell assumed the command of the army on the 17th of 
August, and two days after communicated by telegram to the 
General the admiration Avith which he regarded his pro- 
ceedings and the conduct of the men under him. The 
General siezed the ojiportunity of placing before him tlie 
exigencies and perils of his position, and of importuning him 
for r ei nforcemei its. 


Cjiwnporo, August 21st, 1857. 

“ I cannot express the gratification with which I have perused 
your Excellency’s telegram of the 19th instant, which has just 
The r.enmi rn. readied me. The approbation of so distinguished a 
JSs soldier of my operations and views, thus convoyed to me, 

coim Campbell. rcpcUys me for tlie labours and responsibilities 

of this arduous campaign, undertaken, of necessity, at a most un- 
propitious season. My soldiers will as highly value and deeply 
feel the value of your Excellency’s commendation. - ' 

1 find I have not sufficiently explained tlig^datiger to which I am 
exposed, should the enemy at Gwalior take the initiative, and move 
on Culpee with his imposing force. It is to my left rear ; and a force 
is at the same time endeavouring to cross from Glide to Futtehpore. 
This would cut in on* my rear, and prevent even the advance of my 
reinforcements. 1 have sent a steamer down to destroy his boats, 
but have no news of its success. Tlie Furruckabad force would 
also assail me in front, and this column, hitherto triumphant, would 
be destroyed. The Gwalior force already on the Jumna is 
5,000 men, with 30 guns. The force threatening Futtehpore by 
Dalamow ghat, may at any moment, by the fall of Lucknow, be 
swelled to 20,000, with all the disposable artillery of the province. 
The Furruckabad force is 12,000 men, with 30 guns. If I do 
not get any promise of reinforcement from your Excellency by 
return of telegraph, I must retire at once towards Allahabad. I 
liave no longer here a defensible entrenchment ; that on the river 
being taken in reverse by the enemy now assembling on the right 
bank of the Ganges. I am for the present enabled to give them 
shelter from the extreme inclemency of the weather, and some 
repose, of which they stand in need; but sickness continues to 
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thin our ranks : we lose men by cholera to the number of five or 
six daily. 

I will frankly make known to your Excellency my prospects 
for the future. If I can receive prompt reinforcements, so as to 
make up my force to 2,000 or 2,500 men, I can hold this place with 
a high hand ; protect my communications with Allahabad, beat 
anything that comes against me, and be ready to take part in active 
operatibns on the cessation of the rains. I may *be attacked from 
Gwpiior by the mutinous contingent, with 5,000 men and 30 
(runs, or by the large forces which are assembling at P'urruckabad 
under its rebellious Nuwaub, which has also a formidable artillery, 
^ut as they can hardly unite, I can defeat either, or both in succes- 
/^ve fights. But if reinforcements cannot be sent me, I see no alter- 
native but abandoning for a time the advantages I have gained in 
this part of India, and retiring upon Allahabad, where everything 
can be organised for a triumphant advance in the cold season. It 
is painful to reflect that, in this latter event, Cawnpore and the 
surrounding country, in fact the whole Dooab, would be abandoned 
to rapine and misrule, and Agra will f<‘el unsupported. I do not 
consider tiiat our force before Delhi would be compromised, for in 
truth the Ijase of its operations is, strange to say, the Punjab. 

“ I have endeavoured fairly to state my case, and must leave the 
decision of the important question involved in it to your Excellency. 
I do earnestly }ioi)e that you will be able to decide for prompt 
reinforcements.* My communications with Allahabad, at present 
endangered, will be quite safe a^ soon as detachments begin again 
to press upwards towards me.” 

Sir Colin had anticipated the Genend’s request for rein- 
Ibrceinents. As soon as he had taken over the command of 
the army, it was determined that the troops Sir Colin Camp- 

•Till 1 1 h hastens on 

despatcdied to his aid should no longer be di- reinforce.nents. 
verted from the great object of relieving Lucknow, and 
frittered away in. the protection of towns and districts. To 
use the expressive language of one who was in a position to 
learn the real cause of the detention of these troops, 
“ Herculean were the efforts of the Commander-in-Chief to 

* This despatch does not exactly correspond with the telegram published in 
tlie Blue Book, but I have preferred to give the version found in the General’s 
papers, 
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tear the 5th and the 90tli regiments from tlie reluctant grasp 
of the civil authorities.” The earnestness and energy of 
Sir Colin overcame every obstacle; and in reply to the 
General’s representation, he was enabled to inform him that 
a steamer, with the head-quarters and about seven com- 
panies of the 90 til had left Dinapore for Allahabad on the 14th, 
and were to reach that station on the 21st or 22nd. He had 
also telegraphed orders for a considerable portion of the 
5th, which had been detained at Mirzajiore, to proceed to 
Allahabad, if General Outram had not given instructions to 
the cont]-ary. He likewise informed the General that a 
battalion of Madras Infantry, and six 6-pounders, would 
leave Eaneegunge — the railway terminus — immediately, and 
proceed by land to Benares. The letter was couched in the 
most friendly terms, and assured tlie General that it was 
“ an exceeding satisfaction to have the pleasure of renewing 
his acquaintance witli liim, and to find liimself associated 
witli him in tlie present service, and that he was most 
sensible of the advantage and value of iiis presence in the 
very important position in whicli he was jilaced at this 
moment.” It concluded witli the remark, “ the interest felt 
for you is of the warnu‘St kind, and for the brave troops 
who have proved themselves wirtliy of having you for their 
chief. May God\spced yon, my dear General ! ” 

Having thus obtained the assurance of prompt reinforce- 
ments, tlie General no longer meditated the^ necessity of 
,,, ^ , retiring to Allahabad, which, indeed, he would 

Stiof^at caVr. strained every nerve to avoid, though he felt 

himself compelled to lay it before the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, as one of the possible contingencies of 
his position. He offered his cordial thanks to Sir Colin 
for the succour which ivas promised, and hoped that it 
would only prove the advanced guard of a stronger force, 
which was most urgently needed. He required another 
company of artillery to Avork his heavy guns, and cavalry to 
improve success. His infantry Avas good, but worn by the 
war, and suffering fearfully from cholera and dysentery. He 
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expected shortly to have eighteen guns equipped, six of siege 
cahbre, drawn by elephants, but to man them he had been 
obliged to draw on the infantiy. Happily, he had dis- 
covered that twenty Sikhs in the Ferozepore regiment had 
formerly been attached to Eimjeet Singh’s well-trained artil- 
lery. They were at once incorporated with his own gunners, 
and he designed to leave them to work the guns in the 
entrenchment at Cawnpore, while he marched to Lucknow. 
To fill up the ranks of his Volunteer Cavalry, he had been 
obliged to put foot soldiers on such horses as he could pick 
up. He added : — 

I have been forty-two years a soldier, and made things 
military my study all that time, I hope I may be permitted to say 
that I should have deprecated beyond anything the late dissemina- 
tion of our forces in Behar. We were strong enough to hold the 
fortresses of Fort William, Allahabad and Agra, and to keep open 
our communications to Allahabad, and the Grand Trunk Bead, but 
no more. . . . Tlie facility with which I could strike one blow at 
Busseerutgunge on the 12th of August, and another atBithoor, on 
the IGth, will show how deadly the athicks of our British troops 
become where the force is kept together. Whenever my reinforce- 
ments arrive I caii renew my attempts to relieve Lucknow, and I 
should hope for success, by God’s blessing. I only fear that the 
place may fall before my operations can be resiyned.” 

• 

Sir Patrick Grant, having put Sir Colin in full possession 
of all tlie military arrangements which had been made during 
Ins tenure of office for the suppres.sion of the 
mutinv, embarked to resume tlie command of rTsiSSwIth 

, 1 1 Tk • -1 1 • Sir P. Grant. 

the army at the Madras Presidency. On leaving 
Calcutta, he sent the following valedictory letter to the 
General : — 


^^Calcuila., August 1857. 

“ My dear Havelock, — I have made over the command of the 
army to Sir Colin Campbell, who was appointed Comniander-in- 
Chief in India within one hour of the receipt in London of the 
intelligence of General Anson’s death; that is to say, on the after- 
noon of the nth of July, and on the forenoon of the day following 
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the hardy veteran was on his way to Marseilles, to catch the 
packet. I have remained here for a few days to make Sir Colin 
aw fait of all that has been done during my short period of office. 
I have now accomplished that purpose, and shall start for Madras 
on the 22nd instant. I have not. failed to place before the Corn- 
man der-in-Chief your explanation of the reasons which determined 
you a second time to fall back upon the Ganges, instead of pro- 
secuting your advance to relieve Lucknow, and they have satisfied 
him, as they did me, that you have exercised a wise military dis- 
cretion, and have chosen the lesser of two great evils. It is now 
quite clear to me that you could not have relieved the garrison of 
Lucknow, and it is equally evident, that a failure would have con- 
summated the destruction of both forces. God grant the garrison 
may be able to hold out till you can be sufficiently reinforced to 
relieve it effectually ! If, unhappily, this may not be, we shall at 
least have the satisfaction of feeling that every possil)le effort to 
save them has been made, and that we have nothing with which 
to reproach ourselves. In a few months we shall have some 20,000 
British troops in India, when our supremacy will be established 
more firmly than ever; but still we shall require native troops of 
some description. The nature of the climate is such that we cannot 
do without them, though the old feeling of confidence between us 
and them can never be restored. It is still incumbent on us, as a 
measure of sound policy, to treat them with considerate, even-handed 
justice, and to avoid subjecting them to uncalled-for degradation. 
And now, my dear Havelock, allow me to thank you heartily and 
cordially for your invaluable services while we hav» acted together 
on this occasion ; and pray believe me, always, 

“ Most sincerely yours, 

“ Patkick Grant.” 

Before this letter reached the General, he had already 
sent his farewell communication to Sir Patrick : — 

“ Cawnpore, August 23rd, 1867. 

“ My dear Sir Patrick, — The General Orders announce to me 
your return to Madras, and I cannot refuse myself the satisfaction 
of offering to you ray grateful acknowledgments for the honourable 
position in which your kind selection placed me, which has given 
me the gratifying opportunity of nine times meeting in fight and 
defeating the enemies of British India. As deeply do I feel the 
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fair, honourable, and soldier-like support you gave me at a painful 
crisis, when imperious circumstances compelled me to retire from 
Glide, a movement to be justified on the soundest principles, and 
executed without disaster, but sure to be misrepresented by all the 
malevolent in the land. 

‘‘ The Colonel — Colonel Tytler— continues well, and has fairly 
earned my commendations and entire confidence. 

Ever I renmin, 

‘‘ Yours sincerely, 

“H. Havelock.” 

I had just finished and closed my letter of this morning to 
you, when yours of the 18 th was put into my hands. I have little 
more to add to my former communication, and I will not wander 
into needless repetitions. The support you and Sir Colin have 
given me when I most needed it, demands my gratitude through 
life. I consulted nothing in shaping my movements but the honour 
and interests of my country, and the lasting reputation of our 
arms. It is matter of the highest satisfaction to me that my reso- 
lutions have received the stamp of your approbation. I have only 
to add my sincere wishes that your career at the head of the 
Madras army may be as successful as I am sure it will be honour- 
able, and that you may return to your native country as happy 
and prosperous as your efforts to serve the State have been faithful 
and persevering. 

Sincerel3t yours, 

‘‘H. Havelock.” 

The first instalment of the reinforcements, whicli the 
General liad been expecting with deep anxiety, at length 
arrived at Allahabad. But there seemed to be , 

Attempt to 

a fatality attending all their movements. No itScementlat 
sooner had they reached that station than 
the commandant informed him that their services were 
required to protect his position against the Dinaporc 
mutineers, who were said to be hovering about it. The 
General immediately sent him the most positive orders 
not to detain them “ for an hour, for any purpose 
whatever. Push them on with all speed. I will not 
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permit tlie troops of this column being diverted to the 
purpose of casmil operations by the officers under my 
command.” But tlie commandant still continued to urge 
the importance of attacking and dispersing the mutineers, on 
whicli tlie General sent liim a second telegram in language 
still more })eremptory, “ Whatever may be your opinion of 
the probable success ot* your operations against the Dinaporc 
mutineers and its coiisequeii(‘es, I consider I am the best 
judge how the reinforcements sent to me by the Cominander- 
iii-Chief are to be employed, and I desire that they may be 
pushed forwai’d without any delay, or further remoiisti’ance 
or remark.” The troops were accordingly sent on. An 
insurgent chief had, in the meanwhile, collected 1,000. men 
and four guns on the Oude bank, ojiposite ruttehpore, with 
the view of crossing the Ganges and cutting offi the commu- 
nication between Allahabad and Cawnpore. The steamer, 
which was sent down with a hundred men, succeeded in 
capturing or destroying tlie whole llotilla of boats which had 
been collected for this object. The reinforcements, ihei’cfore, 
reached Cawnpore without any interiaijitioii. 

On the 23rd of August the General received a letter from 
Letter from Colonel Inglis, dated the 16th of that month, 

Colonel Inglis i i ° n i i i c ^ 

at Lucknow. wliicli guvc u iiiost dcplorable account ot tlie 
position of the lAickiiow garrison : — 

“ A note from Colonel Tytler to Mr. (hibhins rcacheil last night, 
dated Mungulwar the 4th instant, the latter part of which is as 
follows, ‘You must aid us in every way, even to cutting your 
way out, if we cannot force our way in.’ We have only a small 
force. This has caused me much uneasiness, as it is (juite im- 
possible, with my weak and shattered force, that 1 can leave my 
defences. You must bear in mind how I am hampered; that 
I have upwards of 120 sick and wounded, and at least 220 women 
and about 230 children, and no carriage of any description, besides 
sacrificing twenty-three lacs of treasure, and about thirty guns of sorts. 

“ In conse(|uence of the news received, 1 shall soon put this force 
on half rations. Our provisions will last us then till about the lOtb 
of September. 

“ If yod hope to save this force, no time must be lost in pushing 
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forward. We are daily being attacked by the enemy, who are 
witbin a few yards of our defences. Their mines have already 
weakened our post, and I have every reason to believe they are carry- 
ing on others. Their 18-pounders are within 150 yards of some of 
our batteries, and from their position, and from our inability to 
form working parties, we cannot reply to them, and consequently the 
damage done .hourly is very great. My strength now in Europeans 
is 350, and about 300 natives, and the men are dreadfully harassed ; 
and, owing to part of the Kesidency having been brought down by 
round shot, many are without shelter. Our native force having 
been assured, on Colonel Tytler’s authority, of your near approach 
some twenty-five days ago, are naturally losing confidence, and 
if they leave us, I do not see how the defermcs are to be manned. 
Did you receive a letter and plan from me from this man, Ungud? 
Kindly answer this question. 

^SSince the above was written, the enemy has spnmg another mine, 
which has caused us a great deal of trouble and some loss. I trust 
that you will lose no time in coming to our assistance, regardless 
ol' any letters you may receive from ^Ir. Gubbins. Military men 
are unanimous regarding our position. 

“ Yours truly, 

“ 1. Inolis, 

‘‘ Brigadier, 

To (l(‘neral Ilavoloclv.” 

To tills coiiiinunientioii tlie General immediutely replied ; — 

My dear Colonel, — I have your letter of tlfe 16th. I can only 
say, hold on, and do not negotiate, but rather perish sword in hand. 
Sir Colin Campbell, who came out at a day’s notice to command, 
on the news arriving of General Anson’s death, promises me fresh 
troops, and you will he my first care. The reinforcements may 
reach me in from twenty to twenty-five days, and 1 will prepare 
everything for a march on Lucknow.” 

Sir James Oiitram arrived at Dinapore on the 17th of 
August. Sir Colin Campbell assumed the command of the 
army in Calcutta on the same day, and on tlie ^ 

18th urged Sh* James, in a telegram, to send on 

the OOtli and the 5th to Allahabad without delay. KuKo 

But there was to be a fresh disappointment. The 

90th, which was despatclied upwards in the steamers on the 
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14t]i, had been recalled, and relauded by the civil authorities, 
under the influence of some new panic. On the 19th Sir 
James addressed a letter to the Governor-General, stating 
that as General Havelock liad “again retired from the 
attempt, and recrossed the Ganges to Cawnpore, unable, he 
imagined, to cross tlie Sye in the face of the enemy, the 
bridge having been destroyed, he intended, if practicable, to 
organise a column to advance to I-ucknow tlirougli Juanpore, 
between the Sye and Goomtee rivers, as tlie only course now 
left by wliicli there could be any hope of relieving our garrison 
in Lucknow.” Having despatched tin's communication by 
post, unwilling to trust it to the telegraph wires, Sir James 
proceeded in the steamers with the troops to Benares, 
where he expected to receive the decision of the civil 
and military authorities in Calcutta. Tlie route from 
Benares to Lucknow, through Alhihabad and Cawniiore, 
was one of 250 miles; while the direct line through 
Juanpore was only 150 miles in length ; but at this period 
of the year the country was under water, and the shorter 
route was altogether impracticable. Sir James’ letter 
ap})ears to have reached Calcutta on the 24th, and Sir Colin 
Campbell lost no time in sending his opinion on tlie subject 
by telegi’aph as well as by the j)Ost. 

To this plan of Sir James’ there ap[)eared to be two serious 
objections ; the first arose from the extreme exigencies of 
Gencaal Havelock’s position. “ So inadequate,” says the 
Commander-in-Chief, “ does General Havelock consider his 
force to be for the defence of Ids post, that he states in Ids 
telegraph, dated August 21, 12.30 r.M., that if not assured 
of reinforcements by return of telegraph, he will retire to 
Allaliabad ; hope of co-operation from him (by a force equal 
to accom])lish the movement you propose, by crossing the 
Ganges at Luttepoi’e,) is not to be entertained.” The 
second objection was thus urged: “The march from Be- 
nares, by the most direct route to Lucknow, is a long one, 
some 150 miles, and the population, through which you 
would pass, hostile. Its great recommendation, I presume to 
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be that yoir would turn, or rather, come in rear of the many 
nullahs, which I am told interpose between Cawnpore and 
Lucknow, this would be an important advantage. But if 
tlie force you propose to collect at Benares were to be moved 
by the river to Cawnpore, and united to Havelock’s reduced 
numbers, do you think it would be equal to force its way 
ov^er the numerous nullahs, full of water at this season, on 
tlie road from the latter place to Lucknow? By this route all 
incumbrances, such as sick, &c., would be left at the diffe- 
i-eiit stations or posts along the road, and the ti’oops, in being 
conveyed by steam, Avould suflbr^ less than if obliged to 
march, and reach Cawnpore many days earlier, besides re- 
lieving Havelock’s anxiety about his post.” Sir Colin stated 
that “ these remarks or suggestions were not made with 
any view to fetter Sir James’ judgment or perfect freedom of 
action,” and that ‘‘ the measures he might deem most advis- 
able to pursues would, he might venture to say, receive the 
approval of the Governor-General.” The Governor-General, 
likewise, in a telegram of the next day, laid the same objec- 
tions to the adoption of the Juan[)oreT*out(‘ bidbre Sir James, 
adding, “the road by Juanpore may have advantages of 
whi(L I am not aware, and I am conlident tliat your delibe- 
rate judgment will decide for the best.” As the direction of 
the expedition had now been taken entirely* out of the hands 
of the General, it was not deemed necessary to make any 
communication to him regarding this project, although it 
must have most materially allected his ])lans. 

Another plan whkJi was contemplated for the relief of the 
garrison was incidentally communicated to him by Mr. 
Tucker, at Benares, on the 23rd of August: “ It is 

„ , , Second plan for 

the intention of Sir James Outrain to ascend the 
Gogra, and reheve Lucknow by Fyzabad, and Sir 
James desires your co-operation, by making a demonstration 
of recrossing the Ganges.” The Gogra falls into the Ganges a 
little above Patna. The General perceived many objections 
to this project, and still considered that the most effectual 
mode of relieving Lucknow Avas to concentrate all the troops 

c c 
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at Cawnpore, and advance along the high-road to* the capital, 
to which there was no pliysical obstacle, except the Syc,if it 
was found tliat the bridge on that stream had been broken 
down. But, having now been entirely superseded in his 
command, lie did not offer any strictures on the scheme, and 
simply informed the Commandcr-in-Cliief that “ if speedily 
and strongly reinforced, he might even do more by striving 
to regain his strong jiosition at Mungulwar, or more nearly 
approaching Lucknow, but he must have fresh troops to 


enable him to do (;ither of these.” 

But both tliese ])Ians wei‘(‘ given up as soon as Sir James 
Outram learnt that the General miglit be obliged to retire to 
Allahabad if not I’einforced, and that it was impossible for 
him, with his weak force, to cross the Gangers and afford him 
any co-opeintion. The 90th and the fith were, therefore, 
ordered to ])roce(‘d forthwith to Allaliabad. 

The cholera still continued to rage in the eiicanipment at 
Cawnpore, and the minds of men who had lu'ver beiai daunted 
by th(‘ enemy’s (‘annon, were beginning to sink 

R.ivaffos of Hio , . , 1 • ,•]' u 

cholera Invalids uiidcr tlio o|)])ressiou ot tliis I lesti iciicc. bo severe 
was the visitation, that the General was under the 
necessity of sending an uuolli(*ial memorandum to the com- 
manding officers of r(‘giments~ not, however, to be entered 
in the order-booV -desiring that funeral ceremonials should 
be abridged, as a ‘‘ contrary course, in times of epidemic, 
was calculated to depress the spirits ot the troops.” As 
soon, moreover, as the liigli-road to Allahabad was freed 
from danger, the General determined to send his invalids to 
that station ; it would afford them superior accommodation, 
and his force would tlius be eiutbled to advance with less 
interruption to lAicknoAv. The arrangements, made under 
his own ey(', for their convenience and comfort on the line 
of marcdi were precise and particular, and tlui instructions 
])rovided for every emergency. The party consisted of 212 
European and twenty-eight native invalids,who were conveyed 
in sixty- three native carts and twenty commissariat waggons, 
’ under the escort of Cajitain Brasyer and his Sikhs. Two 
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European surgeons, thirteen native doctors, and nine native 
compounders, accompanied tlie detachment, wliich was 
directed to proceed in four marches to Lohanga, at whicli 
place tliey would obtain the convenience of the railway 
carriages. The convoy reached Allaliabad in safety, and 
the rapid convalescence of the men testified to the wisdom 
of this measure. 

The General throughout his march had strictly repressed 
every attempt to offer violence to the rehgious feehngs and 
])rejudices of the natives. He had reprimanded 
two officers for havincj tlioimhtlessly entered a tompies .iaa 
temple at Oiiao, which the natives considered 
an act of desecration. An anonymous communication was 
at this time placed in his hands, evidently from a native 
])en, that a- Highlander had spit in the face of an idol 
S(?t up in the bazaar at Cawnpore, and lie considered it 
advisable to issue an order prohibiting insults to any object 
of idolatrous veneration : — 


“ It Laving been reported to the General that a soldier while on 
sentry offci'ed an insult to some object of idolatrous worship in the 
town of Cawnpore, the troops are warned to abstain from such 
practices in tlie case either of Hindoo temples or Mahomrnedaii 
mosques. The brutal villany of the populatiod of this place has 
been evinced by their having reduced to ashes and otherwise dese- 
crated three Christian churches during the brief licence whicli 
supervened on the usurpation of Na,na Sahib, happily cut short by 
our victory of Cawnpore. But we must not imitate these wretches. 
It has always been the wise policy of the British Government to 
refrain from interference witli the superstitions and false religions 
of the land, and recent provocations and atrocities must not lead 
us to depart from this line of conduct. 

‘‘The assertion that Enfield rifle cartridges were given to the 
native troops with tlie view of compelling them to violate by their 
use the rule of caste, is the lying pretext of deliberate mutiny. 
But real cause of jealousy and alarm is afforded to the inhabitants 
of towns and villages, whenever their idols and their temples (how- 
ever degraded and vile in themselves) are subjected to wanton in- 
sult and outrage.” 


c c 2 
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A letter from the General to his family will exhibit the 
state of his mind during this period of excitement and 
danger. On the 27th of August he wrote to Mrs. Have- 
lock:— 


“ It is an age since I have laid a letter from any of you ; none, I 
think, since I left Calcutta. Here 1 am in the midst of most ex- 
citing affairs, which hardly give me breathing time, but 
I snatch half an hour to tell you that, by God’s bless- 
iiig, Harry and I arc still alive and well. AVc have fought 
nine fights with the enemy, everywlu're defeated him, and captured 
forty -two pieces of cannon. tSir Henry Lawrence, the most amiable 
of men, was badly wounded on the 2nd of July, and died on 

the 4th Troops are coming up to me, but I fear it will be 

too late, and that the place will fall before I can enter Oude. . . . 
This campaigning in the rains is trying work. Cholera carries 
off my brave British troops, and it is «nly here that [ have been 
able to give them a little re])ose from the most harassing duties 
and operations. I have had for two months the powt^r of life and 
death in my hands, for all the jnovinces are under mai’tial law. 

I trust God has enabled me to use it discreetly Love to 

the dear children.” 

The General had been in constant communication with 
Mr. Muir, the Secretary to Government at Agra, a relative 
of his niece, Mrs. Thornliill, then in the garrison 

liCttfr to ’ ’ ~ 

Mr. Muir. Luokiiow, uikI Oil lIig 2'r)th of August wrote 

to him, ‘‘Eor reasons which I cannot at ])reseiit divulge, 
the relief of Lucknow became, as a military operation, 
impracticable. I was obliged, as a General, to come to 
this painful conclusion, luuvcver, as a man, my feel- 
ings might jirompt me to a different course. May that 
rrovldence which, in its inscrutable decrees, has imposed 
on me this necessity, continue to watch over those most 
dear to ns. I gave the troops in Oude a parting thrash- 
ing on the 12th ; and at Bithoor, on the 10th, dispersed 
the mutineers from Saiigor, and took their guns.” 

The General had inejnired of Mr. Tucker, at Benares, 
where a communication was likely to reach Sir James 
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Outram, under whose command he had been placed, and 
on learning that he liad reached tliat station, im- 
mediatly took the initiative in communicating with 
him relative to the arrangements for advancing 
to Lucknow. On the 28tli of August a telegram 
from Sir James gave him the most exhilarating intelligence 
he had received for many weeks. It announced the ap- 
proaching de])arture of the reinfoiuements which had been so 
long aiul so anxiously looked for, and which consisted of 
1,208 men of the OOth and the Tith Fusiliers, including GG 
artillerymen, as Avell as the detadunents wliich had hitherto 
been detained at Mirzapore and Chuiiar. On hearing of the 
arrival of Ca])tam Tod of tiu* Shannon in Calcutta, with 
his naval brigade, the General had advised that it should be 
l)ushed on to Allahabad, and thus enable some of the troops 
employed in guarding^that lortrcss to take the field. lie 
was now informcKl that a body, litth' short of 500, would be 
rcli(;ved and sent forward to join his force as soon as the 
marines arrived at Allahabad. It was in this, his first com- 
munication witli the General, that Sir James announced his 
determination to leave the relief of Lucknow in his hands. 
“ I shall join you with the rcmiforcements. But to you shall 
be left the glory of reli(wing Lucknow, for which you have 
ah’eady struggled so much. I shall accompany you only in my 
civil capacity as commissioner, placing my military service at 
youi’ disposal should you please, serving under you as volun- 
teer.” In reply to this communication, the General remarked 
that the reinforcements enumerated in the telegram would 
‘‘ reduce the relief of Lucknow to a certainty, if the garrison 
could hold out in the meantime.” lie also stated that when- 
ever the first detachment reached him, he proposed to 
recross the Ganges, and resume his strong position at 
Mungulwar, which would constrain the insurgents to send a 
large force against him, and thus bring immediate relief to 
the besieged garrison. 

Sir James Outram reached Allahabad on the 1st of 
September, but his first telegram to the General con- 

c c 3 
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veyed the dislieurtening news that a considerable portion of 
tlie reinforcements he had mentioned was no 
portion of the loiigcr available, as it was now required tor 
local exigencies near Allaliabiid. The unfortunate 
mutiny at Dinapore was destined to entail a long suc- 
cession of dilficulties, and to hamper the operations for 
the relief of Lucknow at eveiy stage, and thus afibitl another 
exem})lification of the remark, that it is never possible to 
calculate the extent of mischief which may arise from a 
single error. The revolt of those regiments let loose the 
disailectcd in tlic Bcliar districts, wlio had been held in 
Revolt of Kocr cJicck foi* teii wccks after tlie outburst at Meerut. 

Among others, Koei* Singh, the zemindar of 
Jiigdespoi’C, in the jmwince of JL‘]iar, Avho laid been 
permitted by the injudicious kindness of Government to 
surround himself witli the military array of a cliieftain, 
though only a simple zemindar, was emboldened by the 
defection of the Dinapore troops to ai)pear in optai revolt, 
and proclaim liimself King of IS]ialia])a(L Tliough verging 
on eiglity years of ag(‘, he buckled on his armoiii’ witli all 
the ardour of a young warrior, boldly took the field, and 
exliibitf'd military talents of a veiy liigh order, while for a 
twelvemonth he bailled the sti’ategy of more than one of our 
geiK'rals. Two (letachments wliich were sent against him 
were destroyed almost to a man, and he proved to be the 
most formidable enemy the Government had to encountci’ in 
the lower provinces. lie was now reported to be approaching 
Allahabad, and it was deemed necessary to leave a portion 
of the newly-arrived ti'oops to watcli liis movements. The 
General was, therefore, informed by Sir James that he could 
bring with him only the 5th and the 90th ; and, as a portion 
of this latter corps had not yet arrived at Allahabad, he 
would be unable to advance before the 5th of Se])tember. 
The entire strcngtli of the detachments now about to pro- 
ceed to Cawnpore — the first effective reinforcement the 
General was to receive during the two months which had 
elapsed since he started on his expedition — amounted, in- 
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dueling artillerymen, to 1,449. But to the arm in wliich lie 
was deplorably weak there wiis no addition. Not a single 
cavalry sabre accompanied the column. 

Sir James took his departure from Allahabad with tie 
detachments during the 5tli September, determined to push 
on to Cawniiore by forced marches, in order, • 

• *11^ !• 1 I T /• T James’ pro- 

it possible, to accomplish the distance ot Izb 
miles in six days. Considering tlie valuable 
time which had been lost in forwarding tliese reinforce- 
ments, this resolution was wise, and it was moreover strength- 
ened by the information which the Coinmander-in-Chief 
had given Sir James, that, according to the latest advices 
from tAicknow, tlie relief must be accomplished on or 
before tlie lOth. But the General immediately wrote to 
liim stating, as the result of his own experience, that it 
would be impossible fit this season of the year to make 
marches of such length, without throwing a number 
of the men into hospital, and rendering it necessary 
to halt the troops after their arrival, and recruit their 
strength. Whatever time might be gained by the rapidity 
of the march, would thus be lost by subsequent detention. 
His own little army was now freed from cholera, and tlie 
men had derived great beneiit from the repose they had en- 
joyed. The advance to Lucknow would itot, under existing 
circumstances, be a dillicult operation, but it could only be 
undertaken with the vii^w of relieving the gallant garrison. 
The reconquest of the province would require a full (hvision 
of British troops. This Icttei* did not reach Sir James till 
after he had commenced his march, and the advice it con- 
tained had been anticipated by the early occurrences on the 
route. Forty men of the 90th had been disabled, and 
three had sunk under hxtigiie and disease. Sir James had, 
therefore, already been compelled to curtail his marches, 
and he informed the General that as he should move on more 
leisurely, he did not expect to reach Cawnpore before the 
15th of the month, but he was prepared to advance with 
greater speed if the presence of his troops at Cawnpore was 

c c 4 
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urgently rc(iuire(l. To this coinniuiiication the General 
replied, “I entirely agree with you on the expediency of 
sparing the hth and the 90th Light Infiuitiy on the line of 
nmrch. If they get knocked up by sickness, or even fatigue, 
Ave sliall at the least have to halt them here for some days, 
«wluch Avill in itself be an evil. When last in Oude I had no 
tents, but put up my men under trees or in villages. As we 
shall, however, liave uuacclimated troops on tliis occasion, I 
think it would be best to put them under canvas, lint that 
point enn scarcc'ly be s(‘ttled until 1 learn what opposition 
Ave are likely to meet Avith in crossing. I Avill only farther 
add that in marching Avith them myself, I should closely 
Avatch the sick list, and the a])]iearances of our John Bull 
troops, and redmxi tluar marches so that the great ])oint 
may be secured of their reaching Cawnpore in pluck and 
strength for a, short but arduous campaign in Oude.” 

On the 8th of September the General rc'cx^ived a c(.mimu- 
iiication from Colonel Tnglis, dated the first of the mouth, 
Avitli a detail of the lamentable condition and the 
Colonel ingiis of (Usinal iirosoL'cts of tlie garrison, it Avas under 

tlio 1st iieiiteni- l I 

the influence of the information conveyed in 
this letter that all the Generars subsequent movements Avere 
regulated. 

liiulviiow, Sl'pl. Isi, 1S57. 

“ Your letter of the 22ii(l has duly reached me, in reply to mine 
of the Kith ultimo. 

“ I regret your inability to atlvance at present to our relief; but 
in consefpieiico of your letter I have reduced the rations, and with 
this arrangement, and our great diminution in numbers from 
casualties, I hope to be able to hold on from the 20th to the 21st 
instant. Some stores we have been out of for the last fifteen days, 
and many others will be expended before the same date. I must 
be frank, and tell you that my force is daily diminishing from the 
enemy’s musketry fire, and our defences grow weaker daily. Should 
the enemy make any determined efff^rts to storm this place, I shall 
find it difficult to repulse them, owing to my paucity in numbers 
and the weak and harassed state of the force. Our loss, since the 
commencement of hostilities here, has been, in Europeans alone, 
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Upwards of 300. We are continually harassed in countermining 
the enemy, who have above twenty guns in position, many of them 
lieavy ones. 

Any advance of your force towards this place will act bene- 
ficially in our favour, and greatly inspirit the native part of 
my garrison, who hitherto have behaved like faithful and good 
soldiers. 

“ If you can possibly give me any intimation of your intended 
advance, pray do so by letter. Give the bearer the pass- word 
‘ Agra,’ and ask him to give it to me in person, and oblige me by 
forwarding a copy of this to the Governor-General.” 

While the General Avas Avaiting for reinforcements at 
CaAvnporc*, he ccnumunicated to the coni[)iler of amcrars 
these nieiiKhrs his own views of the cause of the cirJot th? mi- 
nintiiiy, and of the course to be adopted for lu- sip! 

storing and maintaining Britisli authority in India. 

“ 1 consider that the whole llengal army, the Contingents in- 
cluded, has mutinied; that the Bombay army will mutiny, and 
that the Madras army has a good mind to mutiny, which it will do 
or not, as things are managed liere.” After alluding to the siege 
of Delhi, he proceeds to remark : — ‘‘ If I could get 4,000 men toge- 
ther, and move up the Allyghur road, I should not despair of 
changing the face of affairs. But my lot is cast for Lucknow. 
The enterprise of crossing the Ganges, opposed by double my num- 
hers, is not withont hazard. But it has to me, at sixty-three, all 
the charm of a romance. I am as happy as a duck in thunder. 

“ I conceive the causes of this grand mutiny to he pretty much 
n,s your letter describes tliem. The fact stated in a few words is, 
that this vast body of mercenary soldiery felt its power, and formed 
the guilty determination of using it. It Avas met with words when 
it should have found bayonets and grape-shot, and the peril of its 
temporary successes has been and is great. 

“ I know it is proposed, when the danger is over, to reconstruct 
the Native army. The attempt is ridiculous. British troops can 
keep the field, as we have shown. So they can hold India. But 
it would ease them to embody some Sikhs and Affglians, and other 
borderers, to be employed at a distance from their own land (I have 
a small Sikli battalion with me). Thus we may govern the land. 
The completion of the rail will multiply the British force by ten. 
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This is far better than to be again betrayed by men who should be 
disarmed and compelled to re-enter and be absorbed in the rural 
population.” 

Sir James Outram continued to advance by moderate 
marclics, but lie was not to reach Cawnjiore without an 
attempt on the part of the enemy to obstruct 

The pnmy en- a a ^ 

S^sir^jamt* courso. Tlic Gciieral informed him that 
progress zemiiidavs liad crossed over 

in the neiglibourhood of Futtehpore, witli the view of 
cutting in between his (U)hinin and Cawnpore, adding, in a 
postsci’ipt, “forewarned is forearmed.” Major Eyre, who 
had won the admiration of all India by his brilliant relief of 
Arrah, and now commanded Sir James’ hrtillery, was sent 
against these insurgents, with 150 of the 5 th Fusiliers, mounted 
on elephants, and two guns. At Ilutgaon he was joined 
by Lieut. Johnson, the commandant, and Lieut. Charles 
Ilavelock, the seexmd in command of the remnant of the 
12th Irregular Cavahy, forty in number, who had continued 
faithful to Government. They had hastened from Benares 
by forced marches to overtake Sir James Outram, and when 
they joined Major Eyre had been twenty-four hours in the 
saddle, and required rest. The Major halted his little force 
till an hour after midnight, when it recommenced its march, 
and came up at daybreak with the enemy, who immediately 
fled to their boats, and endeavoured to recross the riv(?r. 
Lieut. Johnson, with prompt decision and great judg- 
ment, dismounted the greater portion of his men, and 
by a continued carbine fire, succeeded in preventing the 
removal of the boats till the European Infantry could come 
up. They arrived soon after, and plied their rifles on the 
thickly crowded boats with deadly effect. But the insur- 
gents continued to defend themselves with great vigour, till 
the guns were brought to bear on them, which constrained 
them to leap into the river, in which nearly the whole body 
perished. In announcing this action to the Commander-in- 
Chief, Sir James stated that a general insurrection would 
have followed throughout the Dooab— or province lying 
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between the Ganges and the Jumna — had the enemy not 
been destroyed, they being but the advanced guard of more 
formidable invaders. 

Meanwhile, the General, who had maintained a daily 
correspondence with Sir James ^ince his arrival at Alla- 
liabad, was indefatigable in his endeavours to 
pi’ovide ap:ainst every contingency which mi^ht ations for 

t ^ 1 Oude. 

retard Ins advance. Strenuous endeavoui’s were 
made to comjilete the equipment of his artillery. By dint 
of exertion his little band of Volunteer Cavalry had been 
increased to 109, and to them would now be added tlie 
forty Irregular Horse under Lieut. Johnson. Four of the 
iron boats of the Ganges Canal had happily been disco- 
vered, which he determined to take with him to cross 
the Sye and the Goomtee, and suitable carriages were con- 
structed for them to fee drawn by twenty bullocks. His 
spies constantly supplied him with reports of the number 
and the movements of the enemy on the opposite bank. 
They were said to amount to 8,()()0, with eighteen guns, 
strongly entrenched at Mungulwar. He had now before 
him the task, at all times hazardous, of crossing a broad 
and rapid river, in the face of a superior force. He care- 
fully reconnoitred the Oude bank for many miles up and 
down the stream, and thus induced the insurgents to 
develope their numbers, and he came to the conclusion that 
he should not fail to encounter opposition at Avhatever point 
he might land. After repeated communications with Sir 
Janies on the subject, it was decided to select the route 
across the islands, over wliich a road liad been constructed, 
and which might easily be connected with each other and 
with the opposite shore, by the floating bridges constructed 
by Captain Crommehn. 

The General was anxious to make up for the valuable 
time which had been wasted during tlie month of com- 
pulsory inactivity, and determined that not a 
moment should be lost in advancing to the Eesi- 
deucy, where, according to the latest account. 
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Colonel Inglis could not hold out beyond the 20th or 21st. 
But -the enemy had collected a large force on the opposite 
bank, and might be expected to bring their guns to bear 
on the workmen while employed in laying the bridge, who 
would, in that case, have deserted their work, and occasioned 
the most serious interruption of it. The General, therefore, 
thought it advisable to send over in succession two strong 
detachments to occupy the sand-hills, and cover the con- 
struction of the bridge. Boats were acx'ordingly collected 
and ]wc})arcd for the immediate embarkation of the men, 
and the guns and ammunition Avere jdaccMl on board. On 
the morning of the 15th the first detachment of the rein- 
forc.ements reached Cawnpore, and the General issued 
orders for tlic troops to (unbark at daybreak the folloAving 
morning. No tents Avere to accompany the column, and the 
officers Avere to instruct their native^TolloAVors to take seven 
days’ ])rovisi()ns Avith them. The Genei’al had prcAiously 
submitted to Sir James the ])lan Avhich he had diRAvn up 
for the organisation of the force'. lie; advised that Colonel 
Wilson should be left in command of the enti’eiichment, 
Avith about 300 Europeans, and a suflicient body of invalid 
and sick gunnel’s to serve the artillery, in conjunction Avith 
the Sikh artillery men, who had now hmx brought up to 
a high state of etliciency. The relieving force was to be 
formed into tAVo Avings, as their sti'ength did not appear to 
justify their being called brigades; one Avas to be pliiced 
under the command of Gi'iieinl Neill, the other under that 
of Colonel Hamilton of the 78th Highlanders. Sir James, 
on the receipt of this sketch, renewed the assurance that he 
intended to leave the command of the cxjiiidition in the 
hands of the General, and that every arrangement regarding 
the force should be regulated by his judgment ; but he was 
anxious that the tAvo divisions of the force, instead of 
being designated Avings, should have the organisation of 
brigades. 

Sir James Outram arrived at CaAvnpore after the last divi- 
sion of the reinforcements, at dusk on the 15th. The vete- 
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rails of nine fights welcomed their comrades with enthusiasm, 
and a feelin^ of the highest animation and con- , 

o o Arrival of Sir 

fidence pervaded the encampment that night. 

The meeting between the two generals was 
most cordial. Three months befoi*e they had parted on 
tlie banks of the Euphrates, on the abrupt termination of tlie 
Persian exjiedition, little dreaming that they should next be 
associated in the more arduous task of restoring British 
supremacy in our own revolted provinces. After the arrival 
of Sir James, the order for tlie advance of the troops on the 
following morning was countermanded, and it was arranged 
that the passage of tlie river should be postponed till the 
bridge communications liad been completed. 

The next morning, tlie IGth of Sejitember, Sir James 
issued his first and liis last Division Order, before the occu- 
iiatioii of Lucknow. After detailing the arrange- 
iiumts lor the constitution ot the force, winch ro^tores 

’ the cimimand 

liad been sketched by the Gem'ral, he timis- I’d oil;, 
ferred the command of the enterprise to him. 

The important duty of first relieving the garrison of Luck- 
now has been entrusted to Brigadier-General Havelock, C.B.; 
and Major-General Outram feels that it is due to this distin- 
guished officer, and the strenuous and noble exertions which 
he has already made to efiect that object, tfiat to him should 
accrue the liououi’ of tlie achievement. Major-General 
Outram is confident that the great end for which General 
Havelock and his brave troo])s have so long and so glori- 
ously fought, will now, under the blessing of Providence, be 
accomplished. 

The Major-General, therefore, in gratitude for, and admi- 
r<ation of, the brilliant deeds in arms achieved by General 
Havelock and his gallant troops, will cheerfully waive his rank 
on the occasion ; and will accom])any the force to Lucknow 
in his civil capacity as Chief Commissioner of Oude, tender- 
ing his military services to General Havelock as a volunteer. 

“ On the relief of Lucknow, the Major-General will resume 
his position at the head of the force.” 
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The General made his grateful acknowledgments for this 
act of generosity in the following Order : Brigadier-General 
Ilavelock, in making known to the column the 
Sno^wicdgl" kind and generous determination of Major- 
General Sir James Outram, K.O.B. to leave to 
it the task of relieving Lucknow, and of rescuing its 
gallant and enduring garrison, has only to express liis hope 
that the troops will strive, by their exemplary and gallant 
conduct in the field, to justify tlie confidence thus rej)osed 
in them.” In confirming this order, Sir Colin Campbell 
thus expressed his admiration of the conduct of Sir James : 
“Seldom — perhaps never — has it occurred to a Com- 
mander-in-Chief to ])ublish and confirm such an order as 
the following one, proceeding from Major-General Sir James 
Outram, K.C.B. With such a reputation as Major-General 
Sir James Outram has Avon for hifhself, he can aflbrd to 
share glory and honour with others. But tliat does not 
lessen the value of the sacrifice he has made with such dis- 
interested generosity, in favour of Brigadier-General Have- 
lock, C.B., commanding the field force in Oude.” 

This act of generosity has been the theme of general 
applause, and it is certain that the moral dignity imparted 
Remarks on ^y it to Sli Jaiucs’ charactci*, has been incalcu- 
thisact. lablyhnore precious than any military renown 
which he could have acquired by the most brilhaut success 
in command of the expedition. Even liis Avarmest admirers 
were not prepared for an act of such singular disinterest- 
edness. As long as tlie memorable events of the mutiny 
live on the page of liistory, and* the memory of Havelock 
continues to be cherished as a national lieritage, this deed 
will be lield in grateful remcmibrance. The names of the two 
generals are inseparably finked together by this association 
of military genius with professional magnanimity. We even 
cease to regret the contluct of the Government of India, by 
which “the croAvning glory” of relieving Lucknow was taken 
out of the hands of Havelock, when it is found to afford an 
opportunity for the display of such rare virtue in restoring 
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it to him. It is gratifying to our national feelings. to see 
this noble conduct as warmly appreciated in the United 
States as it has been in England. Mr. Headley, the American 
biographer of Havelock, thus alludes to it in his own glow- 
ing language, and we willingly accept his verdict as the 
suffrage of his countrymen : — 

“ Never before was so remarkable an order issued to an army by 
its commander — the days of chivalry can furnish no parallel to 
it. There is a grandeur in the very simplicity and frankness with 
which this self-sacrifice is made, while the act itself reveals a 
nobleness of character, a true greatness of soul, that wins our un- 
bounded admiration. To waive his rank and move on with the 
column as a spectator would have shown great self-denial, and 
elicited tlie applause of the world ; but not satisfied with this, he 
joined the Volunteer Cavalry, and though covered with well-earned 
laurels, stood ready to wn his epaulettes over again. All his 
illustrious deeds in the field, which have rendered his name im- 
mortal, grow dim before the glory of this one act. When they shall 
be forgotten, it shall remain the best eulogium that could be pro- 
jiounced on his name. Kings may confer patents of nobility, but 
the loftiest titles can add nothingto the grandeur of such a charac- 
ter. Men, by their illustrious deeds, often excite the admiration 
of the world, l)ut few ever win its afedions. Decorations and ex- 
ternal honours may dazzle and attract the eye — but they do not 
gain the heart. Outram has won the love of aM true men in both 
Inani.sphercs, and sits enthroned where outward signs of greatness 
pass but for little.” 

On the morning of the 16th the operation of re-establishing 
the floating bridges connnenced, and was completed in three 
diiys, by the enc^gcdic exertions of Captain Crom- crossing the 
iiielin. Foa’tiinately the enemy, contrary to all 
expectation, ofiered no molestation, and the communication 
with the Glide bank was effected without any attempt to 
interrupt the work. The force now about to make the 
third attempt to reach Lucknow consisted of the Generars 
veterans, fearfully reduced in number, a detachment of 200 
or 300 men who had come up with Colonel Stisted, and the 
reinforcements brought by Sir James, constituting in all a force 
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of 2,500 men, besides about 400 left to guard tlie entrench- 
ment. The troops took fifteen days’ provisions with them. 
So complete were the arrangements for crossing the river that 
the whole force passed over on the 19th without a single 
casualty. No sooner liad the troops been estabhshed on the 
Glide bank than a letter was received from Colonel Inglis at 
Lucknow, written on the IGth of September : — 

The last letter I received from you was dated the 24th ultimo, 
since when I have received no news whatever from your camp, or of 
your movements, lint am now daily expecting to receive intelligence 
of your advance in this direction. Since the date of my last letter” 
— that of the 1st of September — ‘‘the enemy has continued to 
persevere unceasingly in their efforts against this position, and the 
tiring has never ceased night or day. They have about sixteen 
guns in position around us, many of them 18-pounders, On the 
5th instant they made a very determined^ttack, after exploding two 
mines, and succeeded for a moment in almost getting into one of our 
batteries, but were ev(mtually repulsed on all sides with heavy loss. 
Since the above date they have kept up a cannonadt^ and musketry 
tire, occasionally throwing in a shell or two. ]\Iy weihly losses 
continue very heavy both in officers and men. f shall be (pnte 
out of rum for the men in eight days, but we have been living on 
reduced rations, and I hope to be able to get on as * till about 1st 
proximo. If you have not relieved us by that time, we shall have 
no meat left, as I*must keep some few bullocks to move my guns 
about the position. As it is I have had to kill almost all my gun 
bullocks, for my men could not perform the hard work without ani- 
mal food. There is a report, though from a source I cannot implicitly 
rely on, that Alan Sing has just arrived at Lucknow, having left 
part of his force outside the city. It is said that he is in our 
interests, and that he has taken the above step at the instigation 
of British authority. But I cannot say for certain whether such 
is the case, or whether he is really in Lucknow at all, as all I have 
to go upon is bazaar rumour. 1 am most anxious to hear from 
you of your advance, to enable me to reassUre my native soldiers.’ 

The enemy who wove ex])ccte(l to dispute the landing of 
the troops, only broiiglit down two guns, and the resistance 
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they offered was little more than nominal. The 5th Fusi- 
liers, who were well-trained riflemen, soon sue- operation* 
ceeded, with the aid of the guns, in driving the ad- 
vanced guard of the enemy back to their encampment. The 
heavy guns, consisting of four 24-pounders, and two 8-incli 
howitzers, together with the baggage, were safely crossed 
over on the 20th. The two brigades of the force occupied an 
alignment, with the right centre behind the sand hills, and the 
left resting on the Lucknow road. The Volunteer Cavalry was 
sent out, under Colonel Tytler, to reconnoitre, and came upon 
the enemy’s advanced position at Sainjunnee, about two miles 
in front of Mungulwar; they were fired on by two guns, and 
then retired leisurely to camp. The object of* tlie reconnais- 
sance was complete, it having been found that the enemy still 
held Mungulwar. Tlie camp-followers, who were grazing 
tlie cattle in the rear, between the column and tlie river, 
liearing some talk about sowars, or horsemen, fancied that 
the enemy’s cavalry was coming down on them, took fright, 
and rushed in wild confusion into the camp, and the General 
was obliged to take immediate steps to ascertain the cause 
of filarm, and to repress it. 

Towards the evening the force was visited by its old 
enemy, a deluge of rain, from whicli the Sepoys’ “pals,” 
Avliich liad been brought on instead of the large 
European tents, afforded them some shelter. The 
men sprung to arms at the appointed time the next morning 
— all bugle calls having been prohibited during the march — 
and advanced against the enemy’s position. Their right 
rested in a village and walled enclosure ; their centre and 
left were covered by a line of breastworks, behind which six 
guns were posted, the high-road intersecting their position. 
The General, according to his usual tactics, determined to 
turn their flank. The heavy battery was deployed on and 
across the road, to engage them in front, supported by the 
5th Fusiliers as skirmishers. The main force then diverged 
to our left. Under this double attack the enemy soon lost 
heart and took to flight. t3ir James Outram then placed 
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Iiimself fit tlic lioad of the little troop of horse, with as much 
ardour as when he stalled in pursuit of Dost Mahomet nine- 
teen years liefore. The mist which had obscured the morn- 
ing now resolved itself into a merciless torrent of rain, but 
nothing could clieck the impetuosity of this gallant little 
band. Raised now for the first time to a strength which 
gave them the hope, so long denied, of being able to close 
with their slippery foe, they rapidly overtook a large mass 
of the fugitives, and dashing in among them, completed their 
discomfiture. After some pause, they resumed and continued 
the pursuit almost up to Dusscerutgunge, a distance of eight 
miles, and came on two of their field pieces. The defenders 
were cut down, and the guns captured. A hundred and 
twenty of the enemy perished under their sabres, and the 
regimental colour of the 1st Bengal Native Infantry was 
recovered. From this gallant and idfportaiit exjiloit, it may 
readily lie inferred how much more complete would have 
been the General’s previous triumj)lis if he had been able to 
reap the lull fruits of victory by sucli i)ursuit of the enemy. 
Thus were the rebels driven, with trilling loss on our part, 
from a position which a thousand British troops could have 
defended against the whole army of Oude. 

The troops bivouacked for the night beyond Busseerut' 
gunge, and on the 22nd marched, through a deluge of rain, 

to the Sye. The enemy, after their defeat at 
troop's? The' Muugulwar, lied with such precipitation towards 

Aluinbagh. O J i 1 

Lucknow, that they cast many oi their guns into 
wells, and neglected to destroy the bridge over that stream ; 
and thus was tlie force relieved froin one of the most for- 
midable difficulties on the route. The men were sheltered 
partly at Bunnee and partly at a village beyond the Sye. 
A royal salute was fired at the halting ground, in the hope 
that the sounds might reach the Residency, about sixteen 
miles distant, and cheer the hearts of the garrison by the 
prospect of immediate assistance, but in this hope the 
General was disappointed. The force recommenced its 
march on the morning of the 23rd, and encountered no 
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opposition till it arrived in the vicinity of the Alumbagh, when 
the cavalry, which was in advance, came in sight of the 
strong position which the enemy had taken up, and imme> 
diately retired with the information to the main body. The 
troops were at once halted for a reconnoissance. The centre 
and right of the enemy were found to be posted on some 
mounds, and their left rested on the Alumbagh, a pleasure 
garden of one of the princes of Oude. It contained a large 
palace, and a park laid out with great taste, and the usual 
number of out-ofiices for a numerous body of followers and 
dependents. It was enclosed by a high wall, with timrets 
at each angle. Its tranquil and lovely aspect formed a 
singular contrast, to the fierce warfare of which it was now 
to be the scene. ^ 

The enemy’s line extended nearly two miles, and was sup- 
posed to consist of 10, (TOO men, while a body of cavalry, esti- 
mated at 1,500, was massed on their right. The Action at the 
General was anxious to turn their right Hank, but 
they had planted themselves, as they had often done, behind 
a morass, and the turning movement could only be accom- 
plished by a considerable circuit. To clover this oi)eralion, 
the General brought up his heavy battery of 24-pounders 
and his two 8-inch howitzers. The enemy’s guns, which 
were masked by trees, had preserved silence during the re- 
connoissance ; but as the advancing column came within 
their range a withering lire was o])cned, from which our 
troo])s sufiered to some extent. But the heavy battery came 
up, and deploying on a dry spot to the left of the road, 
soon succeeded in silencing the enemy’s artillery and in 
driving back their cavalry. They stood the shock of this 
heavy ordnance — so rarely seen in the field — only for a 
few moments, and then broke up in confusion. Our troops 
and guns followed them as closely as the nature of the 
ground would permit. But one of tlieir guns, planted on 
the road, and admirably served by the well-trained artillery- 
men of the Oude force, still continued to send destruction 
among our troops, when Lieut. Johnson, by an act of gal- 
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lantry not surpassed in any action during this campaign, 
without waiting for orders, charged it with twenty troopers , 
of his Irregular Cavalry, sabred the gunners, and silenced 
the gun. Finding liimself unsupported a tliousand yards 
in advance of tlie force, and the enemy keeping up a galling 
fire from neighbouring cover, lie was compelled to abandon 
it and retire ; but the dread insjiired by this dashing charge 
deterred the enemy from serving it again, and the troops 
were free from its molestation during their fartlier advance. 
The enemy were soon in full retreat ; two of their guns, 
withdrawn from the field, were hastily placed in enn 
brasuies made through the wall in the Alumbagh, and for t\ 
time continued to lire on our troo})8, bi^t were speedily 
silenced Ijy our field artillery ; after which the insurgents, 
driv(m out by the hth Fusiliers, hastily abandoned tlie 
building, and joined the fugitives, wKc) were pressing back to 
the city. Five guns were left as trophies with tlie victoi’s. 
As tlie rebels hurried across the country, Sir James Outram 
again placcid hims(‘lf at the head of the Volunteer and 
Native Cavalry, and ])ursued them to the Charbagh bridge, 
whi(h spans the canal on the margin of the city. But as 
this position was Avell defended and fed with fresh troops 
from Lucknow, and night was, moreover, coming on, he 
prudently retired with his squadron. By the success of the 
day the force had obtained a firm base, from which its further 
operations towaixls the Besidency could be concerted. 

The pickets of our force were now posted in a walled 
garden, about a thousand yards in advance, and the troops 
prepared to bivouac for the night. As the line was 
troop^for the formed. Sir James Outram caused to be announced 
Delhi.'’*' troops the glorious tidings he had just re- 

ceived that Delhi had been successfully assaulted 
on the 14th of that month, and that the greater part of that 
city was in our possession. The intelligence was received 
by the men Avith repeated and hearty cheers. It came most 
seasonably to animate them in the arduous enterprise before 
them of rescuing the beleaguered garrison, the booming of 
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wliose guns from time to time told with what resolution they 
still held their own. As night set in the rain, which had 
held up during the day, again came down in torrents. The 
baggage and tents were yet considerably in the rear, and 
there was, therefore, no shelter for the troops, who were 
constrained, after a hard day of marching and fighting, to 
milk what rest they could find on the soaked ground, with 
no covering but their greatcoats. Tlie General, who had 
ordered an extra ration of grog to the men, remained for 
two hours superintending the disposition of the line, placing 
the heavy guns in position to repel any night attack, and 
looldng personally to every arrangement necessary for the 
security of the force now brought into immediate contact 
witli the great body of the insurgents collected in Lucknow. 
In these labours he was most effectually aided by the ener- 
getic efforts of ColoneWytler, and his two assistants, Captain 
Maycock and Lieut. Moorsom. With the first dawn of day 
lie was again on horseback visiting the bivouac., whicli had 
b(jen established on a ridge, as being better drained than 
the surrounding lowland. But, as the sun rose, the ridge 
became visible from the enemy’s ))ost in the gardens about 
the Charbagh, and they ojicned a heavy lire from guns 
screened by the trees. This fij-e did much damage, disabling 
eight men of the 78th Highlanders at two successive 
shots, and the line was, therefore, retired to a more secure 
t)osition. 

It was determined to halt the force at the Alnmbagh on 
tliii 24th, to aflbrd the troops some repose after the fatigues 
of the three jirevious days, and to complete the 
arrangements for advancing to the Itesidency. 

The tents were pitched about 11 a.m., and the men 
thus obtained the first opportunity they had enjoyed since 
the morning of the 21st, when they began their march, of 
changing and drying their garments. The ti’ain of baggage 
and commissariat carts, extending over a mile and a half, 
was slowly wending its way up to the Alimibagli, when, a 
little after 11, a body of about ],500 of the enemy’s 
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horse, who had issued from the eastern suburb of the city, 
and passed round our rear, under cover of the trees and tall 
crops, and were not perceived till they were within 600 
yards of the convoy, made a sudden rush on it. The 
men of the 90th, who formed the guard of that portion of 
tlie baggage which was now assailed, being new to the 
country, mistook the enemy’s horse for our own Irregular 
Cavalry, and hesitated to fire on them. An olficer and 
several men of the escort were sabred in the first moment 
of surprise. But as soon ns the error was discovered, the 
rear guard, rapidly reinforced from the camp, drove off the 
assailants, who left thirty men and horses on the field to 
attest the accuracy of our ride fire. The enemy’s horse gave 
no further molestation during the day, though they con- 
tinued to hover round the encampment till sunset, displaying 
a large green dag by way of bravad(j^ Far greater annoy- 
auen was experienced from two of the enemy’s 9-i)0Uiid(n’s 
placed near the Charbagh bridge, in a thick wood, which 
ad'orded no mark to our guns but the white puds of smoke 
as they rose above the trees. Oiir six heavy guns endea- 
voured to silence them from dayl)reak till near evening, but 
with little success. Fired with doifole charges, at a great 
elevation, the balls ricochetted through the camp, causing 
many casualties. ‘ 

The 24.th was passed by Sir James Outram in considering 
the route to l)e a,dopted for reaching the llesidency. There 

were three modes of advancing to it* from the 
aScillS'*'' Alumbagh. The first led direct from the Cl lar- 

thc RcsKk'ncy, . , i i i i i p i 

bagh bridge through the heart or the city, 
for a mile and a half, to the Bailey guard gate. But deep 
trenches had been cut across this road, and it was hned on 
both sides with strongly built and loopholcd houses filled 
with musquetcers, who likewise swarmed on the roof This 
route, generally known as the Cawnp(n'e road, was at once 
abandoned, in consideration of the fearful sacrifice of life 
which the adoption of it must inevitably entail. 

The second plan of approach was to make a detour from 
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the right of the Alumbagh to the Dil-koosha palace and 
park, seize the strong defensive position which its massive 
building and encirchng wall afforded, and, under this cover, 
bridge the Goomtee below the palace, where a salient bend, 
with its apex towards the city, would permit our guns to 
command the opposite bank by a cross fire. After crossing 
that river, the force would, on this plan, have skirted the 
left bank of the Kookrail nullah, or rivulet, gained the 
Fyzabad and Lucknow road at the Kookrail bridge, and 
following this route up to the iron bridge, have estabhshed 
itself on the northern bank of the Goomtee, within rifle 
shot of the Kesidency. The concentrated fire of the Eesi- 
dency guns, and of the formidable 24-pounders of the 
General’s forc(5, would eflectually have beaten down all 
oj^position to a free intercourse with the garrison over the 
iron bridge. This roi^e presented manifest advantages. The 
left flank of the force would throughout its march be 
covered by the river, while its right, abutting on the open 
])lain, and sujiported by its powerful artillery, would be 
al)le eflectually to overcome all resistance. The northern 
suburb of Lucknow does not pres(nit the same density 
of buildings or population as either of the other sides, 
and the houses are chiefly low mud huts. It had been 
repeatedly demonstrated during this campaign, that in any- 
thing like an open field fight the enemy were utterly 
iinuble to withstand our i'orce, though their resistance in 
streets and houses was often most formidalfle. 

North of the Goomtee, about 1,200 yards from the 
Jiead of the iron bridge, stood the Badshah-bagh, an en- 
closed palace and garden, which oflered an admirable defen- 
sive position. The outposts of the Kesidency were witliin 
500 yards of the iron bridge, and when the intervening 
space had been cleared of the enemy by a cross fire, the 
garrison might have been withdrawn over it to the Bad- 
shah-bagh without difficulty. At the same time, the occu- 
pation of that position would have enabled the Volunteer 
Cavalry, when increased by the junction of the fifty Sikh 
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horse at the Eesidency, to make distant forays, and 
command supplies of food and carriage. If the garrison 
could once be extricated from its vicious position at the 
Eesidency, wliich exposed it night and day to a close 
musketry lire, the operation of retiring leisurely to Cawn- 
pore would have presented no insuperable difficulty. The 
General had received an accurate map of the town and 
suburbs from Colonel Inghs and the engineer officers at the 
Eesidency in the beginning of August, and from that time 
had determined to adopt this route by the Dihkoosha. It 
was to carry out this object that he had brought with him 
four of the canal boats to cross the Goomtee. The feasi- 
bility of this plan was demonstrated in March, 1858, when 
Sir Colin Campbell advanced a second time to Lucknow, 
and detached Sir James Outram, who then commanded one 
wing of his army, by this circuitous %'oute, when the iron 
bridge was reached with little opposition and trifling loss. 
The position of the Badshah-bagh corres])onded in every 
respect with that of the Alumbagh, and it may serve to 
illustrate the probable success of this mode of relieving the 
garrison, to refer to Sir Janies Outram’s subsequent occu- 
pation of the isolated position of the Alumbagh for four 
months, during which period the whole army of Oude was 
unable to make any impression on him, or to hinder him 
from receiving convoys from Cawnpore, or foraging around 
him, and drawing supplies from the adjacent country. 

It appears evident, therefore, that if the General had 
been enabled to execute his plan of advancing to the rehef 
of the Eesidency along the northern bank of the Goomtee, 
the march might have been accomplished with a small 
sacrifice of life. No power of the enemy could have dis- 
lodged our force from the Badshah-bagh ; nor, after the iron 
bridge, by a simple engineering operation, had been con- 
verted into a safe means of transit for the garrison, could 
they have prevented our retiring to Cawnpore. Even if 
this retirement had not been deemed advisable at the time, 
the immediate pressure on the garrison would have been 
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I’clieved by throwing in fresh troops, stores, and provisions, 
while onr main body, keeping the open field, would have 
created a powerful and important diversion. But circum- 
stances appeared to mihtate against the adoption of this course, 
which the General had contemplated for many weeks. The 
three days of incessant rain, which had annoyed the force on 
its progress, had soaked the ground, and after a recon- 
noissance, made under the directions of Sir James Outram on 
the 24th, it was reported that it would be impossible to move 
even the light field pieces across the country. This route 
was, therefore, abandoned. Still it might have been adopted, 
if the force could have remained at the Alumbagh three 
or four days, till the ground had attained sufficient 
consistency for the transit of the guns. But the exigency 
of the garrison was believed to be so pressing, and 
its peril so imminent, ^ not to -admit of the delay of a 
single day. It was known to be on reduced rations ; it was 
in hourly danger from the mines of the enemy, and still 
more from tlie defection of the few native Sepoys wlio yet 
remained faithful, and who might be expected to desert it 
at any hour, if relief appeared in their eyes hopeless. 

Tliere remained only the desperate alternative of forcing 
tlie passage of the Charbagh bridge, and advancing by a cir- 
cuitous lane along tlie left bank of the canat, to 
the group of well-fortified palaces and buildings 
whicli lay to the east of the Eesidency. It was the“*'*'^‘cSarbagh 
well known, from the reports of spies, that ‘ 
the farther bridge-head at Charbagh had been strongly en- 
trenched, and that a battery of six guns had been esta- 
blished to sweep the approach to it. The lofty houses in 
its vicinity had been loopholcd and barricaded, and the 
rebels evidently conceived that the entrance into the city at 
this point had been hermetically sealed. This hazard^s 
undertaking could be justified only by the hourly peril in 
which the garrison was supposed to stand. With any other 
troops than those now grouped around the Alumbagh, 
burning with impatience for the signal which should take 
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them, at all hazards, to the rescue of their fellow>coimtry- 
women and children, even the most sanguine commander 
might have paused before he committed his force in an 
enterprise in which the least check must involve not only 
its own annihilation, but likewise that of the garrison. But 
the victors of Cawnpore, of Oiiao, and of Bithoor, had 
shown themselves equal to any demand on their valour, and 
the reinforcements which had recently joined them were 
inspired with a feeling of the most ardent emulation. 

In the course of the day, therefore, Sir James resolved to 
enter the city over the bridge, and then turning to the right, 
to advance to the Eesidency by this route. The baggage, 
the sick and wounded, and the hospital, were to be left at 
the Alumbagh, under the charge of Colonel MTntyre, of the 
78th Highlanders, with six officers, forty- two non-com- 
missioned officers, and 250 Europ^tin soldiers, chiefly foot- 
sore men, who had been disabled during tlie inarch. Owing, 
however, to some confusion in withdrawing the pickets on 
the morning of the 25th, the number left in the Alumbagli 
fell little short of 400. The troo])S were directed to take 
sixty rounds of ammunition in their pouches, and a reserve 
of tlie same quantity per man was to be conveyed on camcils. 
The General had not forgotten Ghuzni, where the Ailghan 
expedition had Veil nigh proved abortive from the absence 
of the heavy guns, which Sir John Keane had left behind 
him at Candahar, and he succeeded in overcoming Sir James 
Outram’s objections to take the 24-pounders with the force. 
The parole of the day was “Patience.” 
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CIIAP. X. 

Aflv.ancc to the Charhagh Bridge — and into tlie City. — The Gene- 
rals rush to the Residency, and enter it in the Dark. — Losses in 
the Rear -guard, and among the Wounded. — Remarks on this Occiu*- 
rencc. — The General’s Despatch on the Operations of the 25th. — Sir 
James assumes the Command of tlie Force. — Determines to remain at 
tlui Residency. — The Blockade. — Advance of Sir Colin Campbell’s 
Force. — The General’s Operations to aid him. — Ilia last Despatch. — 
The ]\lceting of the three Generals. — Sir Colin determines to retire to 
Cawnpore. — The General’s Letters to his Family, November 19th.-— 
Ills Illness. — His Death and Burial, — Ills Military Character. — His 
moral Courage. — His Christian Character. — Honours paid to his 
Memory in England, in Fiance, in America. 

On the morning of the 25th September the General rose, as 
iiHiial, before dtiwn, and passed some time in devotional 
exercises, commending his troojts and liimself to 
ilio Divine prototTion. To tillow the men time 
for a cooked meal, as a preparation for the 
tirduoiiB duty before them, tmd to complete the arrange- 
ments ihv clearing oil’ the camp ground intc? the Alumbagh, 
eight o’clock htid been fixed for the hour of marcli. The 
troops were drawn np in front of the Alumbagh, and formed 
for the advance. “ Toil, privation, anti cxjtosiire,” says Major 
North, “had left traces on the forms of the men, yet daring, 
ho})e, and energy seemed depicted in their counttuianees.” A 
small table hatl been placed in the open field, at which the 
General and his immediate staff' partook of a brealdast. A 
few minutes before eight Sir James Outram came down 
with his stair from the Alumbaghj and informed the Ger^al 
that he had thought it advisable to modify the plan resolved 
on the previous day, which provided that one of the brigades 
should diverge to the right ; and it was now his intention 
that both brigades should proceed direct to the Charbagh. 
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The map of the city was then spread out on the table, and as 
the two Generals and their staff bent over it and traced the 
route, a nine-pound shot, from the enemy’s battery, coming 
straiglit towards the table, fortunately struck the ground at 
the distance of about five yards from it, and rising, bounded 
over their heads, leaving them uninjured. Between eiglit and 
nine the welcome order to “advance” was given. Sir James 
Outram took the command of tlie first and leading brigade, 
with all the artillery, heavy and light. The second brigade, 
under the General, followed in support. Scarcely had Sir 
James’ brigade passed our own advanced picket, than it was 
assailed by a heavy fire in front, and on either flank, and 
more especially by two guns planted near a liouse, called, 
from its colour, the Yellow House. “ The enemy,” says Sir 
James Outram, “had on that occasion flanked his road 
under cover of long high grass, anS a murderous fire was 
poured on the column from a double-storied house, full of 
musqueteers, and from the loopholed walls of the large sur- 
rounding gardens, from two guns that raked tlie road from 
the right flank, and another that commanded his front. 
But steadily and cheerily Captain Maude pushed on with liis 
bravo men, and in the face of tliis desperate opposition, did 
he bring tliem through, though not without the loss of oiie- 
thii’d of his artillery force. . . . But for his nerve and cool- 
ness on this trying occasion, tlie army could not have 
advanced.” The road from the Alumbagh leading to the 
city bends to the right, till it comes into a direct line 
with the bridge which spans the canal. It was here that 
the enemy had determined to make their stand, and dispute 
the entrance to the city. Tlie bridge was defended by six 
guns on the Lucknow side — one of them a 24 -pounder— 
which completely swept the passage across it, as well as tlie 
apploach to it. All the houses near it were loopholed and 
filled with musqueteers. On coming under this destructive 
firfe in front, while they were at the same time assailed 
from the wall of the Charbagh enclosure on the right, 
the troops were halted, and directed to lie^ down under 
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such cover as they could find. The breadth of the road 
would only permit two guns to be deployed. Two of 
Maude’s guns were, therefore, brought up and planted, ne- 
cessarily without cover, to reply to the fire of the six 
pieces of the enemy, well-sheltered behind a breastwork, 
and which poured grape on them at a distance of less than 150 
yards. Sir James Outram, with one regiment, entered the 
enclosure to the right, resolved to clear it of the enemy, and to 
emerge on the margin of the canal, which there commands 
the opposite bank, and thus bring a flanking fire to bear on 
the defenders of the bridge. But it became every moment 
more apparent that Maude’s two guns would not be able 
to silence the superior artillery of the enemy in their front. 
Almost every man at them was either killed or wounded, 
while Captain Maude himself, and his subaltern, Lieut. Mait- 
land, each pointing a ^n, remained unscathed ; but he had 
repeatedly to call for volunteers from the infantry, to replace 
tluj gunners who fell around him. There was no appearance 
of the turning force under Sir James, which, having made a 
wider detour than was intended, had not then reached the 
point on the canal whence its fire would tell on the 
enemy. It was evident that this state of things could not 
last, and that recourse must be had to the bayonet. General 
Neill, who commanded the first brigade in Sir James’ absence, 
was at length persuaded to allow a charge, and the 1st 
Madras Fusihers were ordered to advance. Lieut. Arnold, a 
young officer ever conspicuous even among the daring spirits 
of that noble regiment, had been impatiently watching 
for the signal. At the first word, and without waiting for 
the regiment to rise and form, he dashed on to the bridge with 
some ten of his men. This act probably saved the regiment 
from a heavy slaughter. The enemy, suspecting from the 
movement among our troops that a rush was about tp be 
made, reserved a full discharge of grape for the moment 
when the head of the column should appear on the bridge. 
Mistaking this little band, and the two mounted staff officers 
who accompanied it, for the main body, they fired. 
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Arnold himself fell, shot through both legs ; and his devoted 
followers were swept down almost to a man. Colonel Tytler, 
the Deputy- Assistant Quartermaster-General, had his horse 
shot under him. Lieut. Havelock, the Deputy-Assistant 
Adjutant-General, alone remained on the bridge, the 
mark for a hundred bullets. In this position he waved 
his sword, and called on the Fusiliers to advance. Thus 
animated, and nobly led by tlieir regimental officers, they 
dashed forward with a cheer, witliout giving the enemy time 
to reload, advanced over the prostrate bodies of their com- 
rades, and rushing on the guns amidst a storm of bullets, 
wrested tliem from the enemy, and bayonetted the gminers. 
Sir James, at the same moment, emerged from tlic Charbagli 
garden, on the margin of the canal, just in time to witness 
the rush of the Fusihers, and the capture of the guns. 

The attempt of the enemy to defend tlie entrance to the 
city was thus overcome ; our troops had entered it. Tlie 
78th Highlanders were pushed forward on tla; 
fho'^Tharbagh Cawn})ore road to the Itesideiicyi to cover the 
passage of the tr’oops and the baggage, and allow 
of the captiu'cd guns and ammunition, which could not be 
removed, being thrown into the canal. The remainder o(‘ 
the troops turned sliort to the right, and began to thread 
the narrow lane® before alluded to. The 78th Highlanders 
held its position at the head of the street, as the baggage, 
the wounded, and the followers defiled over the bridge. As 
soon as the enemy perceived tliat it was an unsupported 
rear-guard, it was assailed by overwhelming numbers, but 
continued firmly to hold its own. In this unequal struggle, 
which lasted nearly three hours, its ammunition was more 
than once exhausted and renewed. . On one occasion the 
enemy, becoming more bold, brought two brass 9-pounders 
to bear on the Highlanders, but they immediately left the 
shelter of the houses, captured the guns, hurled them into 
the canal, and then calmly resumed their defensive position. 
Eepeatedly tried through this campaign, and always found 
worthy of its high reputation, never did the valour of this 
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gallant regiment shine brighter than in this bloody conflict. 
Two Victoria Crosses rewarded its exertions, and they were 
given by the election of the corps. One was assigned to 
Lieut, and Adjutant, now Captain, Herbert MTherson, for 
his conduct in the splendid charge on the two guns ; the 
other was bestowed by the universal acclamation of the 
soldiers on Assistant-Surgeon Valentine M‘'Master, for the 
devoted gallantry with which he risked his life in binding up 
the wounds and securing the retreat of the men under his 
charge, disabled by the bullets of the enemy. lieut. 
Havelock, who had been directed to look to the safety of 
the convoy as it deliled over the bridge, had just seen tlie 
last waggon across, and given orders for the Highlanders 
to be withdi’awn,*wlien he received a wound in his arm, and 
was carried forward insensible in a doolie. 

The main body, aftei^ having crossed the bridge, turned 
shur))ly to the right, and skirting the left bank of the canal, 
advanced slowly, but without any material o])position, till 
it had reached a ])oint between the Motee mulial and the 
building whicli had been the mess-house of the 32nd. It 
was between this spot and the Eesidency, a distance of about 
tliree-qiiarters ot a mile, that the strength of the enemy was 
concentrated, and here the real struggle of the day, after 
the forcing of tlic bridge, took place. At tilt Begum Kothec 
and the King’s stables, which was the entrance of the main 
street from the cast to the Eesidency, the enemy made a 
firm stand, but were soon driven in by the lire of the heavy 
guns. The troops then moved on amidst a fire from the 
Kaiser-bagh, or Eng’s palace, ‘‘under which,” as the General 
remarked, “nothing could live.” Two of the heavy guns, under 
Major Eyre, opened on the Kaiser-bagh battery, and twice 
silenced it for a time. The troops then crossed a narrow bridge 
over a httle nullah, which was completely commanded by the 
mess-house, the roof of which was swarming with mus- 
queteers. The force was halted under the shelter of a wall 
of one of the palaces, to allow the long column, the progress 
of which had been impeded by the narrowness of the streets 
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and by the heavy guns, to come up, and the troops ob- 
tained some respite. The Highlanders now came up to tlie 
position occupied by the Generals. Having lost all trace of 
the main body, they had taken a more direct road to the 
left, which brought them up to the gate of the Kaiser-bagli, 
where 'they took the battery which was playing on the Motee 
muhal. It was at this time that the General first heard that 
his son had been wounded, but of the natime of the wound 
he could learn notliing. 

The main body of the troops was now in the vicinity of 
the Fureed Buksh palace, about 500 yards from the Eesi- 
dcncy. They had been fighting throughout 

TheOenmls , % i pi 

jwhtjtheRc the day, witJi little rest anti no reireshmeiit, 
and were impatient to be Ie*d on to the goal 
of their hopes. Night was setting in, and Sir James 
was desirous of halting where th®y were, and, after the 
guns and wounded had been collected, of advancing tlie 
next morning to the Kesidency. But the General strenu- 
ously urged the importance of acliieving an immediate 
communication with the beleaguered garrison, and his ad- 
vice prevailed. The over-ready and gallant Highlanders 
— as many of them as had survived the sanguinary con- 
flict of the day — were called to the front, as well as the 
regiment of Sikhs. The General and Sir James, notwitli- 
standirig the wound the latter had received in the early part 
of the day, placed themselves at the head of this little 
band of heroes, accompanied by Lieut. Hudson, Lieut. 
Charles Havelock, and Lieut. Ilargood, of the staff. As 
soon as this detachment had started, the Madras 1st 
Fusiliers were moved on in their wake, and as tlie 
last men of this corps was defiling through the arch 
into the street called the Khas bazaar, some rebels, who 
were secreted in a room above, and had not ventured to 
fire while our troops were passing, lest they should be dis- 
covered and slaughtered, began to ply their muskets, and 
one of them, distant only a few feet from General NeiU, shot 
that gallant offlcer through the head as he approached the 
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arch. The General fell from his horse, and never spoke 
more, and thus had the service to mourn, at this critical 
juncture, the loss of one of its noblest and most valuable 
officers. 

The Highlanders and Sikhs, with the two commjindcrs at 
tlicir head, pushed on to the llesidency through an incessant 
storm of shot. The loopholed houses on either 
side poured fortli a stream of lire as they 
advanced. Every roof sent down a shower of 
missiles on them. Deep trenches had been cut across the 
road to detain them under tlie fire of tlie adjacent buildings. 
At every angle tliey ciicouutered a fearful volley. Seldom 
have troops had such a gauntlet of fire to run, but officers 
and men, auimatod liy tlio generals, sti-rnly moved on. “ At 
length,” writes tlu; General, “ we found ourselves? at the 
gates of the Ih'sideiicf, and entered in the dark in triumph. 
Then came three cheers for the leaders, and the joy of the 
half-famished garrison, who, hoivover, contrived to regale 
me, not only with beef cutlets, but with mock-turtle soup 
ami champagne. I had little relish for delicacies, for you 
may conceive my anxiety about Harry. Till morning there 
were no tidings of him, when his cousin, young Hensley 
Thornhill, who had never seen him, volunteered to go out 
and look for him. He brought him in oit a stretcher, car- 
ried by four Highlanders ; but, alas ! -tlu; gallant Thornhill 
paid dearly for his intrepid exertions. One ball struck him 
under the right eye and injured his skull; another smashed 
his right forearm to pieces. It was amjnitatcd, but he died, 
after lingering nine days in hospital, leaving my niece a 
young widow. . . . Harry had been .shot by a musket-ball 
through the left elbow joint ; but the wound healed won- 
derfully, and he will recover the use of the hndj.” 

The scene within the llesidency has been eloquently 
described by a staff officer : — • 

“ Once fairly seen, all our doubts and fears regarding them were 
ended ; and then the garrison’s long pent-up feeling.s of anxiety and 
suspense l)nr.st forth in a succession of deafening cheers. I' rom 
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every pit, trench, and battery — from behind the sand bags piled 
on shattered houses — from every post still held by a few gallant 
spirits, rose cheer on cheer — even from the hospital many of the 
wounded crawled forth to join in that glad shout of welcome to 
those wlio had so bravely come to our assistance. It was a moment 
never to ^bc forgotten. The delight of the ever gallant High- 
landers, who had fought twelve battles to enjoy that moment of 
ecstasy, and in the last four days had lost a third of their number, 
seemed to know no bounds. The General and Sir James Outram 
had entered Dr. Fayrer’s house, and the ladies in the garrison and 
their children crowded with intense excitement into the porch to 
sec their deliverers. The Highlanders rushed forward, the rough 
bearded warriors, and shook the ladies by the hand with loud and 
repeated gratulations. They took the children up in their arms, 
and fondly caressing them, passed them from lOne to another in 
turn. Then, when the first burst of enthusiasm was over, they 
mournfully turned to speak among themselves of the heavy losses 
they had sustained, and to inquire the Baines of the numerous 
comrades who had fallen in the way.” 

Sir James Outram and tlie General having thus led the way 
to the liesidency with the 78th Iliglilaiiders and the Sikhs, 

, . , the other portion of the for(‘e at the Fureed 

amSngVh^ Puiksli beguii to follow them. But the road 
wounded. found to be intersected by numerous 

trenches, which flic enemy had dug, and it was manifestly 
impossible to bring on the h(;avy artillery. Lieut. Moorsom, 
wlio was thoroughly acquainted with the localities, and wlio 
accompanied the remainder of the column, finding the pro- 
gress of one of the guns thus arrested, offered to point 
out another and a safer path. The troops and guns were, 
therefore, withdrawn, and conducted by him through a 
route, which enabled them to reacli the Eesidcncy during 
the night without loss. The rear-guard, consisting of the 
90th, under Colonel Campbell, had been left with two of the 
heavy guns at the Motee muhal, to aid the advance of the 
78th Iliglilaiiders, who had, apparently unknown to them, 
taken a di/ferent path, and joined the main body under the 
Generals. With this rear-guard Averc the spare ammunition 
waggons and the wounded. During the night of the 25th 
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Lieut. Joliiison, wliose brilliant charge in the action at tlie 
Alumbagh has already been mentioned, dismounted lialf his 
troop of Irregular Cavalry, and issuing from tlie Eesidency with 
the led horses, proceeded of his own accord in tlie direction 
of the Motce muhal, to bring in as many of the wounded 
as he might find. He discovered no trace of an enemy in 
any direction, and it is liighly probable tliat if advantage 
could have been taken of tliis circumstance, whicli, unhappily, 
was not known, the whole of tlie rear-guard, with the guns, 
the ammunition, and the wounded, might have reached the 
Eesidency before the morning in safety, and tlie unhappy 
loss which partially dimmed the trium])h of the day, would 
have been avoided. On the morning of the 2Gth, Mr. 
Bensley Thornhill, of the civil service, the husband of the 
General’s niece, volunteered to proceed and bring in his 
cousin, Lieut. lIavelo<5k, and the rest of the wounded. It 
was arranged that he should take the road contiguous to 
the river, Avhieh was wholly screened from the fire of the 
enemy, except in two places, riirsuing this route, he 
reached the Motee mnhal in safety, but in guiding his 
charge to the Eesidency, lost his Avay, and inadvertently 
entered a scpiare, where the convoy of litters was immedi- 
ately enveloped by the enemy’s fire. The escort, with a 
ftnv noble exceptions, sought their own sjflety, and rushed 
on through the street faster than the litters could keep up 
with them. The doolie bearers threw down theii’ burdens’ 
and lied, and the iiisiirgeiits dashed forward and slaughtered 
the wounded to the number of thirty or forty. Two oi* the 
leading doolies Avere, however, forced on through the fire, 
and reached the Eesidency. One of them contained Lieut. 
Havelock, and a Avounded soldier of the 78th Highlanders. 
They Avere saved from destruction by private Henry Ward, 
Avlio remained at the side of the doolie under an awful fii\^, 
and prevented the bearers from dropping their double load. 
For this act of intrepid gallantry the Victoria Cross has been 
aAvarded to him. The doolies Avhich had not entxM’ed the 
square Avhen the massacre commenced, immediately turned 
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back, regained the right path, and reached tlie Residency 
later in the day without loss. 

Tlie enemy appeared to liave been staggered by the bold 
and impetuous movements of the Generals on the 25th, 
and all opposition ceased at nightlall. But daylight dis- 
closed to the rebels tliat the rcar-guavd at the Motee 
mulial was separated from the Residency and unsupported. 

A lieavy fire was immediately opened on that position fioin 
tlie Kaiser-bagh and the neighbouring buildings which com- 
manded it, and the troops were exposed to imminent pciil. 
Reinforcements wore promptly sent from the Residency, 
under the command of Colonel, now Sir Robert, Napier, who 
reached the scene of danger without difficulty, under the 
skilful guidance of Lieut. Moorsom. Of tire heavy guns re- 
maining with the rear-guard, one had been left in the load 
in front of the jialace-gate, expostid to a fire i'rom the 
enemy’s riflemen, which nothing could survive. Brrriug the 
day, every gunner who approached it was shot down, and 
the attempt to rvithdraw it was abandoned till night. Under 
the able directions of Ca[)taiir Olpherts, ]irivatc Duffy, ot 
the 1st Madras Fusiliers, by an act of the most extraordinary 
valour, crept out after nightfall and succeeded in attaching 
a drag rope to the gun, by meairs of which it was extricated 
from its pcrilorG" position. He thus earned the distinction ot 
the Victoria Gnxss. During the night of the 20th the whole 
of the rear-guard, with the gams and the ammunition wag- 
gons, left the Motee muhal in silence, guided by Lieut. 
Moorsom, and reached the Rcvsideircy, uiiperceived by the 
enemy, two or three hours before sunrise on the 27th, 
without a single casualty. Its previous loss was computed 
at sixty killed and wounded. 

This was the only mischance which attended the General s 
progress from Allahabad to Lucknow, and it has conse- 
R™.,rk;onthi. quently attracted a degree of notice dispropor- 
otcunence. tioiicd to its iiitriiisic importance in a long series 
of military operations. Two of his movements on that day 
have been considered open to objection ; but this is purely 
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a military question, and must be decided by military autbori- 
ties. It would be presumptuous for a lay writer to usurp 
tlicir office, and his duty must be limited to a simple notice 
of tlic reasons which appear to have swayed the General’s 
mind, and whicli must, tlierefore, be fully taken into 
(consideration. It has been questioned whether it was 
Avise to bring on four heavy guns and the cavalry through 
the narrow streets of a popuhms and hostile city, at 
tlie risk of impeding the advanc.c of the force. But the 
General considered that any inconvenience which might be 
occasioned by the guns would be counterbalanced by their 
value ill the progress of tlie (Column tlirough a series of 
fortified palaces and buildings which jiossessed the strength 
of f()rtr(\sses. l^e always held a strmig (qiinion on the ques- 
tion of lunivy artillery, based on the manifest dilficultics 
which the want of it f\ad entaihed onNapiheon at Acre; on 
Wellington at Burgos; and on Lake at Bhurtpore. This 
vi(‘w was fortified by his own observation of the all but 
fatal result of having left the heavy guns at Candahar when 
the army inarclied to Ghuznee. He had, therefore, formed 
the fixed determination never to leave them behind him 
when there might pc^ssibly be (Kcccasion for their use. He 
Avas, moreover, imperfectly acquainted with the localities 
through which the force must pass, and Sir James Outram, 
Avdio, on the strength ch’ his superior IocrI knoAvledge, had 
at first dissuaded him from this step, did not finally 
apjiear to oppose it with much determination. Moreover, 
those who attribute the loss sustained by the force to the en- 
(uunbrance of these four guns, should not lose sight of the 
i’act, that, but for the aid of their powerful fire, the progress 
of the column might have been more than once completely 
checked during the day, or if siu^cess had been achieved by 
the bayonet alone, it would probably have been at a more 
serious sacrifice of life. With regard to the cavalry, it must 
be borne in mind that the object of this expedition was 
simply to withdraw the garrison to Cawnpore, and although 
the General was not able to accom])lish liis pur])ose of enter- 
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ing the Eesidericy from tlie north, through. the open country, 
he still considered that this would be found the most feasible 
mode of withdrawing from it. In that case the cavalry, 
raised to tlie strength of 200 by tlie addition of the Sikh 
horse in the Residency, would have been invaluable in 
making forays and obtaining supplies. 

In reference to the successful importunity of the General 
with Sir James Outram to push forward to the Residency on 
tlie evening of tlie 25th, it is to be remarked, that he had no 
doubt, from the hitters of CoIoIacI Inglis, that the garrison 
Avas reduced to the greatest straits. They Avere exposed to 
the most serious danger from the enemy’s mines, whicli 
miglit be sprung at any time. But their greatest peril arose 
from the anticipated desertion of the native troops, Avhose 
fidelity had liithei’to been maintained by the hope that the 
garrison Avould be placed beyond all ristc by the arrival of rein- 
forcements, l)ut who Avei’e likely to lose heart and desert Avheii 
they found those i-einforcements checked, and, for aught they 
knew, annihilated Avhen almost Avithin reach of them. Colonel 
Inglis had likewise stated that, in their en(eel)led state, they 
Avoiild not be able to resist any determined assault of the 
enemy. The General dreaded, therefore, lest the insurgents, 
finding the relieving column a‘|)parently brought to a stand still, 
should redouble tlieir exertions, and by one vigorous onslaught 
over])OAver the garrison, and thus defeat the object for Avhich 
such sacrifices had been made. He thought it Avould have 
been more advisable not to advance at all on that day, than, 
after advancing, to stop at the thrcvshold of the Residency. 
The reliel Sepoys, moi’covia’, a[)peared for the moment to be 
panic-struck by the rapidity of our movements ; and the 
General, taught by long experience the importance of follow- 
ing u[) such an impression, Avas anxious to take advantage of 
their terror, Avhich he knew might as rapidly subside through 
our inaction. In that case, they might be emboldened to re- 
occupy the intervening buildings in great force, and render 
the apjiroach to the Residency more perilous. These arc 
among the reasons Avliich ajipear to have influenced the 
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General in deciding on tliese measuree, and tliey will serve 
to assist professional judges in coming to a right conclusion 
l egarding them. The General’s apprehension respecting the 
explosion of the mines appears to have been verified by the 
disclosures subsequently made at the Ecsidency, which arc 
thus described by Sir James Outram : — “Still much oppo- 
sition liad to be encountered ere we attained tlie Eesidency 
— just in time, apparently ; for now that we have examined 
tlie outside of the defences, we find that two mines had been 
run far under the garrison’s chief Avorks — ready for loading 
— Avhicli if sprung, must liave placed the garrison at their 
mercy.” 

The loss of life on the 2Cth is greatly to be deplored, but 
the massacre of the Avounded cannot equitably be attributed 
to this movement, inasmuch as it would have been alto- 
g(‘ther avoided if Mi% Thornhill had not missed his Avay. 
dlie contest to Avhich the rear-guard was exposed Avas 
cjxceedingly severe, but it served to demonstrate the strength 
of opposition Avhich the Avhole force Avould have liad to 
encounter the next day, and to illustrate the peril Avhich 
might have attended its remaining all night cooped up 
l)etAveen Avails Avherc it could not act, and where its num- 
bers might only have served to render the effect of the 
fire opened on it at daybreak the more ^Icstructive. The 
(piestioii may therefore arise, Avliethcr the aggregate sacrifice 
of life Avould not have been greater if the movement to the 
Eesidency had not been accomplished on the evening of 
the 25th. 

A day or tAvo after the force liad entered the Eesidency 
tlie General sent the following despatch to the 
Commander-in-Chief 

“Residency, Lucknow, Sept. 30th, 1857. 

«Sir— Major-General Sir James Outram, having, with charncter- 
istic generosity of feeling, declared that the command of the force 
should remain in my hands, and tliat he would accompany it 
Civil Commissioner only, until a junction could be effected with the 
gnllant and enduring garrison of this place, 1 have to recpiest that 
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you will inform liis Excellency tlic Conimnnder-in-Cliief that tins 
purpose was effected on the evening of the 25tli inst. But before 
detailing the circumstances, I must refer to the antecedent events. 
I crossed the Sye on the 22nd instant, the bridge at Bunnee not 
having been broken. On the 23rd I found myself in presence of 
the enemy, who had taken a strong position, his left resting on the 
enclosiu'e of the Alurnbagh, and his centre and right drawn up 
behind a chain of hillocks. The head of my column at first suffered 
from the fire of his guns, as it was compelled to pass along the 
trunk road between morasses ; but as soon as my regiments could 
be deployed along his front, and his right enveloped by my left, 
victory declared for us, and we captured five guns. Sir James 
Outram, with his acensfomed gallantry, passed on in advance, close 
down to the canal. But as the enemy fed his artillery with guns 
from the city, it was not possible to maintain this,^or a less advanced 
position for a time taken up; but it became necessary to throw our 
right on the Alumbagh, and refuse our left, and even then we wore 
incessantly cannonaded throughout the 2‘#ih; and the enemy’s ca- 
valry, 1,500 strong, crept round through lofty cultivation, and made 
a sudden irruption upon the baggage massed in our rear. The 
soldiers of the 90th forming the baggage guard received them with 
great gallantry, but lost some brave ofluxa’s and men, shooting 
down, however, twenty-five of the troopers and ])utting the whole 
body to llight. J'hey were finally driven to a distance by two guns 
of Captain Olpherls’ battery. 

‘‘Tlie troops had been marching for three days under a peifect 
deluge of rain, irregularly fed, and badly housed in villages. It 
was thought necessary to pitch tents, and permit them to halt on 
the 24th. The assault on the city was deferred until the 25th. 
That morning our baggage and tents were deposited in the Alum- 
bagh under an escort, ami we advanced. The 1 st brigade, under 
Sir James Oiitram’s personal leading, drove the enemy from a 
succession of gardejis and walled enclosures, supported by the 2nd 
brigade, which I accompanied. Both brigades were established on 
the canal at the bridge of Charbagh. 

‘‘ I'h'om this point the direct road to the Residency was something 
less than two miles; but it was known to have been cut by trenches, 
and crossed by palisades at short intervals, the houses also being all 
loopholed. Progress in this direction was impossible ; so the united 
column pushed on, detouring along the narrow road which skirts 
the left bank of the canal. Its advance was not seriously inter- 
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riiptcil until it had come opposite the King’s palace, or the Kaiscr- 
ba^hr^iwhere 'two guns and a body of mercenary troops were in- 
jfeched. From this intrenchment a fire of grape and musketry 
^ was opened, under which nothing could live. The artillery and 
troops had to pass a bridge partially under its influence ; but were 
then shrouded by the buildings adjacent to the palace of Farced 
Buksh. Darkness was coming on, and Sir James Outram at first 
proposed to halt within the courts of the Mehal for the night; but 
I esteemed it to be of such importance to let the beleaguered gar- 
rison know that succour was at hand, that with his ultimate sanction 
T directed the main body of the 78th Highlanders and regiment of 
Ferozepore to advance. This column rushed on with a desperate 
gallantry, led by Sir James Outram and myself, and Lieiits. 
Hudson and Kargood, of my staff, through streets of flat-roofed 
loopholed houses, from which a perpetual fire was kept up, and, 
overcoming every obstacle, established itself within the enclosure 
of the Kesidency. The joy of the garrison may be more easily con- 
ceiviHl tlian described; hlft it was not until the next evening that 
the whole of my troops, guns, tumbrils, and sick and wounded, 
continually exposed to the attacks of the enemy, could be brought 
step by step Avithin this enceinte and the adjacent palace of the 
Fiireed Buksh. To form an ade(piate idea of the obstacles over- 
come, reference must be made to the events that arc known to have 
occurred at Buenos Ayres and Saragossa. Guv advance was through 
streets of liouses such as I have described, and thus each formed a 
se])ai'atc fortress. I am filled with surprise at the success of the 
o])eratiou, which demanded the efforts of 10,000*good troops. The 
advantage gained has cost \is dear. The killed, wounded, and 
missing, the latter being wounded soldiers, who 1 much fear — some 
or all — have fiillen into the hands of a merciless foe, amounted, up 
to the evening of the 26th, to 535 officers and men. Brigadier- 
General Neill, commanding 1st brigade; Major Cooper, Brigadier, 
commanding Artillery; JJeut.-Colonel Bazely, a volunteer with 
the force— are killed. Colonel Campbell, commanding 90th Light 
Infantry; Lieut.-Colonel Tytlcr, my Deputy- Assistant Quarter- 
master General; and Lieut. Havelock, my Deputy-assistant 
Adjutant-Cxeneral, are severely, but not dangerously wounded. 
Sir James Outram received a flesh wound in the arm in the early 
part of the action near Charbagh, but nothing could subdue his 
"Spirit; and though faint from loss of blood, he continued to the end 
of the action to sit on his horse, which he only dismounted at the 
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gate of the Itesideiicy. As he has now assumed the command, I 
leave to him the narrative of all events subsequent to the 26th. 

“I have, etc. 

‘‘H. Havelock, 

“ Brigadier-General, Commanding Oude Field Force.” 

Hisu-ttoi (otiio A few days after, the General sent the following 
same subject. letter to the writer, on these operations : — 

Sir James Outram brought me up my reinforcements on the 
I4th and 15th of September. I threw a noble bridge of boats 
across the Ganges, and readied the farther bank with 2,500 men, 
and eighteen guns, the troops in tlie higliest order. Sir James 
announced that he would, after my former successes, leave to me 
tlie renown of relieving laicknow; that he wopld accompany my 
force only as Chief Commissioner and as a volunteer. 1 beat the 
enemy on tlie 21st at Mungulwar, and again at the Alumbagh on 
the 23rd. The last is within four miles <ff the capital of Oude. . . . 
I had brought up canal boats from Cawnpore, intending to bridge 
the Gooiutee, and coming round by its left bank to the north-west 
of the city, to have seized the iron and stone bridges, thus placing 
myself on the enemy’s communications. I should have hoped 
from this plan great results. But it was doomed never to be tried. 
On the 25th we went to work in quite a different way. Sir James 
determined to move down straight to the Charbagh bridge across 
the canal, and thence turning to the right, to half circle round the 
city, and establish himself in the Fureed Buksh, a palace adjacent to 
the Kesidciicy, The Charbagh and its bridge was carried after a 
fierce struggle. Outram told me that Harry’s conduct in leading 
the men across the canal was as gallant as anything at the bridge 
of Lodi, and, on his recommendation, the Victoria Cross has been 
awarded to him. 

“ We got on without much difficulty until opposite the Kaiser- 
bagh, the palace of the late king. There a fire was opened on 
us of grape and musketry, from an entrenchment, under which 
nothing could live. Fortunately, we were protected first by an 
embankment, and then by some lofty walls. But many men and 
officers fell, and among them General Neill. Just at this moment 
intelligence was brought me that the Assistant Adjutant-General 
(Harry) was wounded in the arm. The horse I rode was hit in 
two places, and I was compelled to mount another. Night was 
coming on, and Sir James was desirous of halting, and passing the 
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dark hours in the palace of FureeJ Buksh. But I so lu'gcutly 
represented the importance of achieving at once a cominiinication 
with the beleaguered garrison, and restoring their confidence, 
that I prevailed. The Highlanders and regiment of Ferozeporc 
Sikhs were called to the front. Oiitram and I and three of tlie 
staff rode at their head, and on we dashed through streets of 
loopholed houses, from the flat roofs of which a perpetual fire was 
poured. But our troops were not to he denied. We soon found 
ourselves at the great gate of the Residency, and entered it in 
the dusk in triumph. ... I have only space to say that Mr. Martin 
Gubbins has been to me and to my staff the kindest of men. 
Colonel Tytlcr and Harry, both wounded, have been cared for in his 
liouse like his children. I dine with liim once a week, and he 
sends mo excellent sherry, witliout which the doctors tell me I 
should not pull through. I came in with one suit of clothes, 
wliich I have hardly put off for six weeks.” 

Oh tlie inorning of^lic 2Gth Soptember Sir James as- 
sumed tlie command of the force. The functions wliicli 
the General had exercised for twelve weeks ceased, s.r James 
and he fell back into a subordinate position. He smSIhSlom- 
liad accomnlislied the object originally intrusted ro?ce. %)ilera- 

1 • Till T i ^ 1 Cons at the 

to Jinn. He had relieved the garrison from tJie 
])ressure under wliich it liad so long suffered, and the immiiieiit 
danger to which it had been daily and hourly exposed. His 
responsibility now terminated, and tlie histofy of subsequent 
operations must be viewed as unconnected with his control. 
On the 2Gth the force at the Residency was reorganised. 
The troops were formed into two divisions, the one, com- 
manded by Colonel Inglis, consisted of H.M, 32nd, the 
Madras Fusiliei’s, the 78th Higlilandors, and the Volunteer 
Cavalry. The other division Avas given to Havelock, and 
comprised the regiments which had come up with Sir James 
Outram. To Colonel Inglis was assigned the charge of the 
old Residency, while Havelock’s circle embraced the edifices, 
palaces, and gardens to the east of it, through Avhich the 
relieving army had forced its way. From these buildings 
he was directed to expel tlie enemy, and the operation 
Avas completed in two or three days. In those gorgeous 
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palaces the iiieu, who liad so recently been exposed to 
the severest hardshi|)6, now revelled in the enjoyment of 
luxuries, and one of the most poetical episodes of this ex- 
pedition is the picture which has been drawn of the rough 
soldier reclining for a time on silken couches, and eating his 
reduced and miserable pittance of food out of dishes of the 
most costly and magnificent china. By the occupation of 
these buildings, the enemy were thrown back a thousand 
yards, and the Bailey guard gate, which had ])reviously 
formed the extreme ])Ost of the Eesidency to the eastward, 
Avas now in the centre. Greater accommodation was thus 
obtained for the augmented number of troops. But this 
extension of the circuit of defence Avas not Avithout tlie serious 
disadvantage of recpiiring a large force to guard it. The 
position Avhich Havelock was ap])ointed to hold consisted 
of ‘‘a line of gardens, courts, and cKvclling-hoiiscjs, Avdthoiit 
fortified enceinte^ without flanking defences, and closely con- 
nected Avith the buildings of the city .... and it Avas ex- 
posed to a close and constant musketiy fire from loojiholed 
Avails and AvindoAvs, often Avithin thirty yards, from every lofty 
building Avithin lille range, imd from afrerpient and desultory 
fire of round shot and grape from guns posted at A^arioiis 
distances, from seventy to five hundred yards.” All the 
buildings lying between the Eesidency and the river were 
also occupied. 

It Avas the original intention of the Government of India 
and of Sir James Oiitram to AvithdraAv the garrison and tlic 
sick and the Avounded forthwith to Cawnpore. 
g;;Vup J>e"vith- With this view the jirovisions, the baggage, and 
usonfan’.^mSilm tlic bullv of tile aimnuiiitioii of the relieving 
in Lucknow. the Alumbagh, and the 

troops (^anie on with nothing but the clothes on their backs 
and only three days’ food. But the obstacles to the retire- 
ment of the garrison appeared constantly to multijily. Since 
the force had crossed the Ganges on the 19th it had been 
diminished by the loss of 535 killed, Avounded, and missing, 
— more than one-fifth of its entire strength. The number 
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of women and children at tlie Eesidency amounted to 
700, that of the sick and wounded exceeded 500 ; without 
carriage they could not be removed, and every effort to 
obtain it by negotiation from the city or the country was 
found to be unavailing. So completely had the garrison 
become isolated, that all communication Avith tlie city had 
ceased. On the 2iid of October Sir James Avas constrained 
to Avrite, that liis liopes of a i‘c-action in the city had been 
disappointed. The insurgent Sepoys had inspired such terror 
among all classes, and maintained so strict a Avatch beyond 
our pickets, that lie had not becai able to communicate with 
a single inliabitant of LucknoAV since liis arrival.” On the 
other hand, tlie fears Avhicli had been raised regarding the 
exhaustion of tlie provisions in the Eesidency Avere found to 
be [ireinature. Havelock had pressed forward in breathless 
haste, ex])ecting to fntl the garrison scarcely less in peril 
from fainiue than from the Aveapons and mines of the 
enemy. 13ut the head of the commissariat had been disabled 
by severe Avouuds early in the siege, and the dying injunction 
of Sir Henry LaAvrence, ^‘Take daily average of expendi- 
ture after the inventory of all supplies and food has been 
made,” had consectuently fallen into abeyance. Hence the 
pressing calls of Colonel Inglis for early relief AAxre founded 
on the belief of imminent starvation ; but oti a more careful 
examination it Avas disco\mred that this alarm Avas entirely 
groundle,‘'S. The grain in store sufficed not only to feed 
the old garrison, increased by 2,000 neAV comers, for fifty- 
three days, but it is related that when Sir Colin Campbell 
AvitlidreAV from the Eesidency, he carried aAAmy a remnant 
of 100,000 lbs. of corn. It was found, moreover, that the 
additional gun bullocks Avhich accompanied the reinforce- 
ments Vould furnish a good supply of meat rations. Taking 
all these circumstances into consideration. Sir James came to 
the determination, apparently on the sixth day after his 
arrival, to remain at the Eesidency and await further rein- 
forcements. 

The position of the small detachment left at the Alum- 
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bagh created no small anxiety, and it was determined 
to make an eflbrt to establish a commimica- 

Attempts toesta- 

SorfwiTiho' tion with it. Sir James selected the Cawn- 
Aiutnbagh. YOfid, wliicli rail through the heart of 

the city, from the Eesidcncy to the Charbagh bridge, for his 
operations. The troops were obliged to work from house 
to house with the crowbar and pickaxe, and to contest 
every inch of the ground. But on the Gtli of October it 
was found tliat a large mosque, strongly occupied by the 
enemy, required more extensive operations for its capture 
tlian were deemed expedient; and after tliree days of ener- 
getic exertion, which entailed considerable loss of life, it 
was deemed advisable to abandon- the design. The prin- 
cipal liouses on the Cawnpore road, Iroin which the gar- 
rison had been annoyed by musketry, were blown up, and 
the troops were gradually withdrawn to the circle, beyond 
Avhich no subsequent eflbrt was made to dislodge the enemy 
till the approach of Sir Colin Canqibell. The great loss of 
life in the desultory, operations between the 2()th of Septem- 
ber and the Gtlr of October, at several i)oints of an extended 
circuit, and the reduction of the enbclive force l)y the num- 
bers required to guard the neiv and extensive positions, left 
a remnant inadequate to the task of ivithdrawing the gar- 
rison, and froniHhis time all attempts to break up the 
blockade were abandoned. The plan entertained from the 
first liour of entry, and frequently recommended by Have- 
lock, for restoring our communications with the open 
country, and recovering our ascendency in the field, will not 
here be considered undeserving of notice. He Avas anxious 
that the Avhole Aveiglit of the available force should be 
throAvn towards the iron bi'idge to the north-west, Our 
outposts had been advanced to Avithin -‘>00 yards of it, and 
the artillery of the Ecsidency conqfietely commanded the 
passage to it. The strength of the enemy in that direction 
Avas insignificant, and the opposition Avas not likely to be 
serious. The acquisition of the iron bridge would at once 
have given us access to the open country to the north of 
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tlie city, where the cavalry might freely forage and collect 
supphes ; and, witli the Badshah-bagli as a base, arrange- 
ments might gradually have been matured, even for the with- 
drawal of the whole garrison. Once in tlie open field with 
more than 2,000 British bayonets, and 200 cavalry, and an 
irresistible artillery, the force would have been master of its 
own movements. The plan might or might not have been 
feasible, and there doubtless appeared impediments to its 
execution, but a record of it could not be omitted in a 
memorial of the fife and military opinions of Havelock. 

\n writing of their ])osition after the 6th of October, 
Havelock stated that “they were as closely blockaded as 
Marshal Lannes’s troops would have been if any 
l)ortion of them tiad forced their way into Sarra- odheSesil® 

, ilciicy. 

gossa, and been there shut in by the Spaniards.” 

During this period, thc^neiny made no attempts to advance 
their batUules, a,nd the garrison obtained considerable relief 
lro]n their attacks. The old post in the Eesidency, placed 
under Colonel Inglis, was kept on the alert by the musketry 
fire of the enemy on exi)ose(l points, and a distant cannon- 
ade. But their chief attention was directed to the new 
l^osition which had been intrusted to Havelock, where the 
close contact of buildings still occupied by them afforded 
opportunities of constructing mines, and fmposed on our 
ollicers the incessant duty of undermining them. “ I am 
aware,” says Sir James Outram in his despatch, “ of no 
])arallel to our series of mines in modern warfare. Twenty- 
one shafts, aggregating 200 feet in depth, and 3,921 feet of 
gillery have been executed. J1ie enemy advanced twenty 
mines against the palaces and outposts ; of these they ex- 
ploded three, which caused us loss of life, and two which 
did us ho injury ; seven have been blo^vn in ; and out of 
siiven others the enemy have been driven, and their galleries 
taken possession of by our miners ; results of which tlie en- 
gineer department” — under the able direction of Colonel 
^^hipier and Chptain Crommelin — “ may well b(‘ j)roud. Tlie 
reports and plans forwarded by Sir Heniy Havelock will 
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explain these operations.” At length the ‘powder of the 
garrison began to run short, and, with the view of economis- 
ing it, and, at the same time, of detecting and counter- 
acting the efforts of the enemy, a gallery was constructed 
around the most exposed portion of Havelock’s position, 
under the shelter of which the engineer officers could watch 
the progress of the enemy’s operations and take measures to 
frustrate them. In these occupations passed the period of 
six weeks till the approach of Sir Colin Campbell. Have- 
lock visited his posts every morning on foot, a circuit of 
about two miles, and tlien proceeded to the residence of Sir 
James to make his report. Placed now in an inferior 
])osition by the supreme authority in the State, he endea- 
voured to do his duty as earnestly and as conscientiously as 
wlien the chief command was in lus hands. No murmur of 
repining at the decision of his supeHors ever escai)ed him. 
That spirit of cheerful subordination, which it had beem his 
study to manifest throughout his military career, was never 
more strongly exhibited than when his devotion and obedi- 
ence were so severely tested in this closing passage of his 
life. The influence of this example on those who served 
under him cannot be more eloquently described than in the 
letter of one of the officers who had daily opportunities of 
observing it : Lucknow ought not to lessen your opinion 
of us, ‘ so noble, so enduring, so devoted, and so brave,’ for 
all these were more fully exhibited there, and without a 
gloomy face or a grumble too, even Avhen afliiirs seemed 
gloomiest, and the poor fellows were smoking the bark and 
leaves of trees, drinking only water, and giving six shillings 
for two })ounds of flour. In fact, they starved on three- 
quarter rations of meat and flour alone ; Avorked like men 
working for their own and others’ lives ; were not a night 
off duty ; ])erished with cold in their scanty summer cloth- 
ing ; and did all, and suflered all, with a cheerful face, in- 
spirited by the General whom that two months killed.” 
The comparative leisure which the General now enjoyed he 
devoted to reading, and nwre especially to Macaulay’s History 
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of England, which he borrowed from Mr. Gubbins’s library, 
and studied witli intense pleasure. 

The opportunities of communicating with our own pro- 
vinces during the blockade were scanty, and 
Havelock’s correspondence with his family was HaveiocMotii 

A 'J November. 

necessarily irregular. On the 10th of November 
he ,des])atched a letter to Mrs. Havelock, which did not, 
liowever, reach her till after the intelligence of his deatli. 

^^You will wonder at not receiving a letter by the last two 
mails. It will be best to begin at the beginning of the story. 
Sir James Outram brought up rny reinforcements on the 14th and 
15 th of September. I threw a noble bridge of boats across the 
Ganges, and reach^ the further bank with 2,500 men. Sir James 
announced that I should have the honour of relieving Lucknow, 
and that he would accompany my force only as Civil Commissioner 
and as a volunteer. I bdht the enemy on the 21st at Mungulwar, 
and again at Alumbagh on the 23rd. . . . We pemetrated through a 
long suburb, and passed, under tlie cover of buildings, a fire from 
the Kaiser-bagh, or kings pala(;e, under which nothing could have 
lived. About this time an orderly brought up intelligence that 
Harry was severely wounded. Night was coining on, and Sir 
James wished to put the troops into a palace, and rest them; but 
I strongly represented the necessity of reinforcing the garrison, 
Ic^st it should be attacked and surprised in the darkness. So the 
7Hth Highlanders and the Sikh regiment of*P'erozepore were 
called to the front. Sir James and I and two of the staff put 
ourselves at their head, and on we charged through streets of 
loopholed houses, fired at perpetually, and over trenches cut in 
till! road, until we reached in triumph the beleaguered Residency. 
J’lien came three cheers from the troops, and the famished garrison 
found mock turtle soup and champagne to regale me with as 
their deliverer. But the rest of my force and the guns could not 
he brought in until the evening of the 26th, and by that time I 
had lost 535 killed, wounded, and missing. Since that night we 
have been more closely blockaded than in Jellalabad. We eat a 
reduced ration of artillery bullock-beef, chupatties, and rice, but 
tea, coffee, sugar, soap, and candles are unknown luxuries. . . . The 
noble conduct of Mr. Gubbins I must next record. My head- 
Huarters were established in the house of the late Mr. Omraaney, 
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who was killed during the siege. Grubbins sent to invite me and 
all my staff to come and live in his better house. To this I 
would not consent, but recommended to his care my two wounded 
oflScers, Colonel Tytler and Harry, and he has cared for them as if 
they were liis children. I dine with him once a week, and he 
keeps me supplied with excellent sherry, without which it would 
have gone ill with me, for I find it not so easy to starve at sixty- 
tlirce as at forty-seven. The enemy fire at us perpetually with 
guns, mortars, and musketry, biit our casualties are not very 
numerous. I should have told you that Bensley Thornhill volun- 
teered to go out and bring Harry in. Alas ! he received one bad 
wound over the eye, which injured the skull, while another ball 
broke in pieces his right arm. It was amputated. Ho lingered 
many days, and then died in the hospital, leaving Maiy a young 
widow. Their only infant had died some time Ivdbre. We are now 
daily expecting Sir Colin Campbell. ... 1 visit the whole of my 

])osts in the palaces and gardens with my staff on foot daily; but 
my doctor has advised me to take someihing strengthening uiitd 
we can get upon good diet again.” 

At lengtli, after many weeks of anxious expectation, tlui 
long-euduring garrison wore gladdcaicd by the approach 

A lane of Sir Commaudei-iu-Cliief. He arrived in 

coim Campbell’s tlio iieigliboui jiood of the Aliimbagh, with a 
thoroughly-equipped force of 5,000 men, on the 
1 0th of November. Mr. Cavauagli, an officer in the civil scirvicc 
of Government, volunteered to proceed from the Eesideiuy 
to liis cam]), with plans of the city and suggestions from f^iv 
James Outram regarding tlie I'oute whicdi lie should ado])t in 
entering it. Tlie number of tlie enemy’s jiosts and pickets 
which Mr. Cavauagli was required to pass rendered the en- 
terprise one of very great hazard, but, having disguisc'd 
himself as a native, he succeeded, after a scries of perilous 
and romantic, adventures, in reaching the Alumbagh, and it 
was with no small delight tluit the garrison at leiigtli saw 
tlie signal lioisted at tlie palace which aimounccd his arrival 
there. A semaphoric communication Avas soon after esta- 
blished between the Alumbagh and the Eesideiicy, by means 
of Avhich Sir Colin was enabled on the 12th to announce his 
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iiiteiitioii to advance to the Eesidency by the Dil-kooslia, at 
seven in the morning of the 14th. 

Sir James Outram had determined, on hearing of the 
approach of the Commander-in-Chief, to co-operate with liis 
force, by taking possession of the Hin’een kliana, 
or JJeer house, and the steain-eimine house, then co.Jpcrate with 
()ccu})ied by the insurgents, Avliich intervened be- 
tween our extreme post and the Motee muhal. With tliis view 
Havelock was directed to establish a battery in liis most 
advanced position, in a garden which was screened from 
die observation of the enemy on two sides by a liigh wall. 
A mine had been constructed under it, which it was in- 
tended to ex[)lode wlien the time arrived for unmasking the 
])osition. Sir Cohn commenced his marcli towards tlie Resi- 
dency on tlie 14tli, and in the course of the day took 
possession of tlie Dil-lcoosha, and the Martiniere, whicli 
adjoined it, but not witliout a severe struggle. On tlie 
Ihtli he remained stationary, but was again in progress 
on the IGth, and encountered the most determined resist- 
ance from the insurgents, who were resolved to dispute 
every inch of tlie ground. On approacliing the Secunder- 
bagh, it was discovered to be filled with rebel Sejioys, 
Avho, finding themselves hemmed in, fought with greater 
desperation than they had hitherto displayed, but were at 
length overpowered. The small enclosure was clioked up 
Avith two thousand bodies ; and thus were the atrocious 
inassaci’es at Cawnpore considered to be avenged. After 
die capture of the Secunder-bagh, Sir Colin advanced 
to the Shah-nujeef, which was also strongly fortified and 
obstinately defended. That edifice was within a few hun- 
died yards of the garden in which Havelock’s supporting 
battery had been established. Orders were immediately 
.i^iven to explode the mines, but the effect was only partial. 
They had been charged on the 13th, in the expectation that 
^^ir Colin would arrive at the Eesidency on the following 
day. During the three intervening days, in which the bags 
I’cmained underground, tlie powder became damp, and only 

F r 2 
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two brCcaches were made by the explosion, which left a long 
strip of the wall still standing. It was necessary to bring 
the guns to bear on it, but, owing to their proximity, the 
balls passed through without shaking it, and it was not till 
after a long cannonade with reduced charges, that it crum- 
bled away and left a clear field for the operation of the 
artilleiy, which now began to batter the Ilureen khana and 
the steam-engine house. At tlie same time, a mine which 
had been run under the former exploded with effect. 
Columns had been formed to assaidt these buildings, after 
the heavy guns had rendered the breaches practicable. At 
half-past three the bugle called for the advance, and was 
answered by a loud cheer from tlic men, who, after many 
wec'ks of confinement, were eager for action. A heavy fire of 
musketry was now opened from the Kaiser-bagh, on the right, 
but the troops rushed forward and (beared tlie steam-engine 
house of the enemy. The Deer house and the adjacent 
buildings were next assaulted, and were speedily in our 
possession. Night was now coming on, and the detachments 
were left to occupy the buildings, after Havelock had made 
suitable arrangements to protect tl\em from any nocturnal 
attempt of the enemy. Sir Colin’s force bivouacked for tlie 
night in the neighbourhood of the mess-house; and this 
building and the Motee muhal alone now intervened be- 
tween the two forces. 

On his return to the Eesidency Havelock wrote the fol- 
lowing despatch, detailing the operations of the day. It is 
interesting as being the last he ever penned. 

“Lucknow, November IGth, 1857. 

Sir, — I beg to report, for the information of Major-General 
Sir James Outram, G.O.B., the complete success of the operations 
in which the troops of my division were employed 

Havelock’s des- ii. ^ 

patch on his Under his own eye this evening, in capturing a suc- 
cession of houses in advance of the palace of Fureed 

Buksh. 

“ I have given in the margin the details of the detachments 
employed. 
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“The nature .of the enterprise may be shortly described as 

follows : — 

“ The progress of the relieving force under his Excellency the 
Coinmander-in-Chief was anxiously watched, and it was deter- 
mined that as soon as he should reach the Secunder-bagh, about 
three miles from the Eesidency, the outer wall of the advanced 
gcarden of the palace, in which the enemy had before made several 
breaches, should be blown in by mines previously prepared ; that 
two powerful batteries erected in the enclosure should then open 
on the insurgents’ defences in front ; and, after the desired effect 
had been produced, that the troops should storm two buildings 
known by the name of the Hureen khana, or Deer house, and 
the steam-engine house. Under these also mines had been driven. 

“ It was ascertained about 1 1 A.M., that Sir Colin Campbell 
was operating agaijpist the Secunder-bagh. The explosion of the 
mines in the garden was therefore ordered. Their action was, 
however, comparatively feeble, so the batteries had the double 
task of completing the dr^olition of the wall, and prostrating and 
breaching the works and buildings beyond it. Brigadier Eyre 
commanded in the left battery, Captain Olpherts in the riglit. 
Captain Maude shelled them from six mortars in a more retired 
(fuadrangle of the palace. The troops were formed in the S(piare 
of the Chuttur munzil, and brought up in succession through the 
approaches. At a quarter-past three two of the mines at the 
lJurcen khana exploded with good effect. At half-past three the 
advance sounded. It is impossible to describe the enthusiasm 
with which this signal was received by the tr(fops. Pent up in 
inaction for upwards of six weeks, and subjected to constant attacks, 
they felt that the hour of retribution and glorious exertion had 
1 eturned. 

“ Their cheers echoed through the courts of the palace, responsive 
to the bugle sound, and on they rushed to assured victory. Tlie 
enemy could nowhere withstand them. In a few minutes the 
whole of the buildings were in our possession, and have since been 
armed with cannon, and steadily held against all attacks. It will 
be seen by the enclosed return, that the loss has been small. 

“ I received throughout the operations the most effective aid 
from my staff : Lieut. Hudson, Acting Deputy- Assistant Ad- 
jutant- Greneral ; Lieut. Moorsom, 52nd Light Infantry, Actirig 
Deputy-Assistant Quartermaster-Cxeneral ; Lieut. Ilargood, Dt 
Madras PMsiliers, my aid-de-camp, and Lieut. C. W. Havelock, 
12 th Irregular Cavalry, my Orderly Officer. 

F F 3 
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‘‘ The officers of artillery, Rrigaclier Eyre, and Captains Olplierts 
and Maude, have earned my best thanks. 

‘‘I must commend all the officers in charge of detachments; 
but most prominently Colonel Purnell, 90th Light Infantry, 
whose conduct throughout the affair evinced the most distinguished 
gallantry, united to imperturbable coolness and the soundest 
judgment; as well as Lieuts. Pussell, Hutchinson, and Limond, 
of the Engineers, and Captain Oakes (attached), who showed the 
way to the several points of attack. 

I have the honour to be, 

'SSir, 

“ Your most obedient Servant, 

“ H. Havelock, 

“Major-General, Commanclmg Oude Field Force.” 


The Commander-in-Chi(ifs force was in motion on the 
morning of the 17th. Tlie mess-hSuse had been occupied 
Operations of the tlic prcvious du.j by the enemy’s matchlock 

17 th Novemocr. coiistraiiied by the shells thrown 

by Sir Colin’s guns to abandon it. But it was believed to 
have been reoccupied by the insurgents during the night, 
and a heavy cannonade was accordingly o])ened upon it on 
tlio 17tli from Sir Colin’s batteries, and from tlie Hesidi'iicy, 
as well as from Captain Peel’s 24-])onnders. The balls and 
the shells fell ofi the devoted house with little intermission 
for six hours. At length the advance of Sir Colin’s troo])s 
approached it, and leaping over the surrounding wall, 
rushed in at the door, and planted the British ensign on 
the roof. A heavy fire was still ke])t up by the enemy 
from the Tara-kotee, or observatory, in the vicinity of the 
mess-house, but they were speedily expelled from it. It 
only remained to clear the Motee muhal, which was found 
to be ()ccuj)ied by not more than a ImndnKl of the rebels, 
wlio were soon overpowered, and obliged to malce for tlie 
river, wliich some of tliem succeeded in crossing, but 
several Averc sliot down by oiir riflemen as they endeavoured 
to wade througli the stream. The enemy, however, con- 
timied to maintain a lu'avy fire from the Kaiser-bagh, 
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at tlie distance of about 450 yards, wliicli intervened be- 
tween the Motee mulial and tlie Eesidency. Lieut. Moorsoin, 
one of the ablest and most enterprising of tlie men whose 
military talents were developed by the mutiny, but whose 
bright career was soon after cut short by death, was the 
first to open a communication between the Eesidency and 
the relieving force. He crept cautiously along the road, 
which was swept by tlie guns of the Kaiser-bagh, and, 
after having reached Sir Colin’s post, returned with two 
officers. 

Immediately after, the tAVO generals, Avith their respective 
staff, Avent forth on foot to greet the Commander-in-Chief, 
and passing nnluirt through the first fire from MeetmKoftiie 
tlie Kaisin’-baglf, reached the Motee muhal in 
safety. There llavcdock found some of the soldiers of his old 
r(‘giment, the 53rd liiDot, Avho, iiiimediately on seeing him, 
I'aised an enthusiastic cbeiT, and he addressed them “ in 
that (‘oneise and soul-stirring language for whiidi he was so 
AV(dl known to the soldiers.” In jiassing on through the 
])assages and courts of the Motive muhal, Havelock liad the 
most narroAV escajie of his life from tlie (siemy. A shell 
fell near him, and bounding against a Avail, burst at his feet. 
He Acas prostrated by th(‘ commssion, but hap[)ily sustained 
no otlier injury. The jiarty noAV rushe^ on one by one 
from the Motee* muhal to the Commander-in-Chief’s post in 
the mess-house, across an oiieu road of about tAventy yards, 
Avhicli Avas com])letely sAvejit by the fire of the Kaiser-bagh. 
Tlie generals passed over unhurt, but Colonel Napier aiul 
laeut. SitAvell Avere both Avounded. Tlie meeting betAveen 
Sir Colin Campbedl and Sir James Outrani and Havelocic 
Avas most cordial ; but Avhile Havelock Avas congratulating 
Sir Colin on his success, his aid-de-camp, Lieut. Hargood, Avho 
had followed him, came up and informed him tliat his son had 
just been struck doAvn as he was crossing the dangerous 
jiiissage. Though his fiither’s heart must have been beating 
with anxiety to know the nature of the Avound, he continued 
to converse with Sir Colin with singular self-command as 
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though nothing had Jiappened. TIiq gallant and attached 
Ilargood*, eager to relieve the distress which he knew the 
father must feci, dashed across the exposed road to ascer- 
tain the nature of tlie wound, and recrossed it to give him 
the welcome intelligence that tlie wound was not dangerous. 

TJie final relief of the beleaguered garrison was now 
accomplislied. The casualties in Sir Colin’s force during 
these operations W('re equal in number to the loss wliich 
Havelock had sustained in tlie two actions at Mungulwar 
and the Alumbagh, and in fighting his way to the Eesidency ; 
but there was no power in the insurgcait province and in the 
capital of Oude able to cojie with the C,00() 
liell determines British bayonets and the powerful artilhay now 
assembled in Lucknow. Tlie ^vaiser-bagh was 
still lield by tlie enemy, but it was cannonaded for three 
days by reel’s battery from the jiositicn of the Commander- 
in-Chief, and by Eyre’s battery on the side of the Eesidency. 
Three effec.tual breacdies Avere made, and it was the opinion 
of some of the officers of the garrison that it might at this 
time have been carried Avith ease. Lucknow Avould thc'ii 
have been at our feet. It is knoAvii that a Sikh spy brought 
intelligence to the Eesidency that the enemy had jiacked iq) 


* It would be unjust to pass over the reciprocal attaclinioiit wbich <^’cw up 
between the ( Jeneral and his aid-de-cnnip, William Harwood. lie was a lieu- 
tenant in the Madras Fiisiliors, formed by nature for a brilliant career, which was 
unhappily cut short by (haith, after loiif^ privations and exposure. Tliis ofticer’s 
many noble qualities, his ardent coiirafre, his constant readiness witli pen or in 
the saddle, his untirino^ zeal, combined with hjs uns('llisli and amiable disposi- 
tion, had gained the (leneral’s admiration and <^steem. To such a height 
grew this reciprocal regard, that the yoimg aid-de-camp stamicd to liave 
no object in life so dear to him as the approbation of liis chief, whose wishes 
he always endeavoured to anticipate, and whose words he hung on with the 
ulFectionate solicitude of a son. When Lieut. Havelock, as stated above, was 
struck down between the IMotee miilial and the im^ss-house, at the meet- 
ing of the generals, young llargood, without the knowledge of the General, 
twice risked his life, by crossing and rccrossing the stream of fire that poured 
from the Kaiser-bagh on that passage, to relieve the father’s anxiety, by bring- 
ing him tidings of the nature of his son’s wound. To others unbending, and 
sometimes stern, to him the General wjis always unreserved, tlu^ pledge of a confi- 
dence, which if seldom given, knew no limit when it was found to be worthily 
bestowed. 
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whatever they deemed valuable, and were prepared to 
evacuate it on the first assault. This fact, however, was not 
generally known, or was not credited. Sir James Outrani 
and Havelock were anxious tliat an attack sliould be made 
on the palace, which tliey felt would be successful, and that 
Ave should then continue to liold the town, for whicli they 
considered tliat two battalions of 600 men would be 
sufficient. They both waited on Sir Colin to represent 
their views, but he was of opinion that “four strong 
brigades would be required, unless it was wished that the 
garrison should be again besieged.” He considered that 
“a strong movable division outside the town, with fnffil 
and heavy artillery, in a good military position, was the 
real manner of holding the city of Lucknow in check.” In 
addition to tlu'se general reasons, he Avas swayed more par- 
ticularly by “ the fact, that his force Avas defi(‘ieni in infantry, 
and was in Avant of sufficient field and musket ammunition 
ibr ])rolonged operations.” He had started Avith three hun- 
dred rounds for his heavy guns, and he had noAV only eighty 
I'ounds left. This objection he considered unanswerable. 
Another, and perhaps the strongest reason for his imme- 
diate retirement, Avas furnished by the perilous jiosition of 
tlu! garrison left at CaAvnpore, which Avas noAV menaced by 
the Avholc of the GAvalior Contingent. Tliis difierence of 
o})inion betAveen Sir James Outrani and Sir Colin Avas 
I’cferred by teh'grapli to the Governor-General. Lord 
Canning immediately replied, that “ the one step to 
be avoided Avas the total Avithdrawal of the British foi'ce 
from Oude, and that Sir Colin’s ]H’oposal to leave a strong 
movable division, Avith heavy artillery, outside the city, and 
so to hold the city in check, would answer every purjiose of 
policy.” 

Preparations were, consequently, made for the imnuHliate 
removal of the Avomen and cJiildi*en, the sick and the 
wounded, from the Eesidciicy, in which they had withdr,Mv;,i of 
been besieged for four months. This movement 
was not unattended with risk, as the convoy would be 
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roqulrcd to cross tlic line commanded by tlie gims of the 
Iuiiser-bagli,w]hle at the same time it would be exposed to a 
sliarp fire from tlie eiiemy\s batteries across the river. But 
by a masterly arrangement, which reflects the higliest credit 
on Sir Colin’s strategy, the whole body was conveyed in 
vsafety tlirough these dangers to Sir Colin’s encampment, 
where tliey received the most cordial welcome from the 
gallant old chief and his staff. 

The determination of the Commander-in-Chief to with- 
draw his main body from Lucknow — heaving Sir Janu's 
On tram with a powerful force at the Alumbagh — proved 
to be most ojiportunc. On his arrival at Bunnee, on th(*, 
ev(‘ning of the 27th, the distant sound of heavy guns was 
lu'ard in the direction of Cawn})ore. Sir Colin hastened 
forward, and arrived there just in time to succour the foi’ce 
of General Windham, which had iLxjierienced the most 
disastrous reverses, and to save the bridge of boats, which 
was the sole means of communication, from diistruetion. 

On the termination of the blo(‘kade, and the (waciiatioii 
of the Kesideilcy, Mr. Gubbins thus recorded in his journal 

his opinion of the innxntant benefit which had 

Mr. on * . ' i i , • • i i 

the result of (Jr- ^erivcd iroin Jlavelocks spirited and suc- 

iHT.il lUvelock s I 

oessrul exertions to relieve the E(‘sidency, and 
which he was iif a position the most favourable for a])pre- 
ciating : “ We leanuKl this morning, to our great satisfaf’tioii, 
that General Havelock had been infonned by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief that the honour of Knight Command(‘r 
had been conferred on him. Tie is now, thendbix'. Sir 
Thairy. Never was this distinction more nobly earned. It 
is ini])Ossible to over-estimate the value of the services ren- 
dered by that gallant ollicer, and tin; army of heroes which 
he commanded, at that most critical jieriod of the mutinies, 
the months of July and August. In braving the inclemency 
of the season, they, as well as the army of Delhi, achieved 
what it was till then believed that no Englishmen or other 
Euro])eans could do ; and in putting to flight, with their 
small numbers, the masses of troops opposed to them, sup- 
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ported by so powerful an artillery, they tauglit all British 
soldiers' to despise the foe ; and thereafter, whatever the 
disparity of numbers, they always advanced to assured vic- 
tory. A corresponding terror was struck into the ranks of 
tlie mutineers. As for our garrison, we owe our safety, 
under Providence, I feel assured, to the exploits performed 
by Havelock’s army, for it was the knowledge of what tluy 
had effected, viz. the repeated defeats of the Nana and tlie 
occupation of Cawnpore, that kept up the hearts of our 
native troops, and prevented their deserting us. Long, 
therefore, will the recollection of the name of Havelock, and of 
the 78th Highlanders, the 1st Madras Fusiliers, and the 84tli 
and 64th regiments, be cherished by all who formed j^art 
of the garrison *of Lucknow. Little did we then think how 
soon our congratulations on this well-earned honour would 
be turiKKl into mouri'rtng for the Geiua’al’s untimely death.” 

Havelock was a])])arently in good health when, on the 
1 9th of November, he Avrote to Mrs. Havelock. “ Sir Colin 
Campbell has come u]) Avith some 5,000, and 
much altered the state of adliirs. The papers of 
tlie 2Gth September came Avith him, announcing 
my elevation to the Commandershi|) of the Bath for my first 
three battles ; I have fought nine since. . . . Dear Harry 
has been a second time wounded in the same left arm. He 
is in good spirits and doing Avell. Love to the children. . . . 
I do not, after all, see my eleAvation in the Gazette^ but Sir 
Ck)lin addresses me as Sir Henry Havelock. Our baggage 
is at the Alumbagh, four miles off, and we all came into this 
place Avith a single suit, Avhich hardly any have put off for 
forty days.” On the same day he Avrote to the same effect, 
and nearly in the same language, to his ])resent biographer. 
The letter Avas the mournful close of a coiTespondence of 
thirty years, in Avhich there had never been a discordant 
note. He added : We are getting out our Avomen, children, 
ladies, and Martiniere boys, Avhich Avill be a great load off 
our minds. Our treasure and crown jcAvels also go out 
to-day. The vicinity of the GAvalior force and other circum- 
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stances will prevent our keeping troops at Lucknow for the 
present, I fear ; but reinforcements are approaching, which 
may alter tlie state of aflliirs.” 

The close of Havelock’s career was now ap{)roaching. 
When he left Calcutta on the 23rcl of June to assume tlie 
javeiock’s ill- commaud of the exjiedition, those who saw his 
emaciated figure confidently predicted that he 
would be unable to stand the fatigue and exposure of the 
campaign for a single week. Yet, for ten weeks he was the 
hardiest man in the force ; and though his jiliysical jiowers 
were taxed to the verge of human endurance', he was n'ever 
incapacitated for duty a single hour. But when in Persia 
he had written tliat he dreaded the recoil on his constitu- 
tion wlien rest shoidd succeed to toil ; and*his words weni 
fatally verified at Lucknow. During the blockade of the 
fiesidency he ajipeared gi'a, dually to kise his former vigour. 
The jirivations to which he was Mibjected, and tlui hard fare 
on which he was constraiiK'd to subsist, weakeiu'd his frame, 
and rendered it incapable of resisting the shock of any attack 
of disease. On the evening of the 10th the wounded were 
removed to the Dil-koosha, and Lieut. Havelock, on leaving 
the Kesidc'iicy with the convoy, stopped his litter to take 
leave of his father, and found him seated alone in his chamber, 
reading Macaulay’s History by lamp-light. On the morn- 
ing of the 20th symptoms of diarrhoea made their ajipear- 
ance, but yielded to medicine. On the 21st, soon aftoT 
dawn, his aid-de-camp, Lieut. Hargood, rode down to the 
camp for some arrow-root and sago, luxuric's long unknown 
at the Eesidency. During the day, Havelock’s complaint 
assumed a more serious aspect, and he was removed after 
nightfall in a doolie to the Dil-koosha, where a soldier’s 
tc'iit was ])itched for him. He suffered severely from the 
jolting of the journey, though the change of air appeared at 
first to produce a beneficial result. On the 22nd, some of the 
enemy made an attack on the Dil-koosha ; the bullets fell 
around his tent, and he was removed in his doolie to a more 
sheltered iiosition. During the day he received the letters 
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from his family, which had been detained at Cawnpore 
during tlie blockade, and his conversation was enlivened by 
allusions to the objects of his affection. lie did not appear 
to be in any imminent danger, but he calmly assured tliose 
around him that it was the conviction of his own mind that 
he should not recover. 

Early on the 23rd Mr. Gubbins went to Havelock’s tent, 
to inquire what benefit he had dei-ived from his removal 
t.o the Dil-koosha. “ I was directed,” lie says, “ to a common 
soldier’s tent, which was pitched near the one in whicli we 
had found shelter. Entering it, I found the General’s aid- 
de-camp, Lieut. Hargood, and his medical attendant. Hr. 
(.bllinson, lying down. Tliey whispered to me in mourn- 
ful accents the* grievous news that Sir Henry’s case was 
worse, and poinUHl to where he lay. It was in a doolie, 
whicli had been brought inside tlui tent, and served as a bed. 
The curtain on iny side was down. I a])])roa(‘hed, and 
found young Havelock seated on the further side, upon the 
ground by his dying father. His wounded arm still hung 
in a sling, but witli his other he sup[)lied all his father’s 
wants. They told me that the General would allow no one 
to render him any attendance but his son. I saw that to 
speak was impossible, and sorrowfully withdrew.” On this 
day Dr. Collinsou, his medical attendant, Iteld a consultation 
with Dr. Eayrer. Havelock was evidently wors(‘, and he 
himself declared his case ho[)eless. His mind was calm and 
serene, sup])orted by the stnaigth of that Clnlstian ho])e 
which had sustained him through life. Kelying firmly 
on the merits of tin; ivedeemer, in whom he had trusted 
with unwavering confidence through life, he was enabled to 
look forward to the hour of dissolution with cheerfulness. 
Throughout the day he rejK^atedly exclaimed, I die hap])y 
and contented.” At one time he called his son to him, and 
^aid, “ See how a Christian can die.” In the afternoon, Sir 
James Outram came to visit his dying comrade, wdien he 
said, “ I have for forty years so ruled my life, that when 
death came I might face it without fear.” He enjoyed little 
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sleep during the niglit of the 23rd. Tlie next morning 
lie appearecl to revive, but at eight tlicre was a sudden 
and fatal change ; and at half-past nine, on the 24th of Novem- 
n.iveiock’s her, he calmly resigned his spirit into the hands 
ii(.ath. Eedeenier, in the blessed hope of immor- 

tality. Immediately after his death, the troops began their 
march to the Almnbagh, and conveyed with them, in the 
litter on which he had expired, the mortal remains of the 
noble chief who had so often led them on to victory. “ On 
the low })lain by the Alumbagh,’' says a wi'iter in Black- 
wood, evidently on the information of one who was ])resent, 
“ they made his humble grave ; and Campbell, and Outram, 
and Inglis, and many a stout soldier who had followed him 
in all his headlong mai*ch, and througli' the long fatal 
street, were gathered there to jierform the last rites to one 
of England’s noblest dead. As lon^^ as the memory of 
great dc'eds, and high courage, and spotless self-devotion is 
cherished amongst liis countrymen, so long will Have- 
lock’s lonely tomb in tin; gra.ve beneatli the scorching 
l^astcrn sky, hard by the vast city, tlie scene alike of his 
toil, his triumph, and his death, be regarded as one of the 
most holy of the many spots where her patriot soldiers lie.” 

Havelock died at the advanced age of sixty-three, but in 
tile noontide of Ihs glory, before “ envy had time to dim 
liis laurels, or malice to tarnish his renown.” His sun set 
amidst a constellation of victories, rendered more bright by 
the gloom which surrounded them. He aflbrds the rare 
instance of a man, conscious of his own powers, and eager 
for an opportunity of exerting them, constantly beaten back 
by adverse influences, and, at the eleventh hour, wlien hope 
was well-nigh extinct, and he was looking forward only to 
the retirement of a Tyrolese cottage, or a box on the 
Ehine,” suddenly raised to supreme command, and reaching 
at once the summit of professional eminence. Even then, 
the adversity of circumstances with which he had been 
struggling through life, seemed to pursue him, and he re- 
turned from his nintli triumj)h only to hear that the direction 
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of the enterprise he had so nobly conducted was taken from 
liiin. Li other instances in India, with rare exceptions, 
the credit of successful operations, which is olhcially as- 
cribed to the general-in-chief, has been assigned by those 
behind the scenes to the talents or tlie suggestions of sub- 
ordinates. But it was the rare distinction of Havelock’s 
career that tlie merit of his successes was never attributed 
to aught but his own individual genius, seconded most ably 
l)y the talents of liis stall, and the valour of his troo[)S. 
Throughout liis brilliant career, from Allahabad to Lucknow, 
it was liis mind that planned every inoveinent, provided for 
every exigency, and improved every advantage. 

Forced by circumstances to embrace the ])rofessi()n of 
arms, an honour?ibl(‘ ambition led him to aspire to the high- 
est distinction in it. By dint of severe ai)plica- Ills military clia- 
tion lui obtained a cmnplete mastery of the art 
of war. Nature had pre-emiiu'ntly endowed him, among 
other military gifts, with a talent for strategy. In youth 
lie delighted to marshal his mimic battalions, and fight the 
battles of Na])ol(!on ovei* again. This gift ivas inijiroved by 
study. So familiar was he with the evolutions of great 
(•oinmanders, that whatever combination ivas required during 
th(‘ evcMits of the day, he could at once call to mind, for his 
own guidanc.e, the course they had pursiwd under similar 
circiunstances. Hence* he was never staggered by any dilli- 
culty, however iHiexpected, and ivas prepared for every 
emergency. He ])ossessed ivhat ivas considered by Napoleon 
— whose maxims were his favourite manual — the first (juali- 
lication of a, geiu*ral, a clear head.” His percejition was 
quick, and he possessed the peculiar quality of judging 
soundly while he thought ra])idly. Amidst the din and 
confusion of battle, he was, if possible, more cool, col- 
lected, and im])erturbal)lc than in ordinary circumstances, 
and though often taciturn in society was remarked 'to be 
chatty and cheerful underfire. The most ])rominent feature 
in his military character was his self-reliance. He coiu- 
teously accepted the advice and suggestions of others, 
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though his inferiors, but he never doubted for a moment 
the soundness of his own decision, and he was thus enabled 
alwiiys to act with vigour and promptitude. 

He was, in Carlyle's plirase, an “ earnest man,” and he 
possessed, in a singular degree, tlie power of communicating 
Ins own earnestness to others. Ilis enthusiasm infected all 
those under him, and there was no danger his men woidd not 
encounter when animated by the clear tones of his voice or 
a glance of his eagle eye. Eveiy man felt that he was acting 
under the eye of a master spirit, whose approbation, from 
being raredy, and never undeservedly, bestOAVed, was the 
most valuable reward he could d(5si re. Tlie unbounded con- 
fidence Avhich his soldiers felt in him inspij'ed tliem with con- 
iid(M]ce in tlicms('lves. Even at the most 'difficult crisis lie 
exhibited an examyde of sei'cnityand calmness which buoyed 
up and inspirited others. Though by nature of a fiery temper*, 
he had acquired, under the influence of religious principle 
and by conscientious habit, a spirit of self-conti’ol which 
nothing coidd disturb. His jrersonnl enduram^e of hardships 
was imll inching ; and nothing served more to attach the men 
to him, in spite of his stei*n and uncompromising chai'acter*, 
than the constant evidence that the self-denial he exacted of 
others he invariably practised himself. Always a strict, and 
sometimes a steiii disci] flinarian, by some he was deemed to 
eiT in being too severe in his exactions from those under his 
command. Yet, if he did not spare them wiien duty nMjuircd 
the sacrifice, neither did he sjiare himself; and no gener^al 
ever* took greater* pi’ecautions to husband the strength of his 
soldiers, or* to prevent a needless waste of life, or morx) 
diligcMitly str’ove to alleviate tlreir suflerings and improve 
their condition. As an irrstance of his rigid adherence to 
the rules of military discipline, it may be stated, that although 
Jiis son, Lieut. Havelock, as Sir James Oiitram remarked, 
had afforded valuable assistance to the Generval in the opera- 
tions of the IGth and 17th, and was sever^ely wounded on 
the latter day, his father never mentioned him in his de- 
spatch with the rest of Iris staff, and woirld not permit his 
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name to be entered in the list of casualties, because he was 
not then officially released from the surgeon’s list. Havelock 
never displayed any impatience of authority. The imphcit 
obedience he exacted from those undei* liim he unliesitatingly 
accorded to his own superiors. Hence liis orders were ever 
cheerfully obeyed. 

Li every military disposition he always calculated tlie 
possibihty of failure, and endeavoured to provide against it. 
He thus incurred on some occasions the charge of over- 
caution when anticijiated difficulties did not arise. Yet few 
men have ever so thoroughly combined tlie utmost daring 
Avith the utmost prudence. It was tlie rapidity and the 
(lash of his moypments froni Allahabad, when he followed 
u]) the enemy without allowing them breathing time, and 
beat them in nine fields in five weeks, that gave the first 
check to the mutiny, aiid turned the tide of events in our 
favour. It was remarked of him by one of the most dis- 
tinguished of his subordinates, General Neill, that “ nothing 
could be more admirable or more instructive than the way 
in which he handled his troops.” The little army under his 
command, notwithstanding its defective organisation, re- 
s(3mbled a machine over which he had the most complete 
mastery, and Avhich he worked with perfect ease. He did 
not, like his lirother Wilhain, love danger for its own sake, 
but he manifested the greatest contempt for it when it was 
to be incurred in the execution of duty. Ilis personal 
intrepidity in action was so prominent, that it was often 
said of him that there was little merit in his courage, be- 
cause he did not know what the quality of fear was. Yet, 
those who knew him intimately affirmed that the reverse 
was the case, and that this intrepid bearing was' only another 
liroof how completely a paramount sense of duty could 
overcome all constitutional tendencies. 

Regarding the higher and more important quality of 
moral courage, however, there could be no diversity of 
opinion. There was more moral courage in His moral cou- 
assembling his men to read the Bible and to 
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sing psalms, amidst the jeers of his brother officers, than in 
leading them to storm a battery, amidst the bullets of the 
enemy. It demanded more moral courage to relinquish 
the advance on Lucknow than it required of personal 
courage to face the greatest dangers in prosecuting it. In 
both cases he was actuated by a predominant sense of duty. 
Ilis moral courage was proof against any adverse opinion. 
When he felt himself in the path of right, everything else 
was a matter of indifference to him. He invariably main- 
tained that if it were right to do a thing, it was right to 
face all its consequences. This sense of duty was the 
pole star of his course through life. He had brought 
himself so habitually to act under the influence of this high 
principle, that his private feelings, tastes, and inclinations, 
and his personal comfort and convenience, became entirely 
subordinate to it. He was not insdhsible to militaiy dis- 
tinction; he valued more than most men the honours 
earned by miUtary virtue and success, but even the brightest 
prospects of the soldier were liglit when weighed in the 
balance of duty. This imparted to his character that higli- 
mmdedness and elevation, which gave him so gj’cat an 
ascendency over others. It was the conviction that he 
was a “ man of principle ” which gained for him the con- 
fidence of othei^, whether above or below him, quite as 
much as his high professional qualifications. 

Havelock’s religion underlay liis whole character, of whicli 
it formed the stamina. For thirty-five years of his life religion 
Havelock's re- wus tlic Hiling ])rinciple which pervaded his mind 
and regulated all his conduct. It was this wliicli 
enabled him to overcome the innate defects of his character, 
and to become distinguished for qualities which nature had 
denied him. In all circumstances lie was the bold and un- 
flinching champion of Christian truth, though he never 
obtruded his religious views on others. The strength of his 
Christian character, aided by his high mental endowments 
and his great consistency of conduct, insured him the re- 
spect and esteem of those who slighted his religious feelings. 
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His invariable dependence on Divine aid enabled him to ex- 
hibit the greatest serenity and vigour in the midst of diffi- 
culties. It was his constant aim to adorn his religious 
profession, and to demonstrate that spiritual-mindedness was 
not incompatible with the energetic pursuit of a secular 
calling — that “ a saint could be a soldier.” More than 
any other chief did he appear to combine the great military 
talents of the generals of the Commonwealth with the 
fervour — though not the fanaticism — of their religious 
feelings ; and it is, perhaps, owing in a great measure to this 
identity of character, that the name of Havelock is so 
warmly cherished by his fellow-countrymen. 

Havelock was a man of thought as well as action. His 
literary tastes w^e as strong as his military. He was well 
read in English literature, and more particularly in 
history. His English «tyle was pure and classical, 
and his despatches were models of military com- 
position. To his knowledge of the ancient classics, which 
lie continued to cultivate through life, he added a foir ac- 
quaintance with French and Italian, acquired by study, and 
improved during his continental tour. He possessed a most 
retentive memory, great powers of reasoning, a ready wit, 
and a natural aptitude for criticism. His taste in youth was 
for poetry and the drama ; as he advanced in years his 
partiality for literature was in a great measure confined to 
military history, which had the same charm for him in the 
last days of his life as it had in his boyhood. All his habits 
were regular and active. From the period of entering the 
army lie was habitually an early riser, and he acquired 
to a remarkable degree the power , of waking at a pre- 
determined moment, and of taking sleep at any time by 
snatches. He was not only temperate but abstemious, per- 
haps beyond the bounds of prudence. His figure was 
f^lcnder, but well knit, erect, and graceful. His height five 
feet six inches. His countenance was an index of his 
mind. His features were regular, the forehead liigh and 
broad, the nose aquiline, the chin well developed, and the 
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eyes of piercing intensity. His voice was clear and power- 
ful, and audible to a great distance,— no small qualification 
ill a general. Of his domestic virtues, as a devoted husband, 
an affectionate father, and a constant friend, no better evi- 
dence can be adduced than the letters which have been 
quoted in this volume. 

The report of Havelock’s early victories produced a burst 
of enthusiastic leeling through England. A bright ray of 
Effe ct in Kngiand l^opc rchcved tlic glooiu of the mutiny. Even 
Havelock’s the dreadful intelh<fence of the Cawnpore trairedv 

victories. . ° i o i/ 

was in some small .degree alleviated by the 
report brought by the same mail, that the miscreant Nana 
Sahib had been routed, and Cawnpore recaj)tured by Have- 
lock.’ His name at once llew through the land, and be- 
came familiar to every circle. “ Nothing,” said one of the 
most popular journalists, “ surpasses^ and few things can 
equal his eight days’ incessant march to Cawnpore, his win- 
ning four victories in twice as many days, his terrific strides 
across a swam])y region, blistered by the heats of the Indian 
midsummer, his succession of raj)id and ovei])owering 
blows.” As each successive mail brought news of frcish 
victori('s, his fifth, his seventh, his ninth, he; became the idol 
of the nation. The jniblic eagerly inquired into .his past 
history, and foiiiRl that he was a man of great military en- 
dowments, who had been distinguished in many figlits, but 
had till this time been repressed by the cold shade of adverse 
influences. Even his Methodism was deemed to brighten 
his renown. “We imjfficitly believe,” said an influential 
journahst, “that none fear men less than those who fear 
God most. No soldiers ever show themselves more in- 
vincible than those who can pray as well as fight, nor have 
any swords proved more resistless than those wielded by the 
right hands that know their way through dog’s-eared Bibles. 
This is evidently a Christian warrior of the right breed— 
a man of cool head and resolute heart, who has learned 
that the religion of war is to strike home and hard, with a 
single eye to God and his country.” His exploits be- 
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came the theme of admiration in every journal through- 
out the country. Meetings were at this period held 
in every considerable town, to organise auxiliary com- 
mittees for the Indian Eelief Fund, and on every occa- 
sion, the name of Havelock was brought forward to 
stimulate exertion, and never was it mentioned without 
eliciting rapturous applause. Men of all ranks and classes, 
the statesman, the noble, the minister of religion, and 
above all, the middle class, who claimed him as their own, 
vied with each otlier in doing honour to the man who 
liad so nobly maintained the honour of his country ; and 
in six weeks tlic ‘‘ neglected hcutenant ” rose by national 
suffrage to tlie pinnacle of renown. The military authorities, 
on tlie first report of his succQsses, bestowed on him a good 
service pension of 100/. a year; but the nation murmured at 
t1ie inadc'quate remuneration of services which it was declared 
at public meetings would in France have been honoured 
witli a marshars hAton. Honours now poured thickly on 
liiin. On the 20111 of September he received the distinction 
of Knight Commander of the Bath. On the 21Hh of that 
month he was raised to tlie rank of Major-General. On the 
20th of November, two days after liis death, which was 
at the time unknown in England, tlie dignity of a baronet 
was confeiTcd on him ; and on the meering of parliament 
her Majesty sent the following gracious message to the 
House of Commons: “Her Majesty, being desirous 
of conferring a signal mark of her favour and appro- 
bation on Major-Geiieral Sir Henry Havelock, Bart., K.C.B., 
ibr the eminent and distinguished services rendered by 
him in command of a body of British and native troops 
in India, and particularly in the gallant and successful 
operations undeitaken for the relief of the garrison 
at Lucknow, recommends to the House of Commons to 
enable lier Majesty to make provision for securing to Sir 
Henry Havelock a pension of 1,U00/. per annum for the 
term of his natural life.’’ A similar message was sent 
also to the House of Lords, and the annuity was cheerfully 
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and unaiiimoiisly voted. But before the news of tliese 
honours — the first excepted — could reach India, Have- 
lock had passed beyond the reach of human applause. He 
lived long enough to hear of his elevation to the honours of 
the Bath ; and, after forty-two years of unacknowledged 
service, tlie heart of the veteran seemed to experience a 
glow of delight at the announcement of this unexpected 
dignity, but the honours bestowed by his sovereign, and 
the plaudits of his countrymen, were sounded over his 
grave. 

On tlic 7th of January, while the nation was eagerly ex- 
pecting some fresli achievement from the great hero whom 

God had raised up at a grc'at crijfis, the telegram 
idiriHitatioii Irom India announced tliat ‘‘Gem'ral Havelock 

lor hi8 lois. !• 1 

(lied on the 24tli November from dysenhny, 
bronglit on by exposure and anxiety.^ The national liopes 
were at once (pienclied in death, and one common feeding 
of grid pervaded the wliole laml, from the royal palace to 
the Immble cottage. Tliere has been no example of so 
universal a mourning siime the death of Nedson. It was felt 
in ev(ay liosom that England had sustained the heaviest loss 
by the removal ol one of her n(d)lest sons. Every journal 
liastened to pay homage to his memory. In hundreds of 
discourses from the pulpit, on the succeeding sabbaths, minis- 
ters of every denomination made this national bereavement 
the subject of mournful comment. The most eminent 
statesmen of the day, without distinction of party, united in 
paying the tribute of their respect to the memory of the 
General. It was the tears of a nation which bedewed his 
grave. 

In his native town of Sunderland the news of his death 
created a feeUng of pecuhar regret. The minute-bell of the 
parish church was tolled throughout the day, and the union- 
jack was hoisted half-mast high on the tower. Her Majesty 
was graciously pleased to confer on Lady Havelock the rank 
of a baronet’s widow, and to bestow the baronetcy, which the 
hither did not live to receive, on his eldest son. On the 
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aHHCiubly of parliament the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. Gladstone, proposed that an annuity of 1,000/. a year 
should be granted to Lady Havelock, and an annuity of 
equal amount to the present Sir Henry. The vote was 
unanimously and cordially agreed to in both Houses. The 
Common Council of London, on the motion of Alderman 
Hale, directed that a bust of the General should be placed in 
the Guildliall. On the 19th of March a large meeting of 
noblemen and gentlemen was held at Drury Lane, to raise 
a Havelock Memorial Fund, of which his royal highness 
the Duke of Cambridge consented to become president. 
Subscriptions flowed in rapidly ; and it was resolved to erect 
a statue of Havelock, on tlie site most cheerfully granted 
by GovernuKait in Trafalgar Square, side by side with that 
of our greatest naval liero. 


Tins memorial of the career of Henry Havelock would 
instly l)e de(aned incomplete without some record of the 
estimation in which his merits were held, after death had 
(‘losed liis labours, by the most eminent public writers of the 
day. To ([iiote tlie eulogies which were pronounced on him 
in the various journals of England* would, however, swell 
this work to a second volume. A few seketions have, there- 
fore, been made from the pubheations which represent the 
different shades of politiail opinion in the countiy, from 
which it will be apparent, that however diverse their views 
on public questions, in the homage paid to the deceased 
General there was a feehng of perfect unanimity. 

The following is an extract from an article in The 
Times : — 

The case of Greneral Havelock was, indeed, in many respects, 
a remarkable one. He was a soldier from his youth upwards; 
every thought of his clear mind, every emotion of his energetic 
will for forty years had been devoted to the discharge of the duties 
of his profession. He had not attained to high rank or high com- 
0 0 4 
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mand, for he had no family influence nor political interest at his 
back. It seemed pretty certain that he had reached the limits of 
any advancement possible under the circumstances of his peculiar 
case. In the early part of last year, Colonel Havelock was already 
far advanced in life, and India was to all appearance profoundly 
tranquil. He could have but little expectation that any great 
responsibility or any command of special importance would ever 
devolve on him. Duty, however, supplied the motive which 
ambition denied. What he had been when a humble subaltern, 
that he remained till the last. ThS great idea which ruled his life 
was to discharge his duty without sloth or stint. It was not very 
material to him that his capacity should ever be i-ecognised, or his 
faithful service rewarded ; the one point was that his duty should 
be discharged, and that he should ever be found ready for action 

when summoned to the work It is idle to^suppose that any 

desperate effort of frantic valour would have achieved the results 
which were obtained by this great soldier when the pinch arose 
and the pressure came. It was by consuifiinate skill that Have- 
lock turned the tide of battle in India ; it was by an intimate 
knowledge of the duties of his profession in the highest and in the 
minutest points. ... It is mournful to think that oven that spare 
sinewy frame, hardened, not weakened, by forty years of military 
service under an Indian sun, should at last liave sunk under the 
anxiety of a struggle so prolonged. 1 f Havelock did not actually 
fall under the death-shot of the enemy, he perished by disease, 
aggravated by unsparing exertion. We must think of him upon 
his death-bed at tile Dil-koosha, when he was about to resign 
his devout and fearless spirit into his Creator’s hands, as we think 
of Wolfe on the heights of Abraham, of Abercrombie on- the 
Egyptian sands, of Moore on the cliffs of Corunna. Never was 
there a more glorious death than that of this most gallant soldier, 
when he sank to his long rest, his duty discharged to the last.” 

The Examiner tluis commeinomtcd the iiiciits of Have- 
lock : — 

When parliament was voting inadequate rewards to this bravo 
and triumphant soldier, his admiring country little dreamed that 
he was already gone where the voice of honour, though never louder 
or more universal, will not reach him. The tidings of his sad fate 
have afflicted the public more intensely than any event of the Indian 
struggle, if we except the news of its worst tragedies. We doubt if 
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tlie people of England, in any of their wars, ever took a deeper inte- 
rest in the fortunes and career of a general in the field than they took 
in Havelock’s. In him they admired the union of the greatest 
qualities, both of the man and the soldier ; they saw the achieve- 
ineiits of sheer personal merit; an eminence due neither to wealth, 
patronage, or connections; a man of genius and energy, winning 
the highest professional distinction with nothing hut the brave 
lieart and the wise head, proceeding from service to service, and 
victory to victory, proving his ability and prowess in a hundred 
Asiatic fields, until he reached the crowning honour of the post in 
which he fell, covered with as much glory as ever surrounded the 
name of a British hero.” 

The Daily Teleymph did not come behind any of its 
contemporaries yi its admiration of tlie General : — 

‘‘ General Sir Henry Havelock is dead, and a whole nation 
mourns his loss. No w^rds less emphatic would express the pro- 
found and universal sorrow created by the announcement of his 
untimely fate, and which will long abide in tlic hearts of millions. 
The people had adopted him ; they had honoured him ; they saw and 
recognised a liero ; they generously acknowledged his great achieve- 
ments, and for his ten victories won within a few weeks, his 
glorious march upon Cawnpore, and his succour of Lucknow, they 
had ranked him amongst the noblest in England’s history. In cold 
and stolid language the telegraphic despatch informs us that this gal- 
lant spirit yielded to fatigue and anxiety on the 24th November. , . , 
To a memory so illustrious is due the tribute Rf a national elegy. 
The plumes of ten brilliant triumphs nodded over the hearse of 
Havelock ; the praise and gratitude of the rescued ^garrison, the 
npplause of the whole army, the deep and proud emotion of a 
hundred brothers in arms, and the regrets of noble-hearted women 
solemnly accompanied him to the grave, and he lies where Law- 
rence, Neill, and Nicholson lay before him. . . . He it was who 
gave an example to the soldiers of British • India, conquering 
dangers day by day, and hour by hour, with whatever means were 
at his disposal, exercising at once foresight, vigilance, promptitude, 
unwearying strength, and indomitable courage. . . . Ihe reputation 
of Sir Henry Havelock will not decay with the generation that has 
witnessed his heroism. The baronets of his line may point 
centuries hence to the name of the noble warrior whose march 
from Allahabad to Lucknow was like the passage of a fiery star, 
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swift, sweeping, irresistible, and they may well esteem such an 
origin as equivalent to that of the Nevilles and the De Burghs.” 

Even the humorous Pimch became serious and solemn 
under the pressure of this national loss, and sounded this 
re(jiuem over the hero’s grave : — 

He is gone. Heaven’s will is best : 

Indian turf o’erlics his breast. 

Ghoid in black, nor fool in gold 
Tiaid Idin in yon hallowed mould. 

Guarded to a soldier’s grave 
By the bravest of the brave, 

He hath gained a nobler tomb 
Tlian in old Cathedral gloom. * 

Nobler mourners paid the rite 
Than the crowd that cravef^ a sight, 

England’s banners o’er him waved — 

Dead, he keeps the realm he saved. 

Strew not on the hero’s hearse 
Garlands of a herald’s verse : 

Let us hear no words of Fame 
Sounding loud a deathless name : 

• Tell us of no vauntful Glory 

Shouting forth her haughty story. 

AlHife long his homage rose 
To for other shrine than those. 

‘ hi Hoc Slgno,^ pale nor dim,* 

Lit the battle-field for him, 

And the prize he sought and won, 

Was the Crown for Duty done.” 

In a masterly article in Blackwood's Magazine on Lord 
Clyde’s campaign, remarkable for its graphic descriptions, 
which none but an eye-witness could have drawn, the 
character of Havelock is thus depicted : — 

«A true soldier in the highest sense of the word was Havelock. 
Severe in discipline and rigid in command, he looked for and ex- 
acted from all the full performance of their duty. When hardships 
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were to be endured, lie expected that they should be met -without 
a murmur. Oftentimes regarded as unpitying by his men, he yet 
ever strove to alleviate their sufferings and improve their condition. 
Thoroughly acquainted -with the principles of military science, he 
was able to combine the greatest daring with the greatest prudence; 
and greater even was his merit when, heedless of the clamours of 
his soldiers, he refused to move upon Lucknow until joined by 
Outram’s reinforcements, than, when at the head of their united 
force, he poured along his ‘ march of fire.’ For he too was assailed 
by the voice of calumny, and taunted ‘with prudence and faint- 
heartedness by men who could neither emulate his courage nor 
fathom the high motives of his conduct. Though victorious in 
every action during his first advance, as soon as he became con- 
vinced that the masses with which he was hurtling were too nu- 
merous for his Mttle band, he drew them back; and when the 
Gwalior Contingent first set out on their march towards Calpee, 
he was prepared, had h^ not been promised instant support, to have 
fallen back on Allahabad, rather than risk the fate of the empire 
which was intrusted to his keeping. In that resolution he showed 
a greater moral courage than, and equally great military genius as, 
when, bursting through the iron barrier of Lucknow, he wrested the 
sinking garrison from the hand of fate. Worn in body, high of 
courage, pure in heart, of an energy which no difficulties could 
daunt, of a resolution which no disasters could shake, he sealed 
his devotion to his country by his blood; and when the good la- 
])ourer’s work was done, he went to receive his rewm*d in the far 
distant land,” * 

The Quarterly Review likewise came forward with the 
most hearty commendation of his virtues : — 

‘‘Among the invalids was General Havelock, now showing 
dangerous symptoms of dysentery, and there, oii the 24th of No- 
vember, he died. He had said to the young English volunteer, 
Lord Seymour, ‘ Tell them in England that here we fight in 
earnest.’ His last letter was written on the 19th; it mentions 
that he had heard of his Commandership of the Bath for his ffirst 
three battles ; and he adds, ‘ I have fought nine since.’ The last 
victory over the great destroyer yet remained, and it was complete. 
‘For more than forty years,’ he said to Sir James Outram, ‘I 
have so ruled my life, that when death came I might face it with- 
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out fear.’ The telegram told the sad news to England on the 
7th of January. It seemed to dash down every satisfaction, to dim 
every triumph. Of itself, without favour, and without suggestion, 
public opinion, perhaps with some exclusive injustice, had made 
him the hero of the hour. It seemed as if all men felt a self- 
reproach that he had not been known before, and now, when he 
came back, how they would make it up to him ! But this was not 
to be. Like so many regrets, these were only of use to those who 
felt them. Britain had lost not only a great defender in arms, but 
a man whose fame it would have been good for her to have been 
able to celebrate. The simplicity of his character, the absence of 
the gaudiness and glitter which too often accompany even true 
glory, the strong Puritan clement which the dignity of his life at 
once attested and made respected, the self-reliance and patient 
duty of his whole career, made him perhaps the safest object of 
popular idolatry tliat the course of events ever offered to a free and 
moral nation.” 

A still higher coinplimeut — as coming from a foreigin'r 
— was paid to tlic merits of the General 'by one' of tlic 
greatest and most (‘ininent men of France. In an article 
on tlie Indian debate, Count Montalembc.n't says of him : - 

‘‘They have before them the example of the noble Havelock, 
who, in a proclamation which he addressed to the soldiers whom he 
was leading against the murderers of Cawnpore, declares that it 
becomes not Christian soldiers to take heathen butchers for their 
models. This name of Havelock recalls and sums up all the virtues 
which the English have exercised in this gigantic strife .... 
and on which there would be cast a stigma for ever by an obstinate 
perseverance in too cruel a measure of chastisement. Havelock, a 
personage of an antique grandeur, resembling in their most beau- 
tiful and- irreproachable aspects the great Purihans of the seven- 
teenth century, and who had a.rrivcd af the portals of old age 
before he shone out to view, and was thrown suddenly into a 
struggle with a great peril before him, and insignificant means 
whejrewith to overcome it, surmounted everything by his religious 
courage, and attained, by a single stroke, to glory and that immense 
popularity which resounds everywhere where the English language 
is spoken ; then died before he had enjoyed it, occupied, especially 
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ill bis last moments, as he had been all his life, with the interests 
of his soul, and the propagation of Christianity in India.'’ 

But the most grateful tribute to the memory of this 
British hero, was the spontaneous homage paid to his 
cliaracter by the cities of New York, Boston, and Balti- 
more, where the flags of the shipping were hoisted half- 
mast from 9 A.M. to sunset. The feehngs of the American 
bi’anch of the Anglo-Saxon family oh this occasion are 
thus described in tlie New York Times : — 

A mark of respect was shown yesterday to the memory of 
General Havelock, which was worth more than a peerage. The 
flags of the shipping in our harbour and on our public buildings 
were displayed alp half-mast during the day, as a token of grief for 
his losvS. It was a purely voluntary tribute paid to his memory by 
a people to wliom he was a stranger, who were in no way interested 
in his career, and to whom even his name was unknown six months 
since. It was a tribute of respect which even the Duke of Wel- 
lington did not command, and which we believe was never before 
paid to a foreigner. But ‘ one touch of nature makes the whole 
world kin and the bravery and manliness of this true hero have 
touched the hearts of the people of this country, who have watched 
his career with eager solicitude since the stirring events of the East 
Indian revolt have rendered his name as familiar here as it is in his 
own country ; and the intelligence of his death has produced as deep 
a feeling of regret as though he had been a coufttryrnan of our own. 
►Six months ago Havelock was an unknown colonel in India, where 
lie had nobly done his duty, and by slow degrees and hard fighting, 
at the age of sixty-two, had reached an elevation in military rank 
which many a young man has attained without fighting at all. But 
for the Sepoy revolt it is not likely tliat his name would ever have 
been heard in the New World. His position was an accidental 
one ; the command of the army was forced upon him by circum- 
stances, and not conferred by the appointing power. But he proved 
himself equal to the emergencies ; the lieroic qualities of his nature 
and his capacities as a soldier must often have been exhibited 
during his long and eventful military career, but they were never 
appreciated or acknowledged, and he would have passed away in 
the great caravan of undistinguished dead but for the Sepoy revolt. 
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Certainly no English soldier ever before excited so marked a feel- 
ing of sympathy among the American people as has been done by 
General Havelock ; and we may feel proud that no considerations 
of national jealousy prevented a spontaneous expression of such 
generous impulses.” 


THE END. 
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Pages, line 7, from below, for “sank” read “sunk.” 

)i 7, „ 1, from above, for “successively ” read “su^bcquently.” 

» 12, „ 15, from above, for “ person ” read “ friend.” 

„ 31, „ 19, from below, for “liis” read “its.” 

» .44, „ 3, from below, for “youngest” read.” infant.” 

„ 66, „ 4, from below, for “King’s” read “Queen’s.” 

» 85, „ last line, for “while” read “which.” 

„ 98, „ 17, from below, for “travel-backed” read “travel-hacked.” 

„ 116, „ 13, from above, for “will be pleased” rend “will bo well pleased.” 

„ 120, ,,16, from below, for “opened hand” read “spear head.” 

„ 176, „ 18, from above, for “bleed” read “blood.” 

„ 185, „ 19, from above, for “cover” read “ever.” 

„ 203, „ 13, from below, for “1849” read “1850.” 

„ 216, „ 20, from below, for “4th June” read “5th June.” 

„ 22.5, „ 15, from above, insert “9th February,” 

„ 25 2, „ 13, from below, for “tranquillity ” read “tranquilly ” 

„ 285, „ 3, frora^above, for “showers” read “shower.” 
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Hiiillie’s Ml tnO:r of n.tte 
Tlmlmont’s M'lllmfitim 
Bunsen’s HippoUtus - 
Bunting's ( Dr 1 Life 
t roshf’H (Andien) Memonals 
Green’s Princesses of England 
11,11 ford’s Life of Michael Angulo 
I.ardner’s Cabinet Cyclopa’dia 
Marshman's lufe of Carey, Marsh 
man, and Ward 

Maunder’* Riographieal Treasury ■ 
Morris’s Life of Becket 
Mountain's (Col ) Memoirs - 
Parry’s (Admiral) Memoirs - 
Russell's Memoirs of Mooie - 
“ (Dr ) Mciiofanti - 
bchimmelPcnninck’s (Mis ) Life 
Southey’s Life of Wesley - 
Stephen’s Ecclesiastical Biography 
Stiickland'g Queens of England - 
^Jdney Smith's Aleinoirs 
Symoud’s (Admiral) Memoirs 
Taylor’s Loyola - - - 

“ Wesley - - - 

L'wins’s Memoirs . - - - 

, IVaterton's Autobiography* Essay 

I Book* of General UtUlt 

I Acton’s Bread-Book - - - 

" Cookery . . - 

Black'g Treatise on Brewing - 
Cabinet Gazetteer . - - 

1 " Lawyer --- 

fusfsInvHlKl’s Own Book - 
Hints on Etiquette 
Hudson’s Executor’s Guide - 
" on Making ■Wills 
hesteien’s Domestic Medicine 
Gardner’s Cabinet Cyclopsedia 
Loudon’s Lady’s Country Compa- 


Maunder's Treasui \ of Knowledge 15 

“ Biograpmcal Treasury li 

“ Geogr.iidiiral Treasury 15 

“ bcientiuc Treasury - 14 

“ TreaKury of History - 15 

“ Naluial Mistoiy - - 15 

Piesse’s Art of Peifumi ry - - 18 

Pitt's Howto Breav Good Beer - IH 
Pocket and the Stud - . - <J 

P\ croft’s English Reading - - 18 

Rich’s Comp, to Latin Du tlonary 18 
Rich irdson's Art of Horsemanship 18 
Riddle’s Latin Dictionaries ■ - 18 

Koget’s English Thcsauius - - 1!) 

Rowton’* Debater - - - - 19 

Short Whist - - - . *20 

Simpson’s Handbook of liming - 20 
Thom^n’s Interest Tables - >23 

Webster’s Domestic Fconomy • '24 

Willieh’s Popul.-ir Tables - - 24 

Wiimot’s Blaokfctone - - • ‘24 


Botany and Gardening;. 


ll.oa.ill s llritish Kreslmater Al,'ic 
Hooker’s British Hora - . . 

'* Guide to Kew Gardens - 
Linilley’s Introduction to Botiny 
“ Synopsis ol the Oiitith 
Flora . . - - 

“ Theory of Horticulture - 

Loudon’s Hortus Britanmeus 
“ A miteur Gardener 

*• Trees and Shrubs - 

“ Gardening . - . 

« Plants - . - - 

Pereira’s Materia Medica 
Rnera’s Rose-Amateur’s Guide - 
Watson’s f’ybele Bntirinica 
Wilson’s British Mosses 


9 

9 

9 

13 

13 

13 


13 

1.1 

13 

17 

19 

24 

24 


Chronology. 


Brewer’s Historical .Atlas - - 4 

Bunsen's Ancient Egypt - - 6 

Haydn's Beatson’s Index - - 9 

J aquemet’s Chronolo^ - - 1 1 

“ Abridged Cbionologv- 11 


Nicolas’s Chronology of History - 12 

Commerce and Mercantile 
Affair*. 


Cilbnrt’s Logo of Banking • - 8 

Treatue on Banking - 8 

Lorimer's Youog Master Mariner - 13 

M'CuUocli’sCoramen e& Navigation 14 
Tliom 8 on’slnGTeatT.iblr -8 - - 23 

Tooke’s History of Puces - - 23 

Criticism, History, and 

Memoirs. 

Brewer’s Iln-torical Atlas ... 4 

Bunsen's Ancient Egypt - - 5 

“ llnipulytus - - - 6 

Chapman’s Gustavus Adolphus - 6 

Conybeare and Howson’s bt. Paul 6 
Connolly’s Sapper, and Miners - C 
Crowe’s History of France - - 6 

Frazer’s Letters during the Penin- 
sular .and Waterloo Campaigns 8 
Gleig’sF.ss.iys - - - - 8 

Gurney's Historical Sketches > 8 

Hayward’s Essays - - - - 0 

11' rsthel's Essays and Addresses - 9 

Jeffrey’s (Lord) Essays - - 11 

Kemble's Anglo-Saxons • - 11 

Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopsedia - 12 
Macaulay's Crit. and Hist. Essays 13 
“ History of England - 13 
“ Speeches - - - 13 


Mackiii'osh’bMistidlaneous Works 14 
“ History of EngLind - 14 
M'Culloch’sGeograpliifalDictionary 14 
Maunder’* Treasury of History - 15 

MerivaU’* History of Rome - - IS 

“ Roman Republic - - 16 

Milner’s Church ll'ntory - - 16 

Moore’s (Thomas) Memoir*, Ac. - 16 

Mure’* Greek Literature - - 16 

Xoim.itibi’', Year of Rciolution - 17 
Perry’s Franks ... ,17 

Poiter's Knight* of Malta - - 18 

R.iikes’s Journal - - • - 18 

Riddle'* Latin Lexicon - 18 

Rogers’!, Ess lys from Edinb Re>iewl9 
“ (Sa n ) Rcciil’.cctions - 19 

Roget’* English 'J’hciiauru. • - 19 

SdummelPenrinck’s Memoiis of 

PortUoml ... 19 
Schimmt ll’enmtu k’s Principles of 

Beauty, Ac. - - - 19 

Schmitz’* HiKlorj of Greece - 19 
Southey’s Doctor - . • - 21 

Sti phen’s F( ( lesmstical Biography 21 
“ I pctures on French History 21 
Sydney Smith’s Works - - - 20 

“ Liefures - - 21 


*' Memoirs - - 20 

Taylor’s Loyola - . » . 21 

“ IFesley . . . .21 

Thirlwall’i Historyof Greece • 23 

Tinner’s Anglo Suxons - - 2.3 

Pwins’s Memoir* - 23 

\ clise's Austrian Court - - 23 

Wade’* England’s Greatnesa . 23 

Young’s Christ of llibtoiy - - 24 


Geography and Atlaaea. 

Brewer’s llislont al Allas . . 4 

Butler’* Geography and Atlases - 6 

Cabinet Gazetteer - ... 5 

Johnston’s General Gazetteer - 1 ) 
M'Culloch’s GeographicalDictlonary 14 
Maunder'* Treasury of Geography 15 
Murray'* Encycio ofGeography - 16 
Sharp’s British Gazetteer - - 20 


Juvenile Books. 


Amy Herbert - - . . 

( lice Hall 

Earl’* Daughter (Tiic) - - . 

Experience of Lift - . . 

Gertrude - - - . . 

H owiU’s Boj ’* Country Book 
“ (Miiry)Children’* 'Fear - 


Katharine Ashton . . . . 

Laneton Pat nonage - .. . 

M.irgiirct Pereiv il . . . . 

Piea.e’R riuitiieal, Natural, and 
Phjsic.il Magic ... 
Pjcroll’s Collegian’s Guide - 


20 

20 


20 

20 


18 

18 


Medicine, Surgrery, ftc. 

Brodie’s Psychological Inquiries - 5 

Bull’* Hint* to Mother* - . . j 

Management of Children • 5 

“ on Blindness . . 5 

Copland ’* Dictions ry of Medicine - 6 
Gust's Invalid's Own Book - . 7 

Holland’s Mental Physiology . g 

“ Medical Notes and Reflect. 9 

Kesteven’s Domestic Medicine - 12 
I’ereira’g Materia Medica - -17 

Richardson’s Cold-Water Cure - J 8 
^cnoei’s Payehology - - - 21 

’Todd’* CycIopKdla of Angtomy 
and Physiology - . . - 21 



,i CliASSIIIED INDEX TO GENEEAL CATALOGUE. 


Miscellaiieous and General 
Literature. 

Bacon’i (Lord) Works ... 3 

Tytttnct o( Eclipse of Fniik ■ - 7 

De Fonblanqueon Army Admtms 

ttatum 7 

Erlipse of Faith - • - 7 

Fivher’s Bauon and Realistic Phi- 
lusophy ----- T 

Grrullied's Letters fioin Dillii - fi 

Greyiiiin's Select Correspondence - 8 

Gurney’s ETcninjj; Recreations - 8 

HagsalrBAdulterulionsDetei U:d,&c. 9 
Haydn’s Book of Dignities - 9 

• Holland’s Mental Physiology - 9 

Hooker’s Kew Guide - - - 9 

How itt’i Rural Life of England - 10 

“ Visitsto KemarkahlePlaces 10 
Jameson’s ConiinonpUce Hook - H 
Last of the Old Squires - - 17 

Letters of a Betrothed - - - Id 

Macaulay’s Speeches - - - 13 

Mackmtoah’sM isi ellaneous W^ri s 14 
Martineau’s Miscellanies - - 14 

Pycroft’s English Reading - - 18 

Rich’s Comp to Latin Dictionary 18 
Riddle's Latin Dictionaries - - 18 

Rowton’s Debater - - - 19 

Sir Roger De Coverley - • ?0 

Southey’s Doctor, &c - - - 21 

Spencer’s Essays - - - 21 

Stow's Training System - - 21 

Thomson’s I-aws of Thought - 23 
Trevelyan on theNaUie Languages 

of India 2*^ 

Wdlich’s Popular Tables - - 24 

Yonge’s Enslish-Greek Lexicon - 24 
“ I/atin Gradus - - 24 

Zumpt’s Latin Grammar - - '24 

Natural History in general. 

Agassi* on Classifli ation - - 3 

Callow’s Popular Com hology - C 
Ephemera’s Book ofihe Salmon - 7 

Garriitt's Marvels of tnstimt * H 
Oosse’s Natural History of Jamaica 8 
Kirby and Spence’s Entomology - 12 
Lee’s Elements of Natural History 12 
Maunder’s Natural Ilistorv - - 15 

Morris’s Anecdotes in Natural 

History Ifi 

Quatiefages’ Niituriill-t’s Rambles 1.8 
Stonehenge on the Dog - - 21 

Turton’sShtllsorthpRritiBhlslande 23 
Van der Hoeren’s Zoology - - 2i 

Waterton's Essays on Natural Hist. 24 
Youfitt’s Work on the Dog - - 24 

Youatt’a 3Yurk on the Horse - 24 


1-Voluxne Encyclopeedias 
and Dictionaries. 

Blaine’s Rural Sports - - - 4 

Brande’s Science, Literature, and Art ti 
Copland’s Dictionary of Medicine - 6 

Cresy’a Civil Engineering - - 8 

Gwllt’s Architecture - - - h 

Johnston’s Geographical Dictionary 11 
Loudon’s Agriculture - - - 1.) 

“ Rural Architecture - 1.3 
“ Gardening - - - 13 

“ Plants - - - - 13 

“ Trees and Shrubs - - 13 

M’Culloch’sGeogiaphiciil Dictionary 14 
“ DictionanofCommcrce 14 
Murray's Encyclo of Geography - 10 
Sharp’s British Gazetteer - - 20 

Ure's Dictionary of Arts, Ac, - - 23 

Webster’s Domestic Economy - 24 

Religioua 8s Moral Works. 

Afternoon of Life - - - . 3 

Amy Herbert - - - - 20 

Bloomflfld’sGreekTestament - 4 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress - 6 

Calvert’s Wife’s Manual - - 8 

Cat* and Farlie’s Moral Emblems 6 

Cleve Hall 20 

Cony beare and Howson's 8t Paul 6 
Cotton’s Instructions in Christianity 0 
Dale's Domestic Litnrgy - - 7 

Defence of Eclipse of Faith - - 7 

Earl’s Daughter (The) - - - 20 

Eclipse of Faith - - - 7 

Englishman’s Greek Concordance 7 
“ Heb AChald.Concord. 7 
Eiperioe»ee(Th«)ofLlfe - - 20 

Gertrude ... - - 20 

Hasrison’i Light of the Forge - 8 

Horne’s Introduction to Scriptures 10 
, “ Abridgment of ditto - 10 

Hue’s Chriatisnity in Chins - - 10 

Humphreys’s Parablet liluminsted 1 1 


Iioi 8 ; or, tlif Two Cousins - 21) 
Jameson’s Sacred Legends - - 11 

" Monastic Legends - - 11 

“ T.,egcndsof the Madonna 11 
“ Lectures on Eomalo Em- 
ployment 11 

Jeremy Taylor’s Works - . - 11 

Katharine Ashton - - -20 

KBnig’s Pictorial Life of Luther - 8 

LanetonParaonaae - . 20 

Letters to my Unknown Priends 13 
Lyra Germaiiica - - _ ft 

Maguire's Rome - . - -14 

Margunt Pcrcival - - - - 20 

Maibhman’sSerumpoie Mission - 14 
Maitinenu's Christ wn Life - - 14 

** Hvmiis - - - 14 

‘ Studies of Chi ibtiuiiity 14 

Merivale’s riirlbtian life Olds - 15 
Milner’s Church ol ( hnat * - 15 

Moore on the Use ofthe Body - If. 
“ “ Soul and Body . 10 

“ ’s Man and his Motives - 10 
Morning Clouds - - - . 16 

Neale’s Closing Scene * - - 16 

Piittison’8 Earth and W Old . - 17 

Povv til’s ChrihtiiinUy without Ju- 
daism - - - - 18 

*' Older of Nature - - Is 

Headings for Li nt - . - 20 

“ Confirmation - . 20 

Robinson's Lexicon to the Greek 
Ttstament - - - - 1!) 

8iIf-Exaniinatioii for Confii m.ition 20 
•Sewell’s History of the Early 
Chunh - - . . ’20 

Sinclaii’s Journey of Life - - 20 

Smith’s (Sydney) Moral Philosophy 21 
“ (G ) W( slev'in Metliodism 20 
** (J ) 8t Paul’s S' ipwreck - 20 
Southey’s t.ife of Wesley - • 21 

Stephen’s Fcilesiistical D^graphy 21 
Taylot’s T.oyola .... *21 
“ W.Mley .... 21 
Theologm Otmismca - - -/• 6 

Thumb Bible (The) - -*2i 

Ursula 20 

Young’s Chi ivt of Hs»>torj - 21 

“ Mystery - - . - '21 


Poetry and the Drama. 


Aikin’s (Dr.) Biitish Poets - - 3 

Arnold's Merojie ^ - - - - J 

“ Poems - - - .3 

Baillip’s (.Ioanna) Poetical Works i 
Goldsmith’s Poems, illublrated - 8 

L. E L ‘s Poetical Works - 13 

Linvvood’s Anthologia Oxoniensis - 13 
Lyra Gtrmanica - - - - 6 

Macauhiv’s Lays of Antient Rome U 
Mac Donald’s Within .ind Without 14 
“ Poems - - - 14 

Montgomery’s Poetical Works - 15 
Moore'* Poetical Works - -16 

“ Sekctions (illustrated) . 16 
“ LallaRookh ... 16 
“ Irish Melodies - - - 16 

“ National Milodies - - 16 

" Sin red Songs fuit/iAJnsic) 16 
" Songs and Hallada - - 16 

Shakspeare, by Dowdier - - 19 

Southey’s Poetical Works - - 21 

Thomson’s Sissons, illustrated - 23 


The Sciences in general 
and Mathematics. 

Arago's Meteorological Essays - 3 

“ Popular A Bironoiny- - 3 

Bourne’s Catechism of Steam- 
Engine - - . . - 4 

Boyd’s N in 111 Cadet’s Manual • 4 

Brande’s Dictionary of Science, Ac 4 
“ Lectures on Organic Cliemiatry 4 
Coningtuu’s Chemical Analysis - 6 

Cresy 'a Civil Engineering - - 6 

De la Hive's Electricity - - 7 

Grove’s Correia, of Physical Forces 8 
Hersclifl’s Outlines or Astronomy 9 
Holland's Mental Physiology - 9 

Humboldt's Aspects of Nature - 10 
“ Cosmos - - - Ui 

Hunt on Light - - - - ll 

Gardner’s Cabinet Cyclopvdu - 12 
Mnreet’s (Mrs.) Conversations - 14 
Morell’s Elements of Psychology - 18 
Moseley’sEngineeringftArchltecture 16 
Ogilvie’s Master- Builder’s Plan - 17 
Owen's Leotureson Comp Anatomy 17 
Pereira on Polarised Light - - 17 


Peschel’a Elements of Physics 
Phillips’s Mineralogy - . ‘ 

“ Guide to (ieology . 
Powell’* Unity of Worlds . 
Smee’s Elrctro-Metillurgy - 
Steam Engine (The) - . ' 

Webb’s Celestial Objects for Com* 
mon Telescopes 


Rural Sports. 

Baki ri* Rifle and Hound In Ceylon 
BUine’s Dictionary of Sports 
Cecil’s Stable Practice - 

" Stud Farm - - . , 
Davy’sFUhing Excursions, 2 Series 
Ephemera on Angling - 

“ Book of lljc Salmon - 
Fippmaniind Siih in’s F.ih onry - 
H-iuker’s Young SiiorUinan - 
'1 lie Hunting- Fipltl 
Idle’s Hints on ^hooting 
Pocket and Uie Stud 
Prictic.il Horsem.mship 
Pvt loft's Oil ket Field - 
Richaidboii's Horsemanship - 
Honiilds’ Fly-Kisher's Fntomolos'v 
Stable Talk and Talde Talk - 
Stonehenge on the I)( g - 

“ on the Greyhound 
The Stud, for Piaclicul Purposes - 


Veterinary Medicine, dec 

Cecil's Stable Practice 
O “ Stud Faim 
Hunt’s Horne .mil bia Masti'i 

Hunting Field (The) - 
MJi a’a HnrRP-Shoping - 
“ on the Horse’s Foot - 
Pocket and the Stud 
Pi.u Ik ul Tlorsenuinhhip 
Rii bardson’s Horsemanship 
.Stable Talk ami 'I'alile Talk • 
Stunclii nge on the Dog - 
stud (3 he) - - . . 

Youatt's Woik on the Dog - - ' 

loautt’s Woik on the llor^e 


Voyagres and Travels. 

Baker's W.andeiings in '"’evlon - 
Barth's African Travels 
Burton’s East Afiic.i 

“ Medina and Ml ica - 
Dompnech’s I'ex.is 

" Deserts of North Amerii ,i 
First Impressions of tlie NewU oild 
Foristir’s Sardinia and Corsica - 
HiiuhlitPs Travel* in the Alps - 
Hovvitt’sArt Student in Municli - 
“ (W)Vit(oru- - - 

Hue’s Cliinese Empire - 
Hudson and Kennedy’s Mont 
Bhine - - - - - 

Huinholdt’s Aspects of Nature - 
Hutchinson’s Western Afnc.i 
Kane’s Wanderings of an Aitist - 
Lady’s Tour round Monte Bora - 
M'Clure’s North-West Piiss.ige 
MaaDougall’aVoyage ofthe Kesobik 
Minturn’s New Yoik to iJelhi 
Mbllhauscn’s Journey to the bhores 
of the Pa< ific - 
Osborn’S Uuedali ---- 
Peaks, Passes, and Glacieis 
Seller ici'* Central Amcirca - 
Senior’* Journal ,n Turkey and 

Greece 

Snow’s Tieira del Fuego 
Tennent’* Ceylon - - - - 

Von 'J empsky’s Mexico 
Wanderings in Land of Ham 
Weill's A'acations in Ireland - 
" Pyrenee* - - - ' 

“ United States and Can.ida- 


>rk« of Pictlon. 

Jonnolly’s Romance ofthe flanks 
.Iruikshank’s Falaiaff - 
davvilt’i Tallangetta - 

Mildred Norman - - * 

Moore s Kpicuiean 
Jewell’s Ursula - - * 

Jir Roger De Coverley - - 

Bkelchei (The), Three Tales 
Jouthey’s The Doctor Ac. - 

rroUope’i Btrchwter Towers 
« Warden 
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of 

NEW WORKS and NEW EDITIONS 

PUBLISHED Bi' 

MESSES. LONGMAN, GEEEN, LONGMAN, AND EOBEETS, 

PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


Miss Acton’s Modern Cookery for Private 

Families, reduced to a System of Easy Prac- 
tice in a Series of carefully-tested Receipts, 
in ^liicli the Principles of JBaron Liebig and 
other eminent Writers have been as much as 
possible applied and explained. Newly-re- 
visod and enlarged Edition ; with 8 delates, 
comprising 27 Figures, and 150 Woodcuts. 
Fcp. 8vo. 7s. 6d. ^ 

Acton’s English Bread-Book for Domestic Use, 

adapted to Faindies of every grade. Fcp. 
8vo. price 4s. Gd. cloth. 

The Afternoon of Life. By the Author 

of Mornulf/ Uotids. Second and cheaper 
Edition, revised throughout. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 

Agassiz. — An Essay on Classification. 

By Louis Agassiz. 8vo. 12s. 

Aikin. — Select Works of the British 

Poets, from Ben Jonson to Beattie. With 
Biographical and Critical Prefaces by Dr. 
Aikin. New Edition, with Supplement by 
Lucy Aikin ; consisting of additional Selec- 
tions from more recent Poets. 8vo. IBs. 

Arago(F.)— BiographiesofDistinguished 

Scientific Men. Translated by Admiral 
W. II. Smyth, D.C.L., F.R.S , &c. ; the Rev. 
Baden Powell, M. A.; andRoBEHT Ghant, 
M.A., F.R.A.S. 8vo. 18s. 

Arago’s Meteorological EBsayg. With an 

Introduction by Baron Humboldt. Trans- 
lated under the superintendence of Major- 
General E. Sabine, R.A., Treasurer and 
V.P.R.S. 8vo, 18s. 

Arago’s Popular Astronomy. Translated and 
edited by Admiral W. H. Smyth, D.C.L., 
P-R.S. ; and Robert Geant,M.A.,F.R.A.S. 
W ith 25 Plates and 358 Woodcuts, 2 vole. 
8vo. price £2. Os. 


Arnold.— Poems. By Matthew Arnold. 

First Seuies, Third Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 
price 58. 6d. Second Series, price Os. 

Arnold. — Merope, a Tragedy. By Matthew 

Ar.nolp. With a Preface and an Historical 
Introduction. Fcp. 8vo, 5s. 

Lord Bacon’s Works. A New Edition, 

revised and elucidated ; and enlarged by the 
addition of many pieces not printed before. 
Collected and edited by Robert Leslie 
Ellis, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge; James Si'eddino, M.A. of 
Trinity College, Cambridge ; and BoUGLAS 
Denon Heath, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, and 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge,— 
VoLS. I. to V., comprising the Division of 
Ffnlosophical Works ; with a copious Index, 
5 vols. 8vo. price £4. Gs. Vol. VI. price 18s. 
*♦* Vol. VIL, completing the Division of 
Literary and Vr of ess tonal Works ^ is just ready, 

Joanna Baillie’s Dramatic and Poetical 

Works : Comprising the Plays of the Pas* 
sions, Miscellaneous Dramas, Metrical Le- 
gends, Fugitive Pieces, and Ahalya Baee; 
with the Life of Joanna Baillie, Portrait, 
and Vignette. Square crown 8vo. 218. 
cloth ; or 42s. bound in morocco liy Hayday. 

Baker. — The Rifle and tlie Hound in 
Ceylon. By S. W. Baker, Esq. New 
Edition, with 13 Illustrations engraved on 
Wood. Fcp. 8vo. 43. 6d. 

Baker. — Eight Years’ Wanderings in Ceylon. 

, By S, W. Baker, Esq. With G coloured 
I Plates, 8vo. price ISs, 

Bate.— Memoir of Capt. W. Thornton 
Bate, R.N. By the Rev. John Baillie, 
Author of “ Memoirs of Howitson,” “Me- 
moir of Adelaide Newton,” Ac. New 
EdiUon ; with Portrait and 4 Illustrations. 
Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 



Barth. — Travels and Discoveries in 

North and Central Africa ; Being the Jour- 
nal of an Expedition undertaken under 
the auspices of Ilcr Britannic Majesty’s Go- 
vernment in the Years 1849—1855. By 
Hentiy Babth, Pli.D., D.C.L., Fellow of the 
Eoyal Geographical and Asiatic Societies, 
With numerous Maps, Wood Engrav- 
ings, and Illustrations in tinted Litlmgraphy. 
6 vols. 8vo. £5. 5s. clotli. 

Bayldon’s Art of Valuing Rents and 

Tillages, and Claims of Tenants upon 
Quitting Farms, at both Michaelmas and 
Lady-Day ; as revised by Mr. Donaldson. 
Seventh Edition, enlarged and adapted to the 
Present Time ; With the Principles and 
Mode of Valuing Land and other Property 
for Parochial Assessment r.nd Eufranchise- 
ment of Copyholds, under the recent Acts of 
Parliament. By Robeet Bakee, Land- 
Agent and Valuer. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Bayldon’s (R.) Treatise on Road Legis- 
lation and Management ; with Remarks on 
Tolls, and on Repairing Turnpike-Roads and 
Highways. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Black’s Practical Treatise on Brewing, 

based on Chemical and Economical Princi- 
ples : With Formulas for Public Brewers, and 
Instructions for Private Families. New 
Edition, with Additions. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Blaine's EncyclopaBdia of Rural Sports ; 

or, a complete Account, Historical, Prac- 
tical, and Descriptive, of Hunting, Shooting, 
Fishing, Racing, &e. New Edition^ revised 
and corrected; with above 600 Woodcut 
Illustrations, including 20 now added from 
Designs by John Leech. In One Volume, 
8vo. price 423. half-bound. 

Bloomfield. — The Greek Testament, 

with copious English Notes, Critical, Phi- 
lological, and Explanatory. Especially 
adapted to the use of Theological Students 
and Ministers. By the Rev. S. T. Bloom- 
field, D.D., F.S.A. Ninth Edition, revised. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Map, price £2. 8e. 

Dr, Bloomfield’s College and School Edition of 

the Greek Testament : With brief Englisli 
Notes, cliiefly Philological and Explanatory. 
Seventh Edition ; with Map and Index. 
Fcp. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Dr. Bloomfield’s College and School Lexicon 
to the Greek Testament. New Edition, 
carefully revised. Fcp. 8to. price 10s. 6d, 


Bourne. — A Treatise on the Steam- 

Engine, in its Application to Mines, Mills 
Steam-Navigation, and Railways. By the 
Artisan Club. Edited by JoitnBouene, O.E 
New Edition ; with 33 Steel Plates and 349 
Wood Engravings. 4to. price 278. 

Bourne’s Catechism of the Steam-Engine 
in its various Applications to Mines, Mills, 
Steam-Navigation, Railways, and Agricul* 
tiire: With Practical Instructions for the 
Manufacture and Management of Engines 
of every .’class. Fourth Edition, enlarged - 
with 89 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. Gs. ’ 

Boyd. — A Manual for Naval Cadets. 

Published with the sanction aod approval 
of the Lords Commissioners of the Adrai- 
ralty. By John M‘Neill Boyd, Captain, 
R.N. With Compass-Signals in Colours 
and 236 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. lOs. 6d. ' 

Braude.— A Dictionary of Science, Lite- 
rature, and Art : Comprising the History, 
Description, and Scientific Principles of 
every Branch of Human Knowledge ; with 
the Derivation and Definition of all the 
Terms in general use. Edited by W. T. 
BsandeJ F.R S.L. and E.; assisted by Dh. 
J. Cafvin. Tliird Edition, revised and cor- 
rected j with numerous W oodcuts. 8vo. 608, 

Professor Brande's Lectures on Organic 

Chemistry, as applied to Manufactures; 
including Dyeing, Bleaching, Calico-Print- 
iiig, Sugar-Manufacture, tlio Preservation 
of Wood, Tanning, &c. ; delivered before the 
Members of the Royal Institution. Edited 
by J. ScoFFEEN, M.B. Fcp. 8vo. with 
Woodcuts, price Ts. 6d. 

Brewer. — An Atlas of History and Geo- 
graphy, from the Commencement of the 
Christian Era to the Present Time : Com- 
prising a Series of Sixteen coloured Maps, 
arranged in Clironological Order, with Illus- 
trative Memoirs. By the Rev. J. S. Beeweb, 
M.A., Professor of English History and 
Literature in King’s College, London. 
Second Edition, revised and corrected. 
Royal 8vo. 12s. 6d. half-bound. 

Brialmont.— The Life of the Duke of 

Wellington. Fropri the French of Ai>exis 
Bkialmont, Captain on the Staif of the 
Belgian Army : With Emendations and 
Additions. By tlie Rev. G. R. Gleig, M.A., 
Chaplain- General to the Forces and Pre- 
bendary of St. Paul’s. With Maps, Plans 
of Battles, and Portraits. Vols. I. and II. 
8vo. 308. ' 

The Tried and Fodbth Volumes (com- 
pletion) are now in the press, and will take 
up the history of the Duke from the Batlleoi 
Waterloo, representing him as an Ambassador, 
as a Minister, and as a Citizen. 



Brodie. — Psychological Inquiries, in a ’ 
Series of Essays intended to illustrate the 
Influence of the Physical Organisation on 
the Mental Faculties. By Sir Benjamin C. 
BEODiE,Bart. Third Edition. Fcp.Svo. Ss. 

Dr. Thomas Bull on the Maternal Ma- 
nagement of Children in Health and Disease. 
New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. Ss. 

Dr. Bull’s Hints to Mothers on the Manage- 
ment of their Health during the Period of 
Pregnancy and in the Lying-in Eoom : With 
an Exposure of Popular Errors in connexion 
with those subjects, &o. ; and Hints upon 
Nursing. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 

Dr. Bull’s Work on Blindness, entitled 

the Sense of Vision Denied and Lost. Edited 
by the Rev. B. O. Johns, Chaplain of the 
jiliud School, St. Glcorge’s Fields. With a 
brief Introductory Memoir of tlie Author 
by Mrs. Bull. Fcp, 8vo. 43. 6d. 

Bunsen. — Christianity and Mankind, 

their Beginnings and Prospects. By 
Baron C. C. J. Bunsen, D.D., D.C.L., D.Ph. 

. Being a New Edition, corrected^ remodelled, 
and extended, of Hippolytus and hii Aye, 
7 ToU. 8vo. £5. 63 . 

ThiH Edition is composed of tliroo distinct works, 
wliicli may be liad separately, as follows 

1, HippolytuB and his Aj?e; or, the Beginninss and 
Prospects of Clinsliaiiity. 2 vols. 8vo. price il. 10s. 

2 . Outline of the Pliilosophy of Universal Histoiy aiv 
plicd to Lantpiafto and RcUjfion : Containing an Ac- 
count of llie Alphabetical Couferences. 2 vols. bvo. 
price Cl. 13s, 

S, Analecta Ante-NIcieii.a, 3 TOli. 8vo, price JC2. 2», 

Bunsen. —Lyra Germanica. Translated 

from the German by Catheeinb Wink- 
vvoitTu. Ihflh Edition of tlie First Series, 
H^’mns for the Sundays and chief Festivals 
of the Chri^tian Year. New Edition of the 
Second Series, the Christian Life. Fcp. 
8 to. price 5s. each Series. 

HYMNS from Lyra Geimanka 18nio. Is. 

Tlieso St let lions of (Jerni.in Hvinns li.ave been made 
from collections published in (.erinany by Baron Bunskw; 
iind fuiin coiiipamon volumes to 

Theologia Germanica: Which setteth forth 

many fair lineaments of Divine Trutli, and 
saith very lofty and lovely things touching 
a Perfect Lite. Translated by Susanna 
WiNKwoRTH. With a Preface by the Rev. 
Charles Kino see v ; and a Letter by Baron 
Bunsen. Third Edition. Fcp. 8vo. Ds. 

Bunsen. — Egypt’s Place in Universal 

History: An Historical Investigation, in 
Five Books. By Baron 0. C. J. Bunsen, 
H.D,, D.C.L., D.Ph. Translated from the 
Clcrman by C . H. Cottrell, Esq , M.A. 
With many Illustrations. VoL. I. 8vo. 288. ; 
VoL. 11. price SOs. ; and Yol. III. price 25s. 


Bunting.— The Life of Jabez Bunting, 

D.D. : With Notices of contemporary Per- 
sons and Events. By his Son, THOMAS 
Peecival Bunting. In Two Volumes. 
VoL. I. with Two Portraits and a Vignette, 
in post 8 VO. price 7s. 6d. cloth; or {],arge 
paper and Vroof Engravings) in square crown 
8vo. lOs. 6d. 

Banyan’s Pilgrim's Progress: With a 
Preface by the Rev. Charles Kingsley, 
Rector of Eversley ; and about 120 Illus- 
trations engraved on Steel and on Wood 
from Original Designs by Charles Bennett. 
Fcp. 4to. price 21s. cloth, gilt edges. 

Bishop Butler’s General Atlas of Modern 

and Ancient Geography ; comprising Fifty- 
two full-coloured Maps ; with complete In- 
dices. New Edition, nearly all re-engraved, 
enlarged, and greatly improved. Edited by 
the Author’s Son. Royal 4to. 24s. half-bound. 

i The Modern Atlas of 28 full- 
coloured Maps. Royal 8vo, 

Tim Ancient Atlas of 24 full- 
coloured Maps. Royal 8vo. 
price 129. 

Bishop Butler’s Sketch of Modem and 
Ancient Goographv. New Edition, tho- 
roughly revised, with such Alterations intro- 
duced as continually progressive Discoveriet 
and the latest Information have rendered 
necessary. Post 8vo. price 70. 6d. 

Burton.— First Footsteps in East Africa ; 

or, an Exploration of Harar, By Richaei 
F. Burton^ Captain, Bombay Army. Witt 
Maps and coloured Plates. 8vo. IBs. 

Burton. — Personal Narrative of a Pil- 
grimage to El Medinah and Moccah. Bj 
Richard F. Burton, Captam, Bombaj 
Army. Second EdUion^vQVisQd) with coloured 
Plates and Woodcuts. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
price 243. 

The Cabinet Lawyer; A Popular Digest 

of the Laws of England, Civil and Criminal ; 
with a Dictionary of Law Terras, Maxims, 
Statutes, and Judicial Autiquities j Corrwt 
Tables of Assessed Taxes, Stamp Duties, 
Excise Licenses, and Post-Horse Duties; 
Post-Office Regulations ; and Prison Disci- 
pline. 18th Edition, comprising the Public 
Acts of thoSession 1858. Fcp. 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

The Cabinet Gazetteer: A Popular Geogra- 
phical Dictionary of All the Countries ol 
the World. By the Author of The Cabinet 
1 Jjaveyer. Fcp. 8vo. lOs. 6d. cloth. 
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Caird.— Prairie Fanning in America; 

With Notes by the way on Canada and the 
United States. By James Caibd, M.P., 
Author of “English Agriculture,” “High 
Farming,” &c. 16mo. Js. 6d. 

Calvert. — The Wife’s Manual ; or, 

Prayers, Thoughts, and Songs on Several 
Occasions of a Matron’s Life. By the Eev. 
W. Calveht, M.A. Ornamented from De- 
signs by the Author in tlie style of Quceti 
'Elizahetlia Praijer-Book. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Catlow.— Popular Conchology; or, the 

Shell Cabinet arranged according to the 
Modem System : With a detailed Account 
of the Animals, and a complete Descriptive 
List of the Families and Genera of Recent 
and Fossil Shells. By Agnes Catlow. 
Second Edition, mucli improved ; with 105 
Woodcut Illustrations. Post 8vo. price 14s. 

Catz and Faiiie’s Book of Emblems.— 

Moral Emblems, from Jacob Catz and 
Robert Fablie ; with Aphorisms, Adages, 
and Proverbs of all Nations. The Illustra- 
tions freely rendered from designs found ni 
the works of Catz and Farhc, by John 
Leighton, F.S.A., and engraved under his 
Buporintendoncc. Imperial 8vo. with GO 
large Illustrations on Wood, and numerous 
Vignettes and Tail Pieces, 

Cecil — The Stud Farm; or, Hints on 

Breeding Horses for the Turf, the Chase, and 
the Road, Addressed to Breeders of Race- 
Horses and Hunters, . Lauded Proprietors, 
and especially to Tenant Farmers. Hy 
Cecil. Fcp. 8vo. with Froij,tispiece, Ss. 

Cecil’s Stable Practice; or, Hints on Training 
for the Turf, the Chase, and the Road; 
with Observations on Racing and Hunt- 
ing, Wasting, Race-Riding, and Handi- 
capping : Addressed to Owners of Racers, 
Hunters, and other Horses, and to all who 
are concerned in Racing, Steeple-Chasing, 
and Fox- Hunting. Strojid FJitmi. Fep. 
8vo. with Plato, price bs. half-bound. 

Chapman. — History of Gustavus Adol- 
phus and of the Thirty Years’ War up to the 
King’s Death : With some Account of its 
Conclusion by the Peace of Westphalia, in 
1648. By B. Chapman, MA., Vicar of 
Letherhead. 8vo. with Plans, 12a. 6d. 

onington. — Handbook of Chemical 

Analysis, adapted to the Unitary System of 
Notation. By F. T. Conington, M.A., 
F.C.S. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. Also Tables of 
Qualitalive Analysis, designed as a Com- 
panion to the Handbook, price 2s. Gd. 


Connolly.— The Romance of the Ranks* 

or, Anecdotes,' Episodes, and Social Inci! 
dents of Military Life. By T. W. J. 
Connolly, Quartermaster of the Royal 
Engineers. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 

Connolly’s History of the Royal Sappers and 

Miners : Including the Services of the Corps 
in the Crimea and at the Siege of Sebastopol. 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged ; with 
17 coloured plates. 2 vols. 8vo. price SOs. 

Conybeare and Howson.— The Life and 

Epistles of Saint Paul : Comprising a com- 
plete Biography of the Apostle, and a 
Translation of his Epistles inserted in 
Chronological Order. By tho Rev. W. J. 
Conybeare, M.A. ; and the Rev. J. S, 
IIowsoN, M.A. Third Edition, revised and 
corrected ; with several Ma])s ami Wood- 
cuts, and 4 Plates. 2 vols. square crown 
8vo. 319. 6d. cloth. 

9 

Tlic Original Edition, with more 
numcrons Illustrations, in 2 vols. 4to. price 
48s. — may also be had. 
c 

Dr. Copland’s Dictionary of Practical 

Medicine : Comprising 0 encral Pathology, 
the Nature and Treatment of Diseases, 
Morbid Structures, and the Disorders es- 
pecially incidental to Climates, to Sex, and 
to tho different Epochs of Life; witli nume- 
rous approved Eormulw of the Medicines 
recommended. Now complete in 3 vols. 
8vo. price £5. 31s. cloth. 

Bishop Cotton’s Instructions in the 

Doctrine and Practice of Christianity. In- 
tended chiefly os an Introduction to Confir- 
mation. Foitrih Edition, 18mo. 2s, Gd. 

Cresy’s Encyclopsedia of Civil Engi- 
neering, Historical, Theoretical, and Prac- 
tical. Illustrated by upw-ards of 3,000 
Woodcuts, Second Edition, revised and 
brought down to the Present Time in a 
Supplemen t, comprising M otropolitan Water- 
Supply, Drainage of Towns, Railways, 
Cubical Proportion, Brick and Iron Con- 
struction, Iron Screw Piles, Tubular Bridges, 
&c, 8vo, 63 b. cloth. 

Crosse.— Memorials, Scientific and Li- 
terary, of Andrew Crosse, the 3 i,lectrician. 
Edited by Mrs. Crosse. Post 8vo. 98. On. 

Crowe. -The History of France. By 

Eyre Eyans Crowe. In Five Volnni^®' 
VoL. I. 8to. price 14s. 



Cruikshank. — The Life of Sir John 

Faletaff, illustrated in a Series of Twenty- 
four original Etchings by George Cruik- 
sliank. Accompanied by an imaginary 
Biography of the Knight by Robeut B. 
Bbough. Royal 8vo. price 12s, 6d. cloth. 

Lady Gust's Invalid's Book. — The In- 
valid’s Own Book : A Collection of Recipes 
from various Books and various Countries. 
By the Honourable Lady Cust. Second 
Edition. Ecp. 8vo. price 28. 6d. 

Dale.— The Domestic Liturgy and Family 

Chaplain, in Two Parts : Paut I. Church 
Services adapted for Domestic Use, with 
Prayers for Every Day of the Week, selected 
from the Book of Common Prayer; Part 
II. an appropriate Sermon for Every Sunday 
in tlio Year. By the Rev. Thomas Dale, 
M.A., Canon Residentiary of St. Paul’s. 
Second Edition. Post 4to. 21s. cloth j 
313. Gd. calf j or £2. 10^ morocco. 

r The Family CuAPLAiir, 12s. 

Serai.itcly \xiir. Domestic Lixukgy, 10«. Ctl. 

Davy (Dr. J.) — The Angler* and his 

Friend ; or. Piscatory Colloquies and Fish- 
ing Excursions. By John Davy, M.D., 
F.R.S., <.lc. Fcp. 8io. price 6s. 

the Angler in the Lake District : or, Piscatory 

Colloquies and Fishing Excursions in West- 
moreland and Cumberland. By John 
Davy, M.D., F.R.S. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. Gd. 

De Foiiblanque, — The Administration 

and Organisation of the British Army, with 
especial rofereneo to Finance and Supply. 
1)} EdWAIU) BvIIRINGTON DEFoNBLANliUn, 
Assistant Comiiussiiry-General. 8vo. 12s. 

DelaRive;-A Treatise on Electricity 

in Theory and Practice. By A. De la Rive, 
Professor in the Academy of Geneva. Trans- 
lated for the Author by C. Y. Walker, 
F.R.S. With numerous Woodcut Illustra- 
tions. 3 vols. 8vo. price £3. 13s. cloth. 

Domenech. — Seven Years’ Residence in 

the Great Deserts of North America. By 
tlic Abbi^ Domenech. With a Map, and 
«hoiit Sixty Woodcut Illustrations. 2 vols. 
bvo. \_Jusl ready. 

The Abbe Domeneoh’a Missionary Adventures 

in Texas and Mexico : A Personal Narrative 
of Six Years’ Sojourn in those Regions. 
Translated under the Author’s superin- 
tendence. 8vo. with Map, 10s. 6d. 


The Eclipse of Faith ; or, a Visit to a 

Religious Sceptic. WiEdition. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

Defence of The Eclipse of Faith, by its 
Author: Being a Rejoinder to Professor 
Newman’s Reyly : Including a full Exami- 
nation of that Writer’s Criticism on tho 
Character of Clmist ; and a Chapter on the 
Aspects and Pretensions of Modern Deism. 
Second Edition^ revised. Post 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

The Englishman’s Greek Concordance of 

the New Testament : Being an Attempt at a 
Verbal Connexion between the Greex and 
tlio Englislx Texts ; including a Concordance 
to the Proper Names, with Indexes, Greek- 
English and English-Greek. Now Edition, 
with a new Index. Royal 8vo. price 423, 

The Englishman’s Hebrew and Chaldee Con- 
cordance of the Old Testament ; Being an 
Attempt at a Verbal Connexion between 
the Original and the English Translations j 
with Indexes, a List of the Proper Names 
and their Occurrences, &c. 2 vols. royal 

8vo. £3. 13s. 6d. j large paper, £4. 14s. 6d. 

Ephemera’s Handbook of Angling ; 

teaching Fly-Fishing, Trolling, Bottom- 
Fishing, Salmon-P'ishing : With the Natural 
History of River-Fish, and the best Modes 
of Catching tliem. Third Edition, corrected 
and improved ; witli Woodcuts. Fcp.8vo.5s. 
• 

Ephemera’s Book of the Salmon: Com- 
prising the Theory, Principles, and Prao- 
tiee of Fly-Fishing for Salmon; Lists of 
good Salmon Flics for every good River in 
tho Empire: the Natural History of the 
Salmon, its feabits described, and the best 
xvay of artificially Breeding it. Fcp. 8vo. 
with coloured Plates, price 14s. 

Fairbairn.— Useful Information for En- 
gineers : Being a Series of Lect urcs delivered 
to the Working Engineers of Yorkshire and 
Lancashire. With Appemliees, containing 
the Results of Experimental Inquiries into 
tho Strength of Materials, the Causes of 
Boiler Explosions, &e. By WILLIAM 
Fairbairn, F.R.S., F.G.S. Second Edition ; 
with numerous Plates and W oodcuts. Crown 
8vo. price 10s. 6d. 

First Impressions of the New World on 

Two Travellers from the Old in tho Autumn 
of 1858 : with Map by Arrowsmith. Post 
8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Fischer.— Francis Bacon of Verulam: 
Realistic Philosophy and its Ago. By Dr. 
K. Fischer. Translated by John Oxsn- 
FORD. Post 8vo. 9s. 6cl. 
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Fores^r.—Rambles in the Islands of 

• Corsica and Sardinia: Witli Notices of 
their History, Antiquities, and present 
Condition. By Thomas Foeester, Au- 
thor of Norway in 18'18-1849. With 
coloured Map j and numerous Illustrations 
in Colours and Tints and on Wood, from 
Drawings made during the Tour by Lieut. - 
Col, M. A. Biddflch, R.A. Imperial 
8to. price 28s, 

Frazer. — Letters of Sir A. S. Frazer, 

IC.C.B., Commanding the Royal Horse Artil- 
lery under the Duke of Wellington : Written 
during the Peninsular and Waterloo Cam- 
paigns. Edited by Major-General Sabine, 
R.A. With Portrait, 2 Maps, and Plan. 
8vo. 18s. 

Freeman and Salvin, -Falconry: Its 

Claims, History, and Practice. By Oaoe 
Earle Freeman, M.A. (“ Peregrine” of tlie 
Field newspaper) ; and Capt. F. H. Salvin. 
Post 8vo. with Woodcut Illustrations from 
Drawings by Wolf. 

Garratt.— Marvels and Mysteries of In- 
stinct ; or. Curiosities of Animal Life. By 
George Garratt. Second Edilion, revised 
and improved ; with a Frontispiece. Fcp. 
8vo. price 4e, 6d. 

Gilbart.—A Practical Treatise on Bank- 
ing. By James William Gilbaet, F.R.S. 
Sixth Edition^ revised ani enlarged. 2 vols. 
12mo. Portrait, 16s. 


Greathed.- Letters written during the 
Siege of Delhi. By H. H. Greathed, )a(o 
of the Bengal Civil Service. Edited bj 
Widow. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Green.— Lives Of the Princesses of Eng. 

land. By Mrs. Mary Anne EvEiiEir 
Green, Editor of the Letters of Uoyal and 
Illustrious Ladies. With numerous Por- 
traits. Complete in 6 vols. post 8vo. price 
10s. 6d.. cacli.— Any Volume may be had 
separately to complete sets. 

Greyson. — Selections from the Corre- 
spondence of R. E. H. Greyson, Esq. 
Edited by the Author of The Eclipse of 
Faith. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Grove. — The Correlation of Physical 
Forces. By W. R. Grove, Q.C., M.A., 
F.R S., &c. Third Edition. 8vo. price 7s. 

Gurney.— St. Louis and Henri IV, : Being 
8 Second Sorits of Historical Sketches. 
By the Rev. John H. Gurney, M.A., Rector 
of St. Mary’s, Marylcbone. Fcp, 8vo. 6s. 

Evening l^ecrcations ; or, Samples from the 
Lceturc-Room. Edited by the Rev. J. II. 
Gurnet, M.A. Crown Sro. 5s. 

Gwilt’s' Encyclopseclia of Architecture, 

Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. By 
Joseph Gwilt. With more than 1,000 
Wood Engravings, from Designs by J. 8. 
Gwilt. Eourth Edition. 8vo. 423. 


Oilbart’fl Logic of Banking : a Familiar Ex- 
position of tlie Principles of Reasoning, and 
their application to the Art and llic Sccncc 
of Banking. 12ino. witli Pcfi'trnit, 12s, 6d. 


Gleig,— Essays, Biographical, Historical, 

and Miscellaneous, contributed chiefly totlic 
Editiltnyh and Quaiterly Reviews. By the 
Rev, G. R Gleig, Af.A., Chaplain-Gencml 
to the Forces and Prebendary of St. Paul’s. 
2 vols. 8vo. 218, 


COXTF^TS. 


1. Dr, Cluilnierf. 

2. Our I)i;fonsi\e Aiim- 

lurnt 

3. Nutuml Tlieolosy. 

4. Military Hriclf;es. 

5. TheWarof llie I’uiijaub. 


0. Tlic Furitans. 

7. Gener.al Miller. 

8. Iiull.-i and its Aniiy. 
!), The Madeheiistieii 

10. Military Kducation, 


The Poetical Works of Oliver Goldsmith. 

Edited by Bolton Cornet, Esq. Illustrated 
by Wood Engravings, from Designs by 
Members of the Etching Club. Square 
OTOwn 8vo. cloth, 218. ; morocco, £1. 16s, 


GossA — A Naturalist’s Sojourn in 
Jamaica. By P. H. Gosse, Esq. With 
Plates, Post 8vo. price 14s. 


I Hare (Archdeacon).— The Life of Luther, 

! in Forty-ciglit Historical Engravings. By 
I Gustav Konio. With Explanations by 
I Archdeacon Hake and Susanna AVink- 
j WORTH. Fcp. 4to. price 28s, 

I Harford.— Life of Michael Angelo Buou- 

j nrroti: With Translations of many of his 
I Poems and Letters ; also Memoirs of Save- 
j narola, Rapliael, and Vittoria Colonna. By 
' John S. IlARroRD, Esq., D.C.L , F.E.S. 
j Second Edition^ thoroughly revised; wijb 
j 20 copperplate Engravings. 2 vols, Svo- 2o‘i. 

i Illustrations, Architectural and Pictorial, of 
the Genius of Micliael Angelo Buonarroti. 
With Descriptions of the Plates, by t'^o 
Commeudatore Canina ; C. R. CocKEREii* 
I Esq., RA.; and J. S. Harford, Esq., 

* D.C.L,, F.R.S. Folio,73s.6d half-bound. 

! Harrison.— The Light of the Forge ; 

i Counsels drawn from the Sick-Bed of E. M- 
j By the Rev. W. Harrison, M.A., Domesti 
i Chaplain to n.R.IL the Duchess of Can.- 
! bridge. Fop. Svo. price Ss. 
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garryHieover— Stable Talk and Table 
Talk ; or, Spectacles for Young Sportsmen. 
By Haekt IIieovee. Now Edition, 2 vols. 
gvo. with Portrait, price 248. 

Harry Hieover- The Hunting-Field. By Harry 
Hieover. With Two Plates. Fcp. 8to. 
5s. half-boimd. 

Harry Hieover. ~ Practical Horsemanship. 

By Haret Hieovee. Second Edition with 
2 Plates. Fcp. 8yo. Ss. half-bound. 

Harry Hieover.-The Pocket and the Stud; or, 
IVactical Hints on the Management of the 
Stable. By Ha key Hieovee. Third 
Edition; with Portrait of the Author. Fcp. 
8vo. price Ss. lialf-bound. 

Harry Hieover.-The Stud, for Practical Pur- 
poses and Practical Men; Being a Guide 
to the Choice of a Horse for use more than 
for show. By Haert Hieovee. With 
2 Plates. Fep. 8yo. pricc^^s. half-bound. 

Hassall. -Adulterations Detected ; or, 

Plain Instructions for tlio Di^ovcry of 
Frauds in Food and Medicine. ByAuTirUE 
Hill Hassatl, M.U. Lond., Analyst of The 
lancd Sanitary Commission ; and Author of 
tlic Kcporth ol that Connni.-ision published 
under tlie title of Food nnd Us Adulteralions 
(which may also be had, in Svo. price 28s.) 
Willi 225 Illustrations, engraved ou Wood. 
Crown 8vo. 17s. (id. 

Hassall.— A History of the British Fresh 

Wafer Algie : Including Descriptions of the 
Desmideie and Diatoinaccic. With upwards 
of Cno Hundred Plates of Figures, illus- 
liating flic vaiious 8peciq||. By AiiTiiru 
Hill Hassall, M.D., Author of Micto- 
sroptc Anaiomi} if the Iluina/i Bodi/, Ac. 2 
Aols. 8vo. with 103 Plates, price £1. 15s. 

Col. Hawker’s Instructions to Young 

Sportsmen in all tliat relates to Guns and 
Shooting, lltli Edition, revised by the 
Author’s Son, IMajor P. W, L. Hawker ; 
^vlth a Bust of tiio Author, and numerous 
Illustrations. Square crown 8vo. 18s. 

I Haydn’s Book of Dignities: Containing 

Bolls of the OfTiclal Personages of the British 
Fmpire, Civil, Ecclesiastical, Judicial, Mili- 
tary, Naval, and Municipal, from the Earliest 
Periods to the Present Time. Together 
^itli the Sovereigns of Europe, from the 
Foundation of their respective States; the 
Peerage and Nobility of Great Britain ; &c. 
Being a New Edition, improved and conti- 
nued, of Beatson’s Political Index, 8vo. 
pneo 25s. half-bound. 


Hayward. — Biographical and Critical 

Essays, reprinted from Keviews, with Ad- 
ditions and Corrections. By A. Haywaed, 
Esq., Q,.0. 2 vols. 8vo. price 24s. 

CONTENTS. 

1. Sydney Smith. 12 Tlio Crimean Campaign. 

2. Samuel Rogers. i:i. American Orators and 

3. James Smith. Statesmen. 

4. Oeorge Selwyii. 14. Jouruaiism in France. 

5. Lord Cliesterfleld. 15. Farisian Morals and 

r>. Lord Mellx)uine. Manners. 

7. (icncral Von Radowitz. 11. The Imitative Towers of 

8. Countess Ilahn-Haiin. Music. 

y. 1)0 Stendahl {Henri 17. Rritisli Field Sports. 

Reyle). 18. Scloiico and Literature 

10. Plerro Dupont. of Etiquette. 

11. Lord Eldon and the 10. The Art of Dlmng. 

Ciianccs of tlie Bar. 

Sir John Herschel.— Outlines of Astro- 
nomy. By SiE John F. W. Heesohbl, 
Bart., K.H., M.A. Fifth Edition, revised 
and corrected to the existing state of Astro- 
nomical Knowledge ; with Plates and Wood- 
cuts. 8vo. price 18s. 

Sir John Herschel’ s Essays from the Ediu- 

bnrgh and Quartet It/ RevinvSy with Ad- 
dresses and other Pieces. Gvo. price ISs. 

Hinchliff.— Summer Months among the 
.Alps : With the Ascent of Monte Rosa. 
By Thomas W. Hinchliff, of Lincoln’s 
Inn, Barristor-at-Law. With 4 tinted 
Views and 3 Maps. Post 8vo. price lOs. 6d. 

Hints on Etiquette and the Usages of 
Society; With a Glance at Bad Habits. 
New Edition, revised (with Additions) by a 
Lady of Rank, Fep.Svo. price Half-a-Crown. 

Holland. — Medical Notes and Reflec- 
tions. By Sir Henry Holland, Bart., 
M.D., F.R.S.. Ac., Physician in Ordinary 
to the (),ueen and Prmco-Consort. Third 
Editiotfy revised throughout and corrected ; 
with some Additions. 8vo. ISs. 

Sir H. Holland’s Chapters on Mental Physi- 
ology, founded chiotiy on Chapters contained 
in Medical Notes and Bejleclions, Second 
Edition. Post 8vo. price 8s. Gd. 

Hooker.— Kew Gardens ; or, a Popular 
Guide to tlio Royal Botanic Gardens of 
Kew. By Sir William Jackson Hookes, 
K.H., Ac., Dfrector. IGmo. prico Sixpence. 

Hooker and Ariiott.— The British Flora ; 

comprising the Phamogamous or Flowering 
Plants, and the Ferns. Seventh Edition, 
with Additions and Corrections ; and nu« 
racrous Figures illustrative of the Umbelli- 
ferous Plants, tlie Composite Plants, the 
Grasses, and the Ferns. By SiE W. J, 
Hooker, F.R.A. and L.S., Ac. ; and G. A. 
Walkee-Arnott, LL.D., F.L.S. 12mo. 
with 12 Plates, 'price 14s. j with the Plates 
coloured, price 213. 







Horne’s Introduction to the Critical 

Study and Knowledge of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. Tenth Edition^ revised, corrected, 
and brought down to the present time. 
Edited by the Eev. T. Haetwell Hoene, 
B.D. (the Author) ; the Rev. Samuel 
Datii)80W, D.D. of tlie University of Hallo, 
and LL.D. ; and S. Peideaux Teeoelleb, 
LL.D. With 4 Majis and 22 Vignettes and 
Facsimiles. 4 vols. 8vo. £3. 13s. 6d. 

Hie Four Volumes ruiiy also be hail te^araUly as 
follows 

Voti. I.— A Summary of the EvidenecfortheQenulr.cnoss, 
Authenticity, Unoorniptcd Preservation, ami Inspiration or 
the Holy Scriptures, lly the Rev. T. H, Hoine.B.I). .8vo. 15s. 

VoL. IT.— Tlie Text ofthe Old considered • With 

f Treatise on Sacred Interpretation ; and a brief Introduc- 
lon to the Old Testament Rroiks and the Apocrypha. Ry S. 
Davidson, D.D. (Halle) and LL.l) 8vo. 2r)S. 

Voii, III.— A Summary of Biblical (loogrtipby and Anti- 
quities. By the Rev. T. H. Horne, B.l). . . . Svo. ISs. 

VoTi. IV.— An Introduclionto tbo Textual (Iriticism of the 
Ne\o Testament, By the Hev. T. H. Home, B.l). The 
Critical Fart re-writton, and Iho remainder revised and 
edited by S. F. TrcKelles, LL.D 8vo. ISe. 

Horne. —• A Compendious Introduction 
to the Study of the Bible. By the Rev. 
T. Haetweil IToene, B.D. New Edition, 
with Maps and Illustrations, 12mo. Os. 

Hoskyns.—Talpa ; or, the Chronicles of 

a Clay Farm: An Agricultural Fragment. 
By Cuandos Wren Hoskyns, Esq. Fourth 
Edition, With 24 Woodcuts from the 
original Designs by Geoege CitUlKsnANK. 
16mo. price 5s. 6d. 

Howitt (A, M.) — An Art-Student in 
Munich. By Anna Maev Howitt. 2 
vols. post Svo. price 148. ^ 

Howitt.— The Children’s Year. By Mary 

Howitt. With Four Illustrations, from 
Designs by A. M. Howitt. Square 16mo. 63. 

Howitt.— Tallangetta, the Squatter’s 

Home : A Story of Australian Life. By 
William Howitt, Author of Two Years in 
Victoria, &c. 2 vols. post Svo. price ISs. 

Howitt. — Land, Labour, and Gold; 

or, Two Years in Victoria ; With Visit to 
Sydney and Van Diemen’s Land. By 
William Howitt. Second VJiiwn, con- 
taining the most recent Information re- 
garding tlie Colony. 2 vols, crown Svo. 1 
price 10s. 

Howitt.— Visits to Remarkable Places : 

OldIJalls, Battle-Fields, and Scenes illustra- 
tive of Striking Passages in English History 
and Poetry. By Williaji HowItt. With 
about 80 Wood Engravings. Eew Edition. 
2 vols. square crown Svo. price 263, 


William Howitt’s Boy’s Country Book: 

Being the Real Life of a Country Boy 
written by himself ; exhibiting all the 
Amusements, Pleasures, and Pursuits ol 
Children in the Country. New Edition - 
with 40 Woodcuts, Fcp. Svo. price 60. ' 

Howitt. — The Rural Life of England. By 
William Howitt. New Edition, cor. 
rocted and revised; with Woodcuts by 
Bewick and Williams. Medium Svo. 218. 

The Abbe' Hue’s work on the Chinese 

Empire, founded on Fourteen Years’ Travels 
and Residincc in China. People's Edition 
with 2 Woodcut Illustrations. Crown Svo' 
price Ss. 

Hue.- Christianity in China, Tartary, 

and Thibet. By M. TAbbe Hue, fovnierlj 
Missionary Apostolic in China ; Author of 
The Chinese Ei^ire, Ac. Vols. T, and II, 
Svo. 218, ; and VoL. TIT. price 10s. Od, 

Hudson’s- Plain Directions for Making 

Wills in conformity with the Law. New 
Edition, corrected and revised by ilic 
Author ; and practically illustrated by Spo* 
cimens of Wills containing many varieties 
of Bequests, also Notes of Cases judicially 
decided since the Wills Act came into ope- 
ration. Ecp. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

Hudson’s Executor’s Guide. New and 

enlarged Edition, revised by the Author 
with reference to the latest re})orled Case* 
and Acts of Parliament. Fcp. Svo. Gs. 

Hudson and Kennedy,— Where there’s 

ft Will there ’s a Way : An Ascent of Mont 
Blanc by ft New Route and Without Guides. 
By the Rev. C. Hudson, M.A., and E. S, 
Kennedy, B.A. Second Edition, with I'lato 
and Map. Post Svo. 5s. 6tl. 

Humboldt's Cosmos. Translated, with 

the Author’s authority, by Mrs. Sabik^- 
Vols. I. and II. 16mo. Half-a-Crowm each, 
sewed ; 3s. 6d. ea«h, cloth : or in post 8vo. 
128. each, cloth. Vol. HI. post 
128. 6d. cloth : or in 16mo. Part I. 2s. 6“’ 
sewed, Ss. 6d. cloth ; and Part II. 3s. sewe , 
48. cloth. Vol. IV. Part I. post Svo. los. 
cloth; and 16mo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, 0 
7s. sewed. 

Humboldt’s Aspects of Nature. Translated, 
with the Author’s authority, by Mes.SaBI ’ 
16mo. price 68. : or in 2 vols. Ss. 6a. es > 
cloth; 2s. 6tl. each, sowed. 



Humphreys. — Parables of Our Lord, 

: Ruminated and ornamented in the style of 
the Missals of the Renaissance by IIenuy 
I^OEL Humphreys. Square fcp. 8vo. 21s. 
ill massive carved covers ; or SOs. bound in 
morocco by Hayday. 

— Researches on Light in its 

Clicmical Relations ; embracing a Con- 
: sideration of all the Photographic, Processes. 

I By Robert Hunt, P.R.S. Second Edition, 

' with Plate and Woodcuts. 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

Hunt (Captain).— The Horse and his 

j\lastcr : With Hints on Breeding, Breaking, 

‘ Slablc-Managcment, Training, Elementary 
' Horsemanship, Riding to Hounds, &c. By 
i Yfre B. Hunt, Esq., late lODlli Rcgt. Co. 

: Oubhn Militia. Ecp. 8vo. with Frontispiece, 
price [js. 

Hiitchiiison. — Impressions of Western 
Africa : With a Report on the Pccnliaritios 
of Trade up the Rivers'* in tho Bight of 
Biiifra. By T. J. Hutchinson, Esq., 
British Consul for Iho Bight of Biafra and 
tlio Island of Fernando Po. i’ost 8vo. 
price 88, Gd. 

Idle. -Hints on Shooting, Fishing, &c,, 
both on Sea and X^and, and in the Eresli- 
^\'a(er Loclis of Scotland : Being the Expe- 
riences of C. Idle, Esq. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

Mrs. Jameson’s Legends of the Saints 

find Martyrs, as represented in Cliristian Art : 
Punning tho First Series of Saoied and 
Lpgrndanj Ad. 'I'hird X]dition, revised and 
improved; nitli 17 Etchings and upwards 
of ISO Woodcuts, many of whieli arc new 
111 this Edition. 2 vols. square crown 8vo. 
jirice ols. 6d. 

tli’s. Jameson’s legends of the Monastic 
Orders, as represented in Christian Art. 
rorming tho Seconh Series of Sacred and 
J.ojendriuj Art. Second Edition, enlarged ; 
ivith 11 Etchings by the Author, and 88 
VXuodeuts. Square crown 8vo. price 288. 

iirs. Jameson’s Legends of the Madonna, 
as represented in Christian Art : Forming 
tli« Third Series of Sacred and Legendary 
All, Second Edition, corrected and en- 
larged ; with 27 Etchings and 165 Wood 
Engraving?. Square crown 8vo. price 28s, 

1^1 s. Jameson’s Commonplace-Book of 

Hioiighls, Memories, and Fancies, Origin.al 
and Selected. Part I. Ethics and Character j 
Paiit it. liiteratnre and Art. Second Edit. 
revved and corrected ; w'ith Etchings and 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 18s. 


Mrs. Jameson’s Two Lectures on the 

Social Employments of Women , — Sisters of 
Charity and the Comwvnion of Labour, New 
Edition, with a Prefatory Letter on the 
present Condition and Requirements of the 
Women of England. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 

Jaquemet’s Compendium of Chronology; 

Containing the most important Dates of 
General History, Political, Ecclesiastical, 
and Literary, from tho Creation of the 
World to the end of tho Year 1854. * Second 
JUition, Post 8vo. price 7s. Gd. 

Jaquemet’s Chronology for Schools : Contain- 
ing tho most important Dales of General 
History, Political, Ecclesisastical, and 
Literary, from the Creation of the World 
to llio end of the year 1857. Edited by the 
Rev. J. Alcorn, M.A. Fcp. 8vo. 3s, Gd. 

Lord Jeffrey’s Contributions to The 

Edinburgh Review. A New Edition, com- 
plete in One Volume, with a Portrait en- 
graved by Henry Robinson, and a Vignette. 
Square crown 8vo. 21s. cloth ; or 30s. calf.— 
Or in 3 vols. 8vo. price 42s. Comprising— 

1. General Literature and Literary Bio- 

graphy. 

2. History and ITibtoricnl 'Memoirs. 

3. Poetry. 

4. Pliilosophy of the Miud, Afelaphysics, 

and Jurisprudence. 

5. NovelSjTales, and Prose Works of Fiction. 

6. General Politics. 

7. Miscellaneous Literature, &c. 

Bishop Jeremy Taylor’s Entire Works : 
With Life by Bisnor Heber. Revised and 
corrected by the Rev. Chaeleb Page Eden, 
Fellow of C^iel College, Oxford. Now 
complete ill 10 vols. 8vo lOs.Gd, each. 

Keith Johnston’s New Dictiona^ of 

Geography, Descriptive, Physical, Statistical, 
and Historical: Forming a complete Gene- 
ral Gazetteer of the World. 'Nrw Edition^ 
recti tied to May 1859. In One Volume of 
1,360 pages, comprising about 50,000 Names 
of Places. 8vo. 308. cloth; or 353. half- 
bound in russia. 

Kane.-Wanderings of an Artist among 

the Indians of North America ; from Canada 
to Ahuieouver’s Island and Oregon, through 
the Hudson’s Bay Company’s Territory, and 
back again. By Paul Lane. Witji Map, 
Illustrations in Colours, and Wood En- 
gravings. 8vo. 21“. 

Keinble.-Tlie Saxons in England : A 

History of the English CommonweAlth till 
the Norman Conquest. By John M. Kem- 
ble, M.A., &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 280. 
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A Lady’s Tour round Monte Rosa' 

With Visits to the Italian Valleys of An* 
zascn, Mnstalonc, Cainasco, Scsia, Lts 
E ngland, &c. Square post 8vo. Ts. 6d. Challant, Ao>to, and Oogne : In a SerWoi 

Excnrsions in the Years 1850, 1856, 1858, 
With Map, 4 Illustrations in Colours from 
Kirby and Spence’s Introduction to i sketches by Mr. G. Barnard, and 8 Wood 

Entomology 5 or, Elements of the Natural I Engravings. Post 8vo. I ts. 

History of Insects : Comprising an Account | _ , 

of Noxious and Useful Insects, of their Meta- j Ml’S. R. Lecs Elements 01 Natural His* 
morphoses, Food, Stratagems, Habitations, tory; or, First Principles of Zoology : Coiti' 

Societies, Tsiotions, Noises, Hybernation, prising the Principles of Classification, intor. 

Instinct, &c. Sf^venth Edition yVr\i\\ tin. spersed v^itli amusing and instructive Ac- 

pendix relative to the Origin and Progress counts of tlio most remarkable Aninitilc, 
of the work. Crown 8vo. Ss. | Now Edition; Woodcuts. Fcp.8vo. 78.61. 

LARDNER’S CABINET CYCLOP>EDtA 

Of History, Biography, Literature, the Arts and Sciences, Natural History, and Manufactures, 
A Series of Original Works by 

Sir John Ukrschkl, Thomas Keiohtlkv, Bishop Thiri.wat.l. 

Sir James Mackintosh, John Forster, The Rev. G. R. Gleio, 

Robert Soi/thev, Sir Walter Scott, J.^C. L. De Sismondi, 

Sir David Urewstbr, Thomas Moore, John FniLLirs, F.K.S, G.?. 

AND other Eminent Writer?. 

Complete in 132 vols. fcp. 8 to. with Vignette Titles, pri^, 111 cloth, Nineteen Guineas. 

The Works teparately, in Sets or Seiies, price Three Shillings and Si.xpence each Volume. 

A List of the Works composing the Cabinet Cvcr.np.KDiA:— 

1. BoH’i History of Russia :{Tnl« 10s, Cd. I 3f, Lardiicr on Heat .... . 1 vol. i,.l. 

i!. Boll’s Lii os of British Poets . | Lauliior’s Hj droslstii s and Pneuin.ilios 1 ^ o'. 1, 

.S. Brewster’s Optios 1 vol, .‘Is. (hI ‘ -W. Lai dner and Walker’s Klcctiinly and 

i. Cooley's Maritime and Inland Discovoiy 3 vol-*. IOj. Od MaK'iictisni , . 2 yi l-. 7^ 

.5, Cro^\e’H History of France . . KM (M. .^7. Mackintosh, Pointer, .and Comlonay’s 

0. De Morgan on Prohahilities . 1 \ul. -‘ts, Od. Lives of Biiti'^h St.itesmcn . . 7 vein 'JP Cd 

7. De Sismondi’s Hisloiy ot the Itah.m 3-S. Mackintosh, Wallace, mid Bell’s History 

Republics . . . 1 Tol .Is. f(d. ofKngl.ind K) vol- Ti' 

8. De Sisinoiuli's Fvdlof the Roman Bmpue 2 \oIj, 7>. S9. Montijomery and Shelley’s eminent lU- 

9. Donovan’s Chemistry 1 vol, 'Is, (Id. llau, Spani<^h, and Poituxuese Anthoui .3 voD. Id- U, 

10. Donovan’s Domestic Economy 2 to 1<«7-*, 40. Mooic’s History ot Iieland . . Ivolslt!' 

11. Dunham’s Spain and PortUKul vols. 17s. Od. il. Nicolas’s Chronolo ry of Ilistmy . 1 col '! Cl. 

12. Dunham’s History of Denmark, Sweden, 42, Phillips’s Ticatisc on Gcoloi,'j . 2\ols. "5. 

and Norway 3 rols. lOs. Cd. dll. Powell’s llistoiy of Natural PhiUisophy 1 vol. ib. fid. 

13. Dunham’s History of Poland . . 1 vol, :is. ikl. 4 1, Porter’s Treatise on the Manufacture of 

14. Dunh.am’s Germanic Empire . 3 vols, 10s. Gd. Silk . .. 1 vol. ds. Cil. 

1. '). Dunham’s Emopo duiinij the Middle i'). Poitei’s Manufactures of Porcelain and 

Arcs . . Ivols. U.s. Glass. Ivol.o’i. Od. 

10. Dunham’s Biitish Dramatists , . . 2 vols. 7s. W. Roscoe’s Biitish Lawyers 1 vol. 3,'^. Cd. 

17. Dunham’s Lives of Early Wiiters ot 17. Scott’s History of Scotland 2 vols. 7?. 

GieatBiitain l\ol.3<». Cd. l.S. Shelley’s Li\c3 of eminent French 

18. Fergus’s History of the United Stales 2 \ ols. 7s, AuUiors 2 vols. 7^. 

19. Foshroke’s Grecian & Roman Antiquities 2 vols. 7s. 19, Shuckard and Sw amson’s Insects 1 vol. 3s, Gd. 

20. Forster’s I.ives of the Statesmen of the .’it). Southey's Lives of British Achnirals .... 3 vols. 179. 

Commonwealth 5 vols. 17s. Cd. .31. St obhlng's Church History ‘ivols. 7.'. 

21. OleiK’s Lives of British Military Com- 52. Slebbing’s History of the Reformation 2 vols. 7s. 

manders 3 vols. lOs. 6d. 5*1. .Swainson’s Discourse on Natural History 1 vol. 3s. 0<1- 

22. Grattan’s History of the Nothoi lands , . lvol.3s. Od. 51, Swainson’s Natmal History and Clnssi- 

23. Henslow’.s Botany Ivol.r.s. Gd. j fleation of Animals 1vol. Ss. fid. 

ai. Herschel’s Astronomy .... ... .*1 vol. 38. 6d. , :i5. Swainson’s Habits and Instincts of 

26. Herschel’s Discourse on Natural Philo- 1 Animals 1 vol. Ss. Cl. 

Bophy Ivol.uS.Gd, ' fiG. Swainson’s Birds 2vols. 7fl. 

215. History of Home 2 vols. 7s. ’ .37. Swainsou’s Fish, Reptiles, &c 2 vols. 7*. 

27. History of Switzerland 1 vol. Ss. Gd. j 58. Swainson’s Quailuipeds 1 vol. .3s. M- 

28. Holland's Manufactures in Metal 3 vols. lOs. Gd. 59. Swaiiison’s Shells and Shell-Fish 1 vol. 38. Gd- 

20. James’s Lives of Foreigtt Statesmen .... 6 voks. 178. Gd. 60. Swainson’s Animals In Menageries 1 vol. 38. Od. 

30. Kater and Lardner’s Mechanics 1 vol. Ss, Gd. 61. Swainson's Taxidermy and Biography of 

81. Kelghtley’s Outlines of History 1 vol. 3s. Gd. Zoologists 1 ▼ol. Ss. > • 

.32. Lardner’s Arithmetie 1 vol. 8s. Gd. 62. Tliirlwall’s History of Greece 8 vols. iOs. 

33, Lardner's Geometry 1 vol, 3s. Gd. 


Kesteven.— A Manual of the Domestic 

Practice of Medicine. By W. B. Kestevek, 
Follow of the Roval Coliecre of Surceons of 


The Letters of a Betrothed. Fcp. 8vo. 

price 6 s. cloth. 

Letters to my Unknown Friends. By 

a Lai>Y, Author of Letters on. Happiness. 
Fourth Edition. Fop. 8 vo. 63 . 

L.E.L.— The Poetical Works of Letitia 

Elizabetli Landon ; comprising the Impro’ 
msatrice^ the Venetian Bracelet.^ the Oolden 
VioleU the Troubadour^ and Poetical Remains. 
New Edition ; with 2 Vignettes by R. Doyle. 
2 vols. lOmo. lOs. cloth ; morocco, 218. 

Dr. John Lindley’s Theory and Practice 

of Horticulture ; or, an Attempt to explain 
the principal Operations of Gardening upon 
Physiological Grounds; Being the Second 
Edition of tlie Theory of HorticuUure^ miicli 
enlarged; with 98 Woodcvits. 8 vo. 213. 

Dr. John Lindley’s Introduction to 

Botany. New Edition, with Corrections and 
copious Additions. 2 vols. 8 vo. witli Six 
Plates and numerous Woodcuts, price 24-8. 

Dr. John Lindley’s Synopsis of the 

Britisli Flora arranged accouling to tlic 
Natural Orders; containing vascularcs or 
Flowering Plants. Thud Edition (reprinted). 
Fcp. 8 VO. ()■». 

Linwood.-Anthologia Oxoniensis, sive 

Florilegium e Lusibus poetieis diversorum 
Oxoniensium Graecis ct Latiuis decerptum. 
Curante Guliklmo Linwood, M.A , yEdia 
Christ i Alumno. 8 vo. price I ts. 

Lorimer’s (C.) Letters to a Young Master 

Mariner on some Subjects connected with 
his Calling. New Edition. Fcp. 8 vo. 63 . 6 d. 

Loudon’s EncyclopDedia of Agriculture : 

Comprising the Theoiy and Practice of tlie 
Valuatiun, Transfer, Laying-out, Improve- 
ment, and iManagcment of Landed Property, 
and of the Cultivation and Economy of the 
Animal and Vegetable Productions of Agri- 
culture. New and cheaper Edition ; with 
1,100 Woodcuts. 8 vo. 313. 6 d. 

Loudon’s Siicyclopeedia of Gardening: 

Comprising the Theory and Practice of Hor- 
ticulture, Floriculture, Arboriculture, and 
Landscape-Gardening. With many hundred 
Woodcuts. Corrected and improved by 
Mes. Loudon. New and cheaper Edition. 
8vo. 318. Gd. 

Loudon’s Encyclopaedia of- Trees and 

Shrubs, or Arboretum et Fruticetnm Britan- 
vicum abridged ; Uontaining the Hardy Trees 
and Shrubs of Great Britain, Native and 
Foreign, Scientifically and Popularly De- 
scribed. With about 2,000 Woodcuts. 
8 vo. price 60s. 


Loudon's Encyclopaedia of Plants: Com- 
prising the Specific Character, Desoriptioiii 
Culture, History, Application in the Arts, 
and every other desirable Particular respect' 
ing all the Plants found in Great Britain 
New Edition, corrected by Mrs. Loudon 
With upwards of 12,000 Woodcuts, 8 vo 
£3. 133. 6d. — Second Supplement, 218 . 

Loudon’s Encyclopaedia of Cottage 

Farm, and Villa Architecture and Furniture 
New Edition, edited by Mrs. Loudon ; witl 
more than 2,000 Woodcuts. 8 vo. 638. 

Loudon’s Hortus Britannicus ; or, Cata 

logue of all the Plants found in Grea 
Britain. New Edition, corrected by Mbs 
Loudon. 8 vo. 31s. 6 d. 

Mrs. Loudon’s Lady’s Country Compa 

nion; or, How to Enjoy a Countiy Lif 
Rationally. Fourth Edition, with Plate 
and Woodcuts. Fcp. 8 vo. 5s. 

Mrs. Loudon’s Amateur Gardener* 
Calendar, or Monthly Guide to what shoul' 
be avoided and done in a Garden. 
Edition. Crown 8to. with Woodcuts, 7s. 6 c 

Low’sElements of Practical Agiiculture 
comprehending the Cultivation of Plants, th 
Husbandry of the Domestic Animals, an 
the Economy of tlio Farm. New Edition 
with 200 Woodcuts. 8 vo. 213. 

Macaulay.— Speeches of the Right Hoe 

Lord Macaulay. Corrected by IIlMBELl 
8 vo. price 123. — Lord Macaulay’s Speeche 
on Parliamentary Reform, 16mo. price Is. 

• 

Macaulay. — The History of Englam 
from the Accession of James II. B 
tlic Right Hon. Lord Macaulay. Nei 
Edition. VoLS. I. and II. 8 vo. price 82s. 
Vols. III. and IV. price 3Cs. 

Lord Macaulay’s History of Englani 

from the Accession of James II. Nc\ 
Edition of the first Four Volumes of th 
8 vo. Edition, revised and corrected. 7 vols 
post 8 vo. price Gs. each. 

Lord Macaulay’s Critical and Historica 

Essays contributed to The Edinburg] 
Review, Four Editions, as follows ; — • 

1 . ALinRAHY Edition (tlie Ninth), iuSyols. 8tc 

*. Complete in Onb Voi.ume, with Portrait and Vi( 
nette. Squ.iie crown Svo. price 21i<. cloth; d 
f aits, c.ilf. 

3. Another Nfiw Edition, hi 3 vcls. frp. 8vo. pric 

^ (loth. 

4 . The PxoptK’s Edition, in 3 vols, crown Svo.prio 

cloth. 


Macaulay.— Lays of Ancient Rome, with 
Ivry and the Armada. By the Right 
• Hou. Lohd Macaulay. New Edition. 
16mo, price 48. 6d. cloth ; or 10s. 6d. 
bound in morocco. 

Lord Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome. 

With numerous lUustratione, Original and 
from the Antique, drawn on Wood by 
George Scharf, jun., and engraved by Samuel 
Williams. New Edition. Fcp. 4to. price 
21s. boards j or 42s. bound in morocco. 

Mac Donald. — Poems. By George 

Mac Donald, Author of Within and With- 
' out. Fcp. 8vo. 79. 

Mac Donald.— Within and Without : A 

Dramatic Poem. By Geouge Mao Donald. 
Second Edition^ revised. Fcp. 8vo. 4s. 6d, 

MacDougall.— The Theory of War illus- 
trated by numerous Examples from His- 
tory. By Lieutenant -Colonel MacDougall, 
Commandant of the Staff College. Second 
Edition, revised. Post 8vo. with 10 Plans 
of Battles, price 10s. 6d. 

MacDougall. - The Campaigns of Hannibal, 
arranged and critically considered, ex- 
pressly for the use of Stiuhails of Mililary 
History. ByLieut.-Col.P. L. MacDougall, 
Commandant of the Staff College. Post 
8vo. with Map, 7s. Gd. 

M‘Dougall.— The Eventful Voyage of 

H.M. Discovery Ship Resolute to the Arctic 
Eegions in Search of Sir John Franklin and 
the Missing Crews 'of H.M. ])iscovery Ships 
Erebus and Terror, 1852, 1898, 1851.. By 
Geoege F. M‘Doug\ll, Master. With a 
coloured Chari ; 8 illustrations in tinted 
Lithography ; and 22 Woodcuts. 8vo. price 
21s. cloth. 

Sir James Mackintosh’s Miscellaneous 

Works : Including his Contributions to Tlie 
Edinburgh Review. Complete in One 
Volume ; with Portrait and Vignette. 
Square crown 8vo. 218 clotli ; or SOs. bound 
in calf: or in 3 vols. fcp. 8vo. 21s. 

Sir James Mackintosh’s Histoiy of England 
from the Earliest Times* to the final Esta- 
blishment of the Reformation. Library Edi- 
tion, revised. 2 vols, 8vo. 21s. 

M'Culloch’s Dictionary, Practical, Theo- 
retical, and Historical, of Commerce and 
Commercial INuvigatiou. Illustrated with 
Maps and Plans. New Edition, ^revised and 
adapted to the Present Time containing 
much additional Information, [.hist ready. 


McCulloch’s Dictionaiy, Geographical, 

Statistical, and Historical, of the various 
Countries, Places, and principal Natural 
Objects in the World. Illustrated with Six 
large Maps. New Edition, revisodj with a 
Supplement. 2 vols. 8vo. price 638. 

Maguire.— Rome ; its Ruler and its In- 
stitutions. By John Feancis Maguiee, 
M.P. Second Edition, revised and enlarged ; 
with a new Portrait of Pope Pius IX. 
cet. 66. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Mrs. Marcet’s Conversations on Natural 

Philosophy, in which the Elements of that 
Science are familiarly explained. Thirteenth 
Edition, enlarged and corrected j with 34 
Plates. Fcp. 8vo, price lOs. 6d. 

Mrs. Marcet’s Conversations on Chemistry, 

in wliich the Elements of tliat Science 
arc familiarly explained and illustrated hr 
Experiments. New Edition, enlarged and 
improved. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. price 143. 

Marshman*— The Life and Times of 

Carey, Marshman, and Ward : Embracing 
the History of the Scraraporo Mission, 
By John Claek: Maeshman. 2vol3. 8 \o. 
price 253. 

Martineau. — Studies of Christianity: 

A Scries of Original Pajiors, now ^h•^t col- 
lected or new. By James Maetjnlal' 
Crown 8vo. 73. Gd. 

Martineau. — Endeavours after tho Christian 
Life : Discourses. By James Maetineau. 
2 vols post 8vo. 7s. Gd.cacli. 

Martineau.— Hymns for the Christian 

Church and Home. Collected and_ edited by 
James Maetineau. Eleventh Edition, 12ino. 
33 . 6d. cloth, or Gs. calf j Fifth Edition, 32ino. 
Is. 4d. cloth, or Is. 8d. roan, 

Martineau.— Miscellanies ; Comprising Essays 
on J)r. Priestley, Arnold’s Jefe. and ('orre^ 
spondence, Church and State, Theodore 
Parker’s Discourse of Religion, “Phases of 
Faith,” tho Cliurch of England, and the 
Battle of the Churches. By James Mae- 
tineau. Post 8vo. Os. 

Maunder’s Scientific and Literary Trea- 
sury : A new and popular Encyelopsedia ol 
Science and the Belles-Lettres ; including 
all branches of Science, and every su^cc 
connected with Literature and Art. New 
Edition. Fcp. 8vo. price lOs. cloth ; bound 
in roan, 12 b. ; calf, 12s. 6d. 



Maunder's Biographical Treasury ; con- 
sisting of Memoirs, Sketches, and brief 
Koticcs of above 12,000 Eminent Persons of 
All Ages and Nations, from the Earliest 
Period” of History: Forming a complete 
Popular Dictionary of Universal Biography. 
EkVenth Edition, revised, corrected, and ex- 
tended in a Supplement to the Present 
Time. Fcp. 8vo. 10s. cloth ; bound in roan, 
12s. ; calf, 128. 6d. 

Maunder’s Treasury of Knowledge, and 

Library of Reference. Comprising an Eng- 

- lisli Dictionary and Grammar, a Universal 
Gazetteer, a Classical Dictionary, a Chrono- 
logy, a Law Dictionary, a Synopsis of the 
Peerage, numerous useful Tables, &c. New 
Edition, entirely reconstructed and re- 
printed ; revised and improved by B. B. 
WoODWAiii), B.A. F.S.A. : Assisted by J. 
Mon UTS, Solicitor, London ; andW.HuOHES, 
F.R G.S. Fcp. 8vo. 10s. cloth j bound in 
roan, 123. ; calf, I2s. 6d. 

• 

Maunder’s Treasury of Natural History; 
or, a Popular Dictionary of Animated 
Nature : In wliich the Zoologici# Character- 
istics that distinguish the different Classes, 
Genera, and Species, are combined with a 
variety of interoatiug Information illustrative 
of the Habits, Instincts, and General Eco- 
nomy of the Animal Kingdom. With 900 
Woodcuts. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. price 
lOa. cloth J roan, 12s. ; calf, 123. Gd, 

Maunder’s Historical Treasury; com- 
prising a General Introductory Outline of 
Universal History, Ancient and Modern, 
and a Series of separate Histories of every 
principal Nation that exists ; their Rise, 
Progress, and Present Condition, the Moral 
and Social Character of their respective In- 
habitants, their Religion, Manners and Cus- 
toms, &c. New Edition; revised through- 
out, with a new Geneiul T ndex. Fcp. 8vo. 
10s. cloth ; roan, 12s. ; calf, 12s. Gd. 

Maimder’s Geographical Treasury. — 

Tlie Treasury of Geography, Pliysical, His- 
torical, Descriptive, and Political; contain- 
ing a succinct Account of Every Country in 
the World ; Preceded by an Introductory 
Outline of the History of Geography ; a 
Familiar Inquiry into the Yarietics of Race 
and Language exhibited by different Nations; 
and a View of the Relations of Geography 
to Astronomy and Physical Science. Com- 
pletcil by W illiam Hug ties, F.R.G.S. Nno 
Edition ; with 7 Maps and 16 Steel Plates. 
Fcp. 8vo, 10s. cloth ; roan, 128. ; calf, 128. Gd. 

Mildred Norman the Nazarene. By a 

WouKiNG Man. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


Merivale. — A History of the RomailB 

under the Empire, By the Rev. ChableS 
MebivaTjE, B.D., late Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 8vo. with Maps, 

VoT.s. I, and TI. romprisinif tlio History to tlio Fall oi 

JulmsCeesar, Se(«iid Edition .... SBt. 

Voii. III. to the OBtablishinent of tlio Monarcliy by itt*- 

omhitt. Second Edition lls. 

Vor.s. IV. and V. from Augustus to Claudius, b.o. 27 to 

A.D. 51 82b. 

VoL. VI. from the Reign of Nero, a.d. 51, to the 'Fall of 
Jerusalem, a.o. 70.. , .. 16«. 

Merivale.-The Fall of the Roman Republic : 
A Short History of the Last Century of 
the Commonwealth. By the Rev. C. Mbbi- 
VALE,B.D. Now Edition. 12mo, 7s. 6d. 

Merivale (Miss).— Christian Records : 

Short History of Apostolic Age. By L. A. 
Merivale. Fcp. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Miles.— The Horse’s Foot, and How to 

Keep it Sound. FAghth Edition ; with an 
Appendix on Shoeing in general, and Hunters 
in particular, 12 Plates and 12 Woodcuts. 
By W. Miles, Esq. Imperial 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

Two C-atits or Model*! of Off Fore Feet, No. 1, Shodjbr 
All I'urimes, No *2, Khod with Leather, on Mr. Miles’s pum, 
niii> lie li.vd, pi ICC :Ts. each. 

Miles.— A Plain Treatise on Horse-Shooing. 
By William Miles, Esq. With Plates and 
Woodculs. Ne/o Edtiion. Post 8vo. 28. • 

Milner’s History of the Church of Christ. 

With Additions by the late Rev. ISAAO 
Milner, D D., F.R.S. A New Edition, 
revised, with additional Notes by the Rer. 
T. Grantham, B.D. 4 vols. 8vo. price 52 b« 

Militum.— From New York to Delhi by 

way of Rio do Janeiro, Australia, and China. 
By Rouert B. Mintuun, Jun. With 
coloured Route-Map of India, Post 8vo. 
price 7s. Gd. 

Mollhausen.— Diary of a Journey from 

the Mississippi to the Coasts of the Pacific, 
with a United States Government Expedi- 
tion. By B. Mollhausen, Tojiographical 
Draughtsman and Naturalist to the Expe- 
dition. With an Introduction by Baron 
Humboldt ; a Map, coloured Illustrations, 
and Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo. SOs. 

James Montgomery’s Poetical Works: 

Collective Edition ; with the Autlior’s Auto- 
biograpliical Prefaces, complete in One 
Volume ; with Porti^ait and Vigiictte. Square 
crown 8vo. price 10s. Gd. cloth; morocco, 
218 —Or, in 4 vols. fcp. 8yo. with Portrait, 
and 7 other Plates, price 148. 



Moore.— The Power of the Soul over the 

Body, considered in relation to Health and 
Morals. By Geouqk Mooee, il.D. Fifth 
Edition. Fcp. 870. 63. 

Moore.--Man and Ms Motives. By George 
Moobe, M.D. Third Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 68. 

Moore.- The Use of the Body in relation to tho 
Mind. By Geoeqe Mooee, M.D. Third 
Edition. Fcp. 870. 63. 

Moore.— Memoirs, Journal, and Corre- 
spondence of Tlioinas Moore. Edited by 
the Eight Hon. Loed John Kussell, M.P. 
With Portraits and Vignette Illustrations. 
8 Tols. post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. each. 

Thomas Moore’s Poetical Works: Com- 
prising tho Author’s Autobiographical Pre- 
faces, latest Corrections, and Notes. Various 
Editions of the separate Poems and complete 


Poetical Works, as follows : — 

« <h 

LALLA BOOK H,32mo. rulw type 1 0 

LALLA UOOKH, IGnio. Vignette 2 G 

LAhLA ROOK H,s<uuiro crown Svo.riatcs ir> 0 

LALLA ROOKH, fop. 4to. with Woodcut Illii^tia- 
tiousby Tennill, in Uio press. 

IRISH MELODIES, GZitio. lul.yti pc 1 0 

IRISH MELODIE'^, lOmo. Vignette ... . 2 0 

IRISH MELODIES, H(iiuirc crown Svo. Elate.'. 21 <> 


IRISH MELODIES, illusUatcd by M iCLisp, super- 

royal 8vo • • ^ 

SONGS, RALI.ADS, and SACRED SON(iS, :f2nio. 

ruby type • - d 

HONGS, RALLADS, ami SACRED SONGS, ICmo. 
Vignette ■' '> 

POETICAL WORKS, People’s Edit. 10 PAKTs.eLuli J 0 
POETICAL WORKS, Cabinet Edition, 10 VoLS. c.\. ’5 C 

POETICAL WORKS, Traveller’s Edit^ crow a 8vo. li G 
POETICAL WORKS, Lilw.iry Edition, inctlium Svo 21 0 
SELECTIONS, entitled " POETRY and PICTURES 
Iroin THOM AS MOORE,” fcp. Mo. with Wood El) .',s. 21 0 
MOORE’S EPICUREAN, IGmo. Vignette 0 

Editions }!) luted loith the Music. 

IRISH MELODIES, People’s Edition, sm.all Ito. .. 12 0 
IRISH MELODIES, imperial Hvo. small music sue G1 G 
HARMONISED AIRS Irom IRISH MELODIES, 

imperial Svo, 't 

NATIONAL AIRS, I’coplc’s Edition, 10 Nos. each . 1 0 

NATIONAL AIRS, imperial Svo, small music si/e . Gl 6 

SACRED SONGS and SONGS from SCRIPTURE, 
imiierlalSvo 10 

No Edition of Thomas Moore’s Poetical 
Works, or of any eeparato Poem of Moore’s, 
can be published complete except by Messrs. 
Longman and Co. 

Morell.— Elements of Psychology : Part 

I., containing the Analysis of the Intellectual 
Powers. By J. D. Moeell, M.A., One of 
Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools. Post 
870. 7s. 6d. 


Morning Clouds. By the Author of 

The Afternoon of Life, Second and cheaper 
Edition, re7ised throughout. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 

Morris (F. 0.)— Anecdotes in Natural 

History. By tho Ee7. F. 0. Mokeis, B.A., 
Rector of Nunburnholme, Yorkshire, Autlior 
of “ History of tho Nests and Eggs of 
British Birds,” &c. Fcp. 870. {Just read‘i. 

Morris (J.)-The Life and Martyrdom 

of St. Thomas Becket, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury and Legate of the Holy See. By 
John Moeets, Canon of Northampton. 
Post 8vo. 9s. 

Morton.—The Resources of Estates : A 
Treatise on tlie Agricultural Improvement 
and General Management of Landed 
Property.. By John Lockhart Mortox, 
Ci7il and Agricultural Engineer ; Author 
of Thirteen Highland and Agricultural 
Society Prize Essays. With 25 Illustrations 
in Lithography. Royal 8vo. 3ls. (3d. 

* 

Moseley.— The Mechanical Principles of 

Engineering and Architecture. By 11. 
Moseley, M.A., F.R.S., Canon of Bristol, 
&c. Second Edition, enlarged; vuth nu- 
merous Corrections and Woodcuts. 8vo.245. 

Memoirs and Letters of the lato Colonel 
Aemine Mountain, Aido-dc-Camp to tlu 
Q.accii, and Adjiitant-Oeneral of Her 
ic.-ty’s Forces 111 India. Edited by Mr-. 
Mountain. Second Edition, rerised j miIIi 
Portrait. Fep, 870. price Gs. 

Mure. — A Critical History of the Lau* 
guage and Literature of Ancient Greece. 
By William Muee, M.P. of Caldwell. 
Second Edition. Vols. 1. to HI. 8vo. prico 
368. j VoL. IV. price iSs. ; Vol. V. price 18s. 

Murray’s Encyclopsedia of Geography; 

comprising a complete Ilescription of the 
Earth : Exhibiting its Relation to the 
Heavenly Bodies, its Physical Structui’e, the 
Natui’al History of each Country, and tlie 
Industry, Commerce, Political Institutions, 
and Civil and Social State of All Nations. 
Second Edition ; with 82 Maps, and upwards 
of 1 ,000 other Woodcuts. 8vo. price GOs. 

Neale. — The Closing Scene ; or, Chris- 

tianity and Infidelity contrasted in the Las 
Hours of Remarkable Persons. By the 
Rov. Erszine Neale, M.A. Now Editions. 
2 vols. fcp. 8vo. price 68. each. 
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Normanby (Lord).— A Year of Revolu- 
tion. Siom a Journal iept in Paris in the 
Year 1848. By the Marquis of Noemandy, 
K.G-. 2 vob. 8vo. 248. 

Ogilvie. — The Master-Builder’s Plan; 

or tlie Principles of Organic Architecture 
as’indicated in the Typical Forms of Animnla. 
By Geougk Oqiltie, M.D. Post 8vo. 
with 72 Woodcuts, price 6s. 6d. 


Oldacre.-The Last of the Old Squires. 
A Sketcli. By Cebeio Oldaoee, Esq., of 
Sax-Normanbury, sometime of Christ 
Church, Oxon. Crown 8vo. price 08. 6d. 

Osborn. — Quedah ; or, Stray Leaves 

from a Journal in Malayan Waters. By- 
Captain Sheraed Osborn, E.N., C.B., 
Author of S(ra^ Leaves from an Arctic Jour- 
nal, &.e. With a coloured Chart and tinted 
Illustrations. Post 8vo«price 10s. 6d. 


Osborn.— The Discovery of the North- 

West Passage by II.M.S. Investigator, Cap- 
tain R. M'Cluee, 1850-1854. Edited by 
Captain Sheraed Osborn, C.B., from the 
Logs and Journals of Captain R. M'Clure. 
Third Edition, revised 5 with Additions to 
the Chapter on tlie Hybernation of Animals 
in tlie Arctic Regions, a Geological Paper 
by Sir Roderick I. Murchison, a Portrait 
of Captain M'Clure, a coloured Chart and 
tinted Illustrations. 8vo. price 15s. 


Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers ; a Series of 

Excursions by 


E>L. Amss, M.A. 

E. Anderson, 

J. Ball, M.R.I.A. 

C, H. Buhbuey, M.A. 
Rev. J. Ll. Davies, M.A. 
R. W. E. Foestbh, 

Rev. J. F. Hardy, 13. D. 


F. V. Hawkins, M.A. 

T. W. Hinchlifp. M.A. 

E. S. Kennedy, 13.A. 

W. Mathews, Jun., M.A. 

A. 0. Ramsay, F.R S. A G.S. 
A. Wills, of the Middle Tetn- 
vle, I3arviatcr-ut-La\v, and 
J. Tyndall, F.R.S. 


Edited by John Bale, M.R.I.A., F.L.S., 
President of the Alpine Club. Second 
Edition ; with 8 Illustrations in Chromo- 
lithography, 8 Maps illustrative of the 
Mountain-Explorations described in the 
volume, a Map illustrative of the Ancient 
Glaciers of part of Caernarvonshire, various 
Engravings on Wood, and several Diagrams. 
Square crown 8vo. 218. 

The Eight Swiss Maps, accompanied 
by a Table of the Heights of Mountains, 
may be had separately, price 3s. Gd. 


Dr. Pereira’s Elements of Materia 

Mcdica and Therapeutics. Third Edition^ 
enlarged and improved from the Author’s 
Materials, by A. S. Taylor, M.D., and 
G. 0. Rees, M.D. ; With numerous Wood- 
cuts. VoL. I. 8vo. 283. ; Vol. II. Part I. 
213. J Vol. II. Part II. 26s. 


Dr. Pereira’s Lectures on Polarised Light, 

together with a Lecture on the Microscope. 
2d Edition, enlarged from Materials leff by 
the Author, by the Rev. B. Powell, M.A., 
&c. Fcp. 8vo. with Woodcuts, 7 b. 


Owen. — Lectures on the Comparative 
Anatomy and Physiology of the Invertebrate 
Animals, delivered at the Royal College of 
Surgeons. By Richard Owen, F.R.S., 
Hunterian Professor to the College. Second 
Edition, with 235 Woodcuts. 8vo. 21 b. 


Perry.—The Franks, from their First 

Appearance »i History to the Death of King 
Pepin. By Walter C. Perry, Barrister- 
at-Law, Doctor in Philosophy •nd Master 
of Arts in the University of Gottingen. 
8vo. price 123. 6d. 


Professor Owen’s Lectures on the Comparative 
Anatomy and Physiology of the Vertebrate 
Animals, delivered at the Royal College of 
Surgeons in 1844 and 1846. With numerous 
Woodcuts. Vol. I. 8vo. price 148. 


Peschel’s Elements of Physics. Trans- 
lated from the German, with Notes, by 
E. West. With Diagrams and Woodcuts. 
3 vols. fcp. 8vo. 218. 


Memoirs of Admiral Parry, the Arctic 

Navigator. By his Son, the Rev. E. Parry, 
M.A. of Balliol College, Oxford ; Domestic 
Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of London. 
Sixth Edition ; with a Portrait and coloured 
Chart of the North-West Passage. Ecp. 
8 vo. price 63 . 

Pattison.— The Earth and the Word; 

or, Geology for Bible Students. By S. R. 
Pattison, F.G.S. Fcp. 8vo. with coloured 
Map, 3s. 6d. 


Phillips’s Elementary Introduction to 

Mineralogy. A New Edition, with extensive 
Alterations and Additions, by H. J. Beookb, 
F.R.S., F.G.S. } and W. H. Miller, M.A., 
F.G.S. With numerous Wood Engravings. 
Post 8vo. 183. 


Phillips.-A Guide to Geology. By John 
PniiiLiPS, M.A., P.E.S., F.G.S., &c. Fourth 
Edition, corrected to the Present Timej 
with 4 Plates. Fcp. 8 vo. 63 . 



Piesse’s Chymical, Natural, and Physi- 
cal Magio, for the Instruction and Enter- 
tainment of Juveniles during tho Holiday 
Vacation. With 30 Woodcuts and an In- 
visible Portrait of tho Autlior. Fcp. 8vo. 

3s. 6d, harlequin cloth. 

Piesse’s Art of Perfumery, and Methods 

of Obtaining the Odours of Plants : With 
Instructions for the Manufacture of Perfumes 
for the Handkerchief. Scented Powders, 
Odorous Vinegars, Dentifrices, Pomatums, 
Cosm^tiquea, Perfumed Soap, &c. ; and an 
Appendix on the Colours qf Flowers, Arti- 
ficial Fniit Essences, &c. S/’oond Edition^ 
i*ovi8od and improved j with 46 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Pitt.— How to Brew jjood Beer : a com- 
plete Ouido to tlie Art of Brewing Ale, 
Bitter Ale, Tabic Ale, Brown Stout, Porter, 
and Table Beer. To which arc added Prac- 
tical Instructions for making Malt. By 
John Pitt, Butler to Sir William B. P. 
Geary, Bart. Fc’i. Svo. 4s. 6d. 

Porter. -History of the Knights of 

. Malta, or the Order of tho Hospital of St. 
John of Jerusalem. By Major Whitworth 
PORTRii, Iloyal Engineers. With 5 Illus- 
trations. % vols. 8vo. 21s. 

Powell.-Essays on the Spirit of the 

Inductive Philosophy, the Unity of Worlds, 
and the Philosophy of Creation. By tho 
Egv.BadenPowell,M.A.,F.R.S.,E.11.A S , 
F.G.S., Savihnn Professor of Geometry in the I 
University of Oxford. Second Edition, re- 
vised. Crown 8vo. with Woodcuts, 12s. 6d. 

Christianity without Judaism ; A Second Series 
of Essays on tho Unity of Worlds and of 
Nature. J3y the Rev. Baden Powell, M.A., 
&c. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 

The Order of Nature considered in reference to 
the Claims of Kevclation : A Third S<Tic> 
of Essays on the Unity of Worlds and of 
Nature. By the Kcv. Baden Powell, 
M.A., &e. Crown Svo. 123. • 

Pycroft. — The Collegian’s Guide; or, 

Rccollcetions of College Days : Setting forth 
the Advantages and Temptations of a Uni- 
versity Education. By tho Rev. J . PrCROET, 
B.A. Seco7id Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 

Pycroft’ 8 Course of English Beading, adapted 
to every taste and capacity ; or. How and 
What to Read: With Literary Anecdotes. 
New Edition. Fcp. Svo. price Bs. 

Pyoroft’s Cricket-Field; or, the Science and 
History of tho Game of Cricket. Third 
Edition, greatly improved ; with Plates and 
Woodcuts. Fcp. Svo. price Bs. 


Quatrefages (A. De). Rambles of a 

Naturalist on the Coasts of France^ Spain 
and Sicily. By A. De QuATEEEAaEs’ 
Member of tlio Institute. Translated by 
E. C. Otte. 2 vols. post Svo. IBs. 

Raikes (T.)— Portion of the Journal kept 

by Thomas Raikes, Esq., from 1831 to 1847 1 
Comprising Reminiscences of Social and 
Political Life in London and Paris during 
that period. New Edition^ complete in 
2 vols. crown Svo. with 3 Portraits, price 
12$. cloth. 

Rich’s Illustrated Companion to the 

Latin Dictionaryand Greek Lexicon : Form- 
ing ft Glossary of all tlie Words representing 
Visible Objects connected with the Arts, 
Manufactures, and Every-Day Life of tho 
Ancients. With about 2,000 Woodcuts 
from the Antique. Post Svo. 213. 

Richardson. - fourteen Years' Expe- 
rience of Cold Water : Its Uses aiul Ahases. 
By Captain AL Richardson, lato of tlie 
4th Light Dragoons, Post Svo. with 
Woodcilis, price bs. 

Horsemanship ; or, the Art of Riding 

and Managing a Horse, adapted to tlio Guid- 
ance of Ladies and Gentlemen on the Road 
and in the Field : With Instructions for 
Breaking-in Colts and Young I torses. By 
Captain’ M. Richardson, late of the 4th 
Light Dragoons. With S Plates. Square 
crown Svo. 14s. 


Riddle’s Copious and Critical Latin' 

English Lexicon, founded on the Genuan 
Latin Didionanes of Dr. William Kreiind 
Now Edition. Post 4to. 31a, 6d. 


Riddle’s Complete Latin-Englisli anc 

English-Lfttin Dictionary, for the use o 
Colleges and Schools. By the Rev. J. ^ 
Riddle, M.A. of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford 
New and cheaper Edition, revised and cor 
rected. Svo. 219. 

^ rTho EiiKliBb-LaMnDictionaiy, 

Separately [ Latiii-EriHlish Dictionai i , 

Riddle’s Young Scholar’s Latin-Englisl 
and Eiiglish-Lalin Dictionary. 
clieapor FiiUinu, revised “^nd cent 
Square 12nio. lOs. 6d. 

SoparafCy {SSljSSff oilSS.'fe 

Biddle’s Diamend 

A Guide to the Meaning, Qudi^ - 

right Accentuation of Latin Classical W or 

Royal 32mo. price 4s. 



Rivers’s Rose- Amateur’s Guide ; contain* | 

ing ample DescriptioiM of all the fine leading . 
varieties of Roses, regularly classed in their i 
respective Families; their History and ' 
Mode of Culture. Fcp. 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

Dr. E. Robinson's Greek and English ; 

Lexicon to the Greek Testament. A New 
Edition, in great part re-written, 8vo. IBs. 


Ml’. Henry Rogers’s Essays selected from 

Contributions to the Edinburgh Review. 
Second Edition. 3 vols. fcp. 8 yo. price 218. 


L Tliomas Fuller. 

2. Amlrew Miirvell. 

2. Mai tin Luther. 

4. Li'ihnitz. 

Pascal. 

(i Plato and Socrates. 

7, Desrartes 
s. .liilin Locke, 
t) S.>(ltioy Srmth’a Lec- 
tures, 

If) En«hsh LanguaKc 
(Structure). 

11. Pri'.'lish Languafje 
(History). 

VL The British Puliul, 


13. Vanity and Gloiy of 

Literature. 

14. Ultramontane Doubts. 
Ui. Uisht of Private Judg- 
ment. 

IG. The Oxford Tractarian 
SchrKils. 

17. Ticcent Developments 

of Tractaiiampui. 

18. Peason and Faith. 

19. Itevolutum and Re- 

form. 

‘20. Treatment of Crinu- 
niils. 

‘21. prevention of Crime. 


Jamuel Rogers’s Recollections of Per- 
sonal and Conversational [ntcrcfjjirsc witli 


Cttvules Jwtrs Fox, 
Edmund PuukK, 
lIl'NllV (llfAlTVN, 
IllCniRD PORSON, 
John IJorne Tooici , 

Second Edition. 


Princr Tallkyuand, 

liORD EuSKINh, 
bIK WAf.Tlitt bCOTT, 

Lord n.uii, and 

Duke oe Wl i.Lijsoi'ON. 

Fcp. 8vo. Gs, 


t 


Mrs. SchimmelPenninck’s Writings and 

Life, edited by her relation, Cheistiana. 0. 
Hankin - 

Life of Mary Anne SchimmelPenninck. third 
and cheaper Edition, with Corrections and 
Additions; complete in One Volume, with 
Portrait Post 8vo. lOj. 

Select Memoirs of Fort-Royal. To which a^e 

added Tour to Alet, Visit to Port-Royal, 
Gift of an Abbess, Biographical Notices, &c. 
from original Documents. Fifth Edition^ 
revised 3 vols, postSvo. 21s. 

The Principles oT Beauty, as manifested n 
Nattire, Art, and Human Character : with 
a Classification of Deformities ; II. An ‘ 
Essay on the Temperaments (with Illus- 
trations) ; III. Thoughts on Grecian and 
Gothic Architecture Post 8vo. 12^. Qd. 

Dr. L. Schmitz’s School History of Greece, 

from the Earliest Times to the Taking of 
Corinth by the Romans, B.c. 146, mf^y 
based on Bisltop Thirlvvall’s History of 
Greece. Fifth Edilion, witli Nine new Sup- 
plementary Chapters on the Civilisation, 
Religion, Literature, and Arts of the An- 
cient Greeks, contributed by Chrtstopitee 
Knight Watson, M.A., Trin. Coll. Camb. ; 
and illustrated w ith a Map of Athens and 137 
Woodcuts, designed from the Antique by 
G-, Scharf, jun., F.S.A. 13mo. 7s. 6d. 


)r. Rogot’s Thesaurus of English Words 

and Phrases classified and arranged so as to 
facilitate the Expression of Ideas and assist 
in Literary Composition. Eighth Edition, 
revised and improved. Crown 8vo. 10s. Gil. 

lonalds’s Fly-Fisher’s Entomology : 

Witli colonrod Rcpro^icntatioipi of tlie 
Natural and Aitifieial Insect, and a few Ob- 
servations and Instructions on Trout and 
Grayling Fishing. Fifth thoroughly 

revised by an Experienced Fly-Fisher ; with 
20 new coloiu’cd Plates. 8vo. Ids. 

lowton’s Debater : A Series of complete 

Debates, Outlines of Debates, and Questions 
for Discussion; with ample Refercncc.s to the 
best Sources of Information. New Edition. 
Fcp. 8vo. Gs. 

ilussell (Dr.) — The Life of Cardinal 

Me/zofanti : With an Introductory Memoir 
of eminent Linguists, Aucicut and Modem. 
Ey C. W. Russell, D.D., President of St. 
Patrick’s College, Maynooth. With Portrait 
and Facsimiles. 8vo. 12s. 

Scherzer.-Trayels in the Free States of 

U'litpal America : Nicaragua, Honduras, 
and San Salvador. By Dr. Carl Scheezee. 
ith a coloured Map. 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. 


Scoffern (Dr.) — Projectile Weapons of 

War and Explosive Compounds. By J. 
SoOFFEEN, ]\[ B. Loud., late Professor of 
Chemistry in the Aldersgate College of 
Tiredidne. Foerth Edition, brought up to the 
present time in a Supplement. Post 8vo. 
uith Woodcuts, 9s. 6d. 

Supplement, containing now resources of 
Warfare 2s. 


Senior.— Journal kept in Turkey and 

Greece in the Autumn of 1857 and the 
hegiuniug of 1858. By Nassau W. Si.nioe, 
Esq. With 2 Maps and 2 Views in ehromo- 
lithography. Post 8vo 12s. 


Bowdler’s Family Shakspeare : In which 
nothing is added to the Original Text; but 
those words and expressions are omitted 
which cannot with propriety be read aloud. 
Illustrated witli Thirty-six Vignettes en- 
graved on Wood from original Designs by 


G. COOKE, R.A. 

H. COOKE, 

n. ItOWAUD, R.A, 
11. SINGLETON, 
II. SMIRKE, R.A. 


T. BTOTHARD, R.A. 

H. THOMSON, U.A. 

R. Wl, STALL, R.A. 
n. WORDFOHDB, R.A. 


New Edition, printed in a more convenient 
form. 6 vols. fcp. 8vo. price SOs. cloth; 
separately, 6s. each. 


The Liekahy Edition, with the same 
Illustrations, in One Volume, medium 8vo. 
price 21s, clotli. 
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Sewell (Miss).— New and cheaper Col- 
lected Edition of the Tales and Stories of 
the Author of Ain^ Herbert. Complete in 
9 vols. crown 8vo. price £1. 10s. cloth ; or 
each work, comprised in a single volume, 
may be had separately as follows : — 


AMY HEKBERT 23. 6d. 

GERTRUDE 2s. 6d. 

The EARL’S DAUGHTER 2fl. 6d. 

The EXPERIENCE of LIFE 23. 6d. 

CLEVE HALL 38. Cd. 

IVORS ; or, the TWO COUSINS 3s. 6d. 

KATHARINE ASHTON 38. 6d. 

MARGARET PERCIVAL Ca. Od. 

LANETON PARSONAGE 43. Gd. 


"rrO the thoroughness 
and inteufrity, the ub- 
aoUito icctitnae inculcated 
In Ihovijjlit, word, aiid deed, 
and to the tender chaiity ex- 
tended to tlio ciriiiK and re- 
lientant, we are inclined to 
attribute the hold those 
works take on readers of all 
classes and all ages. The 


I pure transparent sincerity 
I tells even on those who are 
a))t to find any work whose 
aim and obiccl aie religious, 
heavy and uninteresting. 
The re-jnihlication of these 
works in an ecualy accessible 
form IS a benefit of which we 
cannot over-estimate the solid 
advantages'’ Globe. 


Also by the AutJior o/’Amy Herbert, 

Ursula ; A Tale of English Country Life. 

2 vols, fcp. 8vo. price 128. cloth. 

History of the Early Church, from the 
First Preacliiiig of the Gospel to the Council 
of Nicea. 18mo. 4s. 6d. 

Self-Examination before Confirmation: 

With Devotions and Diroctioiia for Con* 
flrmalion-Duy. 32ino. Is. Gd. 

Readings for a Month ^)reparatory to 

Confirmation ; Compiled from the Works of 
Writers of tlic Early and of the English 
Church. Fop. 8vo. price 43. 

Readings for Every Day in Lent: Com- 
piled from the Writings of Bisuop Jeiikmt 
Tatloe. Fcp. 8vo. price 5s. 


Sharp’s New British Gazetteer, or Topo- 
graphical Dictionary of the British Islands 
and Narrow Seas : Comprising concise De- 
scriptions of about Sixty Thousand Places, 
Seats, Natural Features, and Objects of Note, 
founded on the best authorities. 2 vols. 
8vo. price £2, 16s. 

Short Whist; its Rise, Progress, and 

Laws ; With Observations to make any one a 
Whist-Player. Containing also the Laws of 
Piquet, Cassino, Ecarte, Cribbage, Back- 
gammon. By Major A, New Edition ; to 
which are added. Precepts for TyrOs, by 
Mrs. B. Fcp. 8vo. Ss. 


Simpson.— Handbook of Dining ; or, Hov 

to Dine, theoretically, philosophically, 
historically considered : Based chiefly upor 
the Vhysiologie du GoM of Brlllat-Suvariu 
By Leonaed Feakcis Simpson, M.R.S.l 
F cp. 8vo. 5s. 

Sinclair. — The Journey of Life. B’ 

Catheeine Sinclaie, Author of The Bm 
nessoflAfe, New Edition. Fep.Svo. 6s, 

Sir Roger De Coverley. From the Spec 

tator. With Notes and Illustrations, b 
W. Heney Wills; and 12 Wood Engray 
ing3 from Designs by P. Tatlee. Secon( 
and cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. lOs. 6d. 
or 21s. in morocco by Hayday. — An Editioi 
without Woodcuts, in 16mo. price Is. 

The Sketches: Three Tales. By the 

Authors of Amy Herbert^ The Old Mail 
Home, and llawkstone. Third Edition ; witl 
6 Illustrations. Fcp. 8vo, price 4s. 6d. 

Smee’s Elements of Electro -Metallurgy 

Third Edition, revised, corrected, and con 
sideraMy enlarged ; with Electrotypes am 
numerous Woodcuts. Post 8vo. lOs. 6cl. 

Smith (G.) — History of Wesleyan Me 
Ihodism. By Geoege Smith, F.i.S 
Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
VOL. 1. Wesley and his Times, and VoL 
II. The Middle Aye of Methodism, from tin 
Death of Wesley in 1791 to the Confer 
ence of 1816. Crown 8vo. price lOs. 6d 
each volume. 

Smith (J.) —The Voyage and Shipwrecl 

of St. Paul : With Dissertations on the Lifi 
and Writings of St. Luke, and the Ships uik 
N avigation of tlio Ancients. By Jayh 
Smith, of Jordanliill, Esq., F.R S. Secod 
Edition \ with Charts, Views, and Wooes 
cuts. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

A Memoir of the Rev. Sydney Smitli 
By his Daughter, Lady Holland. Witl 
a Selection from his Letters, edited b; 
Mes. Austin. Hew Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s 

The Rev. Sydney Smith's Miscellaneou 

Works : Including liis Contributions to Th 
Edinbimgh Review. Four Editions 

1. A Lieeaey Edition (tlie Fourth), in 
vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 36s. 

2. Complete in One Volume, with Portra 
and Vignette. Square crown 8vo. pra 
218. cloth ; or 30s. bound in calf. 

3. Another New Edition, in 3 vols. fc] 
8vo. price 21s. 

4. Tlie People’s Edition, in 2 vols. crow 
8vo. price Ss. cloth. 


r 

je Kev. Sydney Smith’s Elementary 

Sketches of Moral Philosophy, delivered at 
the Royal Institution in the Tears 1804, 
I805,andl806. Third Edition. Fcp.8vo.7s. 

[now.— Two Years’ Cruise off Tierra 

del Fuego, the Falkland Islands, Patagonia, 
and the River Plate : A Narrative of Life 
ill the Southern Seas. By W. Pahker 
Snow, late Commander of . the Mission 
Yacht Alien Gardiner; Author of “Voyage ' 
of the Grince Albert in Search of Sir John 
Franklin.” With 3 coloured Charts and 6 
tinted Illustrations. 2 vols. post 8vo. 24s. 

lobert Southey’s Complete Poetical 

Works ; containing all the Author’s last In- 
troductions and Notes. The Library Edi- 
Uoe, complete in One Volume, with Por- 
trait and Vignette. Medium 8vo, price 218. 
cloth ; 42s. bound in morocco. — Also, the 
First collected Edition^ in 10 vols. fcp. 8vo. 
with Portrait and 19 Vignettes, price 353. 

• 

louthey’s Doctor, complete in One 
Volume. Edited by the Rev. J. W. Wartee, 
B.D. With Portrait, Vignette, ^ust, and 
coloured Plate. Square crown 8vo, 218. 

louthey’s Life of Wesley ; and Rise and 

Progress cf Methodism. Fourth and cheaper 
Edition, with Notes and A^dditions. Edited 
by the Author’s Son, the Rev. C. C. 
Southey, M.A. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 

Ipencer.—Essays : Scientific, Political, 

and Speculative. By Uereert Sl’ENCER, 
Author of Social Statics. Reprinted chietly 
from Quarterly Reviews 8vo. price 128.cloth. 

pencer. The Principles of Psychology. By 

Herbert Spencer, Author of Social Stahvs. 

8 VO. price 16s. cloth. 

Itephen.— Lectures on the History of 
France, By the Right Hon. Sir James 
SrEPREN,K,C.B .jLL.D ..Professor of Modern 
History in the University of- Cambridge. 
Third Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. price 24s. 

Stephen.— Essays in Ecclesiastical Bio- 
graphy ; from tlio Edinburgh Review. By 
theRight Hon. Sir James Stephen, K.C.B., 
LL.D., Professor of Modern History in 
the University of Cambridge. Third Edi- 
tion. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 

CONTENTS. 

• I 7, Richard B.ixtcr. 

saint Francis of Assisi. 8. The Evannelical Siic- 

• ine Founders of Jesuit- cession. 

Jf'in. 0. William Wilber force. 

■ Eutlier. 10. The Claphara Sect. 

• f 'le Frcneli Benedic- 11. The Historian of En- 

thuiiasni, 

• 1 lie Port Royalists. 12. The Epilogue, 


Stonehenge. — The Dog in Health and 

Disease i Comprising the Natural History, 
Zoological Classification, and Varieties of 
the Bog, as well as the various Modes of 
Breaking and Using him for Hunting, 
Coursing, Shooting, &c. ; and including tho 
Points or Characteristics of Toy Dogs. By 
Stonehenge, With about 70 Illustrations 
engraved on Wood. Square crown 8vo. 
price 15^. half-bound. 

I Stonehenge's Work on the Greyhound: Being a 
Treatise on the Art of Breeding, Rearing, 
and Training Q-royliounds for Public Run- 
ning ; their Diseases and 'Treatment ; Con- 
taining also Rules for the Management of 
Coursing Meetings, and for the Decision of 
Courses. With Frontispiece and Woodcuts. 
Square crown 8vo. 213. 

Stow.— The Training System of Educa- 
tion ; including Moral School Training for 
largo Towns, and the Normal Seminary for 
Training Teachers to conduct the System. 
By David Stow, Esq., Honorary Secretary 
.to the Normal Seminary, Glasgow. Eleventh 
Edition, enlarged ; with Plates and Wood- 
cuts. Post 8vo. price 6s. 6d. 

Strickland. — Lives of the Queens of 

England. By Aqnes Strickland. Dedi- 
cated, by exjiross pcrmissimi, to Her Ma- 
jesty, Embellished with Portraits of every 
Queen, engraved from the most authentic 
sources. Complete in 8 vols. post 8vo. price 
7s. 6d. each. — Any Volume may be had 
separately to complete Sots. 

Memoirs of Rear-Admiral Sir William 

Symonds, Kq/;,, C.B., F.R.S., Surveyor of 
the Navy, from 1832 to 1847 : With Cor- 
respondence and other Papers relative to 
the Ships and Vessels constructed upon his 
Lines, a.s directed to be published under his 
Will. Edited by James A. Sharp. With 
Sections and Woodcuts. 8vo. price 218. 

Taylor. — Loyola; and Jesuitism in its 
Rudiments. By Isaac Taylor. Post 8vo. 
with Medallion, lOs. 6d. 

Taylor.— Wesley and Methodism. By 

Isaac Taylor. Post 8vo. Portrait, 10s. 6d. 

Tennent. — Ceylon : an Account of the 

Island, Physical, Historical, and Topo- • 
graphical : with copious Notices ^)f its 
Natural History, Antiquities, and Produc- 
tions. Illustrated by 7 Maps, 17 Plans and 
Charts, and 101 Engravings on Wood. By 
Sir J. Emerson Tknnent, K.C.S., LL.D., 
&c. 2 vols. 8vo. 



COMPLETION 

OF 

THE TRAVELLER’S LIBRARY. 


Smrmn of lU Contents of the TRAVELLER’S LIBRARY, in 102 

Parts, One Shilling each, or in 60 Volumes, price is. Gd. each in cloth.— 
To be hud aho, in complete Sels only, at Five Guineas per Set, bound in cloth, 
lettered, in 25 Volumes, classified as follows : — 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 

IN EUROPE. 

A CONTINENTAL TOUR by J, HARROW. 

arctic voyages and 1 gy p MAYNE. 

DISCOVERIES . . . J • • 

BRITTANY AND THE BIBLE BY I. HOVE, 

BRITTANY AND THE CHASE «r 
CORSICA iiY F. GREGOKOVlUb. 


GERMANY, ETC.: NOTES OF1 

A TRAVELLER J‘ 

TP PI an I) P. MILES. 

NOB WAY A HESIDENCE IN byS.LAING. 

NORWAY RAMBLES IN by T. FORESTEB. 
RUSSIA BY THK MARQUIS DE CUSTINK. 

RUS.SIA AND TURKEY .. BY J. U. 

ST PETERSBURG BV M. JERRMANN. 

THE RUSSI ANS OF THE SOUTH, by S. BROOKS. 
SWISS MEN AND SWISS! ^ FERGUSON. 

MONT BI.A N(t ASCENT' OF . . BY J. AUEDJO. 
^ E V^ TSCHUDI. 




IN ASIA. 

CHINA AND THIBET byihe ABBE' HUC. 

SYRIA AND PALESTINE “EOTHKN." 

THE PHILIPPINE ISLANIXS, BY P. GIRON lERE. 

IN AFRICA. 

AFRICAN WANDERINGS byM WERNE. 

MOROCCO .. . BY X, DURRIEU, 

NIGER EXPLORATION , by T. J. HUTCHINSON. 
THE ZULUS OF NATAL BY G. H. MASON. 

IN AMERICA. 

BRAZIL u: by E. WILBEHFOUCE. 

CANADA "'Lf u 

OUBA . by W. H. HUHLHFT. 

NORTH AMERICAN WILDS . ,. byC, LANMAN, 

IN AUSTRALIA. 

AUSTRALIAN COLONIES . . . by W. HUOHE.s. 

ROUND THE WORLD. 

A LADY’S VOYAGE BY IDA PFEIFFER. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


MEMOIR OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 
Se LIINu OF MARSHAL 1 BY tub REW T. 0. 

TURENNK I COCKAYNE. 

8CHAMYL by BOUENSTEDTanp WAGNER. 
FERDINAND I. AND MAXIM I- | j,y 

FRANCIS A KAGO’S' .LUTOIHOGRAPIIY. 
THOMAS IIOLCROFT’S MEMOIRS. 


CHESTERFIELD & SELWYN, BY A. HAYWARD. 

SWIFT AND RICHARDSON. byLOHD JEFFKEI. 

DEFOE AND CHURCHILL 

ANECDOTES OF DU. .JOHNSON, BY MRS. PlO/./J. 

TURKEY AND CHRISTENDOM 

LEIPSIC campaign, by Til K hlv. G, R. CLEIL. 

an essay on the life and I BY HLNU\ 
GENIUS OF THOMAS FULLER/ ROGERS. 


ESSAYS BY LORD MACAULAY. 


WARREN HASTINGS. <f 

LORD CLIVE. 

WILLIAM PITT. 

THE KARL OF CHATHAM. 

RANKE’S HISTORY OF THE POPES. 
GLADSTONE ON CHURCH ^D S'l’ATK. 
ADDISON’S LIFE AND WRITINCS. 
HORACE WALPOLE. 

LORD BACON. 


mMl'c’uKAM-ATISTa OF THE EESTOUVITON. 

J'KStonai. HisTouv. ; 

CROKER’S EDITION OF BOSWELLS LIFE OF 
JOHNSON. 

LORD MACAULAY’S SPEECHES ON PARLIA- 
MENTARY REFORM. 


WORKS OF FICTION. 

THE LOVE S'rORV', riiOM SOUTHEY’S DOCTOR. 

SIR ROGER DE COVEKLEY, ... | SPE^ATOR. 

MEMOIRS OF A MAITRE-D’ARMES. by DUMAS. 

CONFESSIONS OF A 1 j,y e.SOUVESTRE. 
WORKINGMAN.. / 


AN ATTIC PHlLOSO-1 . . . by E. SOUVKSTRK. 

sir^^fh)^Rb^^ska\vard’s narrative op 

HIS SHIPWRECK. 


natural his'tory of 


I by dr. L. KEMP. 

INDICATIONS OF INSTINCT, BT DR. L. KEMP. 


NATURAL HISTORY, &c. 

electric TELF.GRAPH. Ac btIHE G^W^^ ’ 

OUR COAl.rFlELDS AND OUR COAL-i iJ- 
CORNWALL, ITS MINES, MINERS. &c. 


LECTURES AND ADDRESSES 
SELECTIONS FROM SYDNEY SMITH’S 
WRITINGS. 

PRINTING B* A- STARK. 


MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 

railway morals AND! H. SPENCER. 

RAILWAY POLICY t cONYBBARB. 

MORMONISM . . BT IHB REV. W. J^^^.'JuLLOCH. 
LONDON 



liirlwall.— The History of Greece. By 
the Right Rev. the Loed Bishop of St. 
David’s (the Rev. Connop Thirlwall). 8 
vols. 8vo. with Maps, £3. — An Edition in 
8 volfl. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titl^, 288. 

homson’s Seasons. Edited by Bolton 
COKNEY, Esq. Illustrated with 77 fine 
Wood Engravings from Designs by Mem- 
bers of the Etching Club. Square crown 8vo. 
21s. cloth ; or 36s. bound in morocco. 

homson (the Rev. Dr.) — An Outline of 

the necessary Laws of Thought : A Treatise 
on Pure and Applied Logic. By William 
Thomson, D.D., Provost of Queen’s College, 
Oxford. Mh Edition. Ecp. 8vo. 78. 6d. 

homson’s Tables of Interest, at Three, 

Four, Four-and-a-Half, and Five per Cent., 
from One Pound to Ton Thousand, and from 
1 to 3G5 Days, in a regular progression of 
single Days ; with Intere^ at all the above 
Rates,* from One to Twelve Months, and 
from One to Ten Years. Also, numerous 
otlior Tables of Exchanges, Time, and Dis- 
counts. New Edition. 13mo. ;^ico 8s. 

'he Thumb Bible ; or, Verbum Sempi- 

ternum. By J. TatIjOR. Being an Epi- 
tome of the Old and Now Testaments in 
English Verse. Reprinted from the Edition 
of 1693 ; bound and clasped, dlmo. Is. 6d. 

Todd (Dr.) —The Cyclopaedia of Anatomy 

and Physiology. Edited by Robert B. 
Tonp, M.D., F.ll.S,, »S:c., Physician to « 
King’s College Hospital; late Professor of 
General and Morbid Anatomy in King’s 
College, London. Assisted in the various 
depavtments by nearly all the most eminent 
cidtivators of physiological science of the 
present age. Now complete in 5 vols. 8vo. 
pp. 6,350, illustrated witli 2,853 AVood- 
cuts, price £6. 6s. cloth. 

Pooke.—History of Prices, and of the 

State of the Circulation, during the Nino 
Years from 1848 to 1^56 inclusive. Form- 
ing Vols. V. and VI. of Tooke’s History of 
Erices funri 1792 to the Eresent Ihne; and 
comprising a copious Index to the whole of 
the Six Volumes. By Thomas Tooke, 
F.R.S. and William Nbwmaech. 2 vols. 
8vo. price 52s. Gd. 

Trevelyan (Sir C.) — Original Papers 

illustrating the Ilistory of the Aj^plication 
of the Roman Alphabet to the Languages 
of India. Edited by Monier Williams, 
M.A., late Professor of Sanskrit in the 
East-India College, Hailcybury, 8vo. with 
Map, 12s. 


Trollope —The Warden : a Novel By 

Anthony Trollope New and cheaper Edi- 
tion. Crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth. 

Trollope’s Barchester Towers, a Sequel to the 
lEarden . New and cheaper Edition, com- 
plete in One Volume. Crown 8vo. 58. 

Sharon Turner’s History of the Anglo- 
Saxons, from the Earliest Period to the 
Norman Conquest. Seventh Edition, revised 
by the ReV. S. Turner. 3 vols. 8vo, 36 b. 

Dr. Turton’s Manual of the Land and 

Fresh-Water Shells of Great Britain: With 
Figures of each of the kinds. Now Edition, 
with Additions, by Dr. J. E. Gray, F.R.S., 
&e., Keeper of the Zoological Collection in 
the British Museum. Crown 8vo. witli 12 
coloured Plates, jirice ISs. clotli. 

Dr. lire’s Dictionary of Arts, Manufac- 
tures, and Mines : Containing a clear Expo- 
sition of th(‘ir Principles and Practice. 
Fourth Edition, much enlarged ; rtiost of 
the Articles being entirely re-written, and 
many new Articles added. With nearly 
1,600 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo. price 60 b, 

Uwins.— Memoir and^Correspondence of 
Thomas Uwms, R.A., late Keeper of the 
Royal Galleries and of the National Gallery, 
&c. Edited by Mrs. IT wins. 2 vols. post 
8vo. 188. 

Van Der Hoeven’s Handbook of Zoology. 
Tmnslatcd by the Rev. William Clark, 
M.D., FR.8, &c. Professor of Anatomy 
in the University of Cambriclgo. 2 vols. 
8vo. with 24 Plates of Figures, price 60s. 
cloth; or separately, Vol. I. Invertebrata ^ 
30s,, and VoL. II. Veriebiafat 308. 

Vehse.— Memoirs of the Court, Aristo- 
cracy, and Diplomacy of Austria. By Dr. E. 
Vehse. Translated from the German by 
Franz Demmler. 2 vols. post 8vo, 213. 

Von Tempsky.-Mitla; or. Incidents 

and Personal AdventnreSi on a Journey in 
Mexico, Guatemala, and Salvador, in the 
Years 1853 to 1855. By G.F. Von Tempsky, 
With Map, Illustrations in colours, and 
Woodcuts. 8vo. 18s. 

Wade. — England’s Greatness : Its Rise 

and Progress in Government, Laws, Religion, 
and Social Life ; Agriculture, Commerce, 
and Manufactures ; Science, Literature, and 
the Arts, from tlie Earliest Period to the 
Peace of Paris. By J ohn Wade, Author of 
the Cabinet Laioyer , &c. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Wanderings in the Land of Ham. By a 
Daughter of Japuet. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 



Waterton.— Essays on Natural History, 
chiefly Ornithology. By C. Watebtok, Esq. 
With the Autobiography of the Author. 
■ 2 Tols. fcp. 8 vo. lOs. 

Waterton’B Essays on Natural History. Third 
Series ; with a CojitinuatioB . of tlie Auto- 
biography, and a Portrait of the Author. 
Second Mttion, Fcp. 8 vo. price 69. 

Watson’s Cybele Britannica ; or, British 

Plants and their Geograpliical Eelations. 
By Hewett Cottrele Watson. 4 vols. 
8 vo. price 428. cloth ; or each vol. separately, 
price lOs. 6 d. The fourth Tolumc is de- 
voted to general views and tabular sum- 
maries, showing the phyto-geography of 
Britain under various aspects. 

Webb. Celestial Objects for Common 

Telescopes. By the Kcv. T. W. Webii, 
M.A., F.R.A.S., Incumbent of Hardwick, 
Herefordshire. With Woodcuts, and a Map 
of the Moon 12 inches in diameter engraved 
on ^teel. 16mo. 7a. 

Wobster and Farkes’s Encyclopasdia of 

Domestic Economy ; comprising such sub- 
iects as are most immediately connected with 
Housekeeping: As, The Construction of 
Domestic Edifices, Vith the Modes of Warm- 
ing, Ventilating, and Lighting them — A de- 
scription of the various articles of Furniture, 
with the nature of their Materials— Duties of 
Servants— &c. New Edition ; with nearly 
1,000 Woodcuts. 8 vo. price 50s. 

Weld. — The Pyrenees, West and East, 

a Summer Holiday in 1868. By Charles 
, Bichard Weld, Barrister-at-Law. With 
8 Illustrations in Chromo-xylography from 
Drawings by the Aiitlmr. Post 8 vo. 129. 6 d. 

Weld’s Vacation Tour in the United States 
and Canada. Post 8 vo. with Map, lOs. 6 d. 

Weld’s Vacations in Ireland. Post 8 vo. with 
View. 10 s. 6 d. 

Willich’s Popular Tables for ascertain- 
ing the Value of Lifehold, Leasehold, and 
Church Property, Renewal Fines, &c. ; the 
Public Funds ; Annual Average Price and 
Interest on Consols from 1731 to 1858; 
Chemical, Geogi’aphical, Astronomical, Tri- 
gonometrical Tables ; Common and Hy- 
perbolic Logarithms ; Constants, Squares, 
Cubes, Roots, Reciprocals ; Diameter, Cir- 
cumference, and Area of Circles ; Length of 
Chords and Circular Arcs ; Area and Dia- 

t onal of Squares; Diameter, Solidity, and 
uperficics of Spheres; Bank Discounts; 
Bullion and Notes, 18'14 to 1859. Fourth 
Edition, enlarged. Post 8 vo. price lOs. 
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Wiimot’s Abridgment of Blackstone’t 

Commentaries on the Laws of England, in 
tended for the use of Young Persons, anc 
comprised in a series of Letters from a Fathei 
to hiB^aughter, . 12mo. price 6s. 6d. 

Wilson's Bryologia Britannica: Con- 
taining the Mosses of Great Britain aud 
Ireland systematically arrangedanddescribed 
according to the Method of Bruch and 
Schimper ; with 61 illustrative Plates. Being 
a New Edition, enlarged and altered, of the 
Mitscologia Britannica of Messrs. Hooker and 
Taylor. 8 vo. 423.; or, with the Plates 
coloured, price £4. 4s. clotlv. 

Yonge.-ANew English-Greek Lexicon 

Containing all the Greek Words used by 
Writers of good authority. By C. B, 
Yonge, B.A. Second Edition^ revised and 
corrected. Post 4to. price 218 . 

Yonge’s New L^tin Gradus : Containing 

Every Word used by the Pool 3 *of good 
authority. For the use of Eton, West- 
minster, Winchester, Harrow, Charterhouse, 
and Ru^by Schools ; King’s College, Lon- 
don ; and Marlborough College. Suih 
Edition. Post 8 vo, price 9s. ; or with 
Appendix of Epithets classified, 12 s. 

Youatt’s Work on the Horse, comprisii^ 

also a Treatise on Drauglit. Wiih numerous 
Woodcut Illustrations, chiefly from Dosigus 
by W. Harvey. New Edition, revised and 
enlarged by E. N. Gaubikl, M.R.CS., 
C.V.S, Secretary to tho Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons. In One Volume, 8 vo. 
price 10 j‘. Qd, clotli. 

Youatt. — The Dog. By William Yoflatt. A 

New Edition; with numerous Engravingp 
from Designs by W. Harvey. Svo. 63 . 

Young. — The Christ of History; Ar 

Argument grounded in the Facts of Hii 
Life on -Earth. By John Yolng, LL.P 
Second Edition. Best Svo. 7s. 6 d. 

Young.— The Mystery ; or, Evil and God. Bj 
John Young, LL.D. Post Svo. 78. 6 d. 

Zumpt’s Grammar of the Latin Lan 

guage. Traiibluted and adapted for t < 
use of English Students by Db. L. Schmitz 
F.R S.E. : With numerous Additions am 
Corrections by the Author and Translator 
4th Edition, tiioroughly revised. 8 vo. 1 
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